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NOTE. 

In altering the text and adapting the 18th Edition of Mr J. G. Holland's 
story to English Readers, it is hoped that none of the intrinsic merit of the 
work is lost. A. R. 

London, May 1867. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ARTHUE BLAGUE AND HIS FIRST OUT-LOOK IN THE 

WORLD. 

Dr Gilbert, the influential bustling surgeon of Cramp- 
ton, has just had a long interview with Mrs Blague, in 
her snug back parlour. That little lady, pale with recent 
sickness, and dropping tears freely under the stress of 
present gloomy reflections, sat rocking the cradle of her 
little boy, and rocking herself at the same time. 

" You must cheer up," said the doctor, with a voice so 
sonorous that it seemed to jar the floor. 

" Ah ! doctor, you say it very easily ; I find it very 
hard." 

"Well, you must stir about, you must get out of 
doors and see people, and — and — get strength. That 
was always Mrs Gilbert's way." 

" Poor Mrs Gilbert!" responded Mrs Blague, with an 

A 
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involuntary sigh. " How much comfort she would be to 
me, if she were living I " 

" Well, to come back to business. We may as well 
look all our troubles in the face. I find, on examining 
your husband*s accounts, that, after paying all the debts, 
you will only have this house left. Now the practical 
question is, how you are going to live. You are not able 
to earn anything, and you will not be, whUe this child is 
young. You have but one resource, and that is Arthur. 
He is eighteen years old — smart and strong — ^able to 
earn his own living and yours too ; and if he is a boy 
of the spirit I take him to be, he will devote himself to 
you gladly." 

'^ But it will be such a disappointment to him to be 
obliged to relinquish study ; and I had set my heart on 
his going to college. It was the strongest wish of his 
father that he should be an educated man, and have a 
chance to rise in the world. I would willingly give up 
the house ^" 

" It cannot be ^one, madam," said the doctor, inter- 
rupting her. " You've got a house — ^keep it over your 
head. You Ve got a son able to earn money enough to 
support you m it. Let him do it. It is as plainly Grod's 
providence for you," said the doctor, rising, and walking 
back and forward in the room, " as if he had told you 
so in so many words. Let Arthur be called, and let us 
find out what he thinks about it." 

Arthur is in his chamber writing up accounts; and 
while Mrs Blague goes to call him, let us engage our- 
selves with a bit of history which is passing through the 
busy mind of Dr Gilbert Mr Blague had been an in- 
dustrious and frugal man, but not prosperous. He had 
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lived comfortably and reputably, but he had lived a life 
of sorrow. His first child, Arthur, had thriven, but he 
had had many children, all of whom he had lost. Some 
taint of constitution had attached to all in turn, and 
just as they were blossoming into childhood, one after 
another they had sickened and died. These repeated 
blows had ^o stricken the feeble mother, that she had 
become what strong people call " a broken-down woman.'' 
For her, there were no bright skies, no green fields, no 
pleasant melody of birds, no beautiful flowers, no life- 
inspiring breezes; and when the last blow came, and 
•he who had been her constant &iend, her one stay and 
support, was taken from her, her spirit was crushed into 
a helpless grief from which she did not even care to rise. 
The birth of another boy, after the death of her husband, 
was but an added grief, for now she had lost all hope 
that any child of hers might live. 

So, when Dr Gilbert told her to " cheer up," it only 
made her the more sensible that she was beyond the 
reach of cheerfulness. When he bade her " stir about," 
she comprehended no motive for the effort. She could 
cheer up no one ; she could be cheered by no one. Vital 
elasticity there was none within her. Her life had be- 
come a passive, grieving, plaining thing. 

There is a sound upon the stairs, and Dr Gilbert, 
growing impatient with a few minutes' delay, looks at 
Ms watch. Arthur Blague opens the door, and respect- 
fully steps aside for his mother to enter. He is tall 
enough and strong enough to lift her in his arms like a 
child. His hair is black, his eye is dark — ^there is some- 
thing manly beyond his years in his bearing — ^yet the 
down of manhood hardly darkens his lip. Shaking Dr 
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Gilbert's hand, he advances to the cradle, and taking it 
up, he removes it to another room. The mother follows 
passively, and be shuts the door after her. Dr Gilbert 
clears his throat, and forgets what, in his hasty prompt- 
ness, he was going to say. Arthur is not a boy any 
longer, and there is something in his presence — felt but 
undefinable — that gives Dr Gilbert the consciousness 
that he has will and character to deal with. 

Arthur Blague took a chair in front of Dr Gilbert, 
and calmly looked him in the face. The doctor cleared 
his throat, and began, ''As the administrator of your 
father's estate, and as his old friend, I am, of course, < 
much interested in the future comfort and welfare of his 
family." 

Dr Gilbert paused, uncertain how to proceed, and 
drummed upon the arm of his chair with his fioger-nails. 

Arthur still looked in his face, and simply responded, 
" Yes, sir." 

"Well,** pursued the doctor, entirely breaking down 
in his preamble, "to make a long story short, this 
house m- all we can save from the estate ; and some 
means must be devised for supporting your mother, the 
little one, and yourself." 

" Yes, sir," responded Arthur again. 

" I am aware," continued Dr Gilbert, getting easier, 
" that you have entertained high aims in life, and you 
know, Arthur, that I sympathise with you in them. I 
know it will be very hard for you to relinquish them ; 
but you see how it is, and I have no doubt you will be 
ready to make the sacrifice." 

" I suppose," replied Arthur, " that I can change my 
plans, without changing my aims." 
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Light dawned on the doctor. He would encourage 
the boy to entertain a pleasant delusion, though he was 
entirely at a loss to imagine how a man could become 
eminent without first attaining, in the regular way, what 
people are accustomed to call '^ an education." 

"A very proper distinction," said the doctor, rubbing 
his hands. " Keep your aims and change your means. 
Keep your eye on the goal, and, if circumstances make it 
necessary to change the path by which you have chosen 
to re^h it, then adopt a new patL A good distinc- 
tion — ^very good. I 'm glad you thought of it, because 
it will help you, and make a change in your plans com- 
paratively easy." 

" Easy ! " exclaimed Arthur, a half-contemptuous twinge 
in his lip, and added, "I take it that the simple question 
with me is, what is right, and what is best." 

" Very well, how do ypu decide that question 1 " 

'^I decided before my father was laid in the grave^ 
that it was right and best for me to support my mother 
and myself, and that it would be a shame to me to relin- 
quish her, or submit myself to the charity of friends, in 
order to attain my own selfish ends." 

"A brave decision, Arthur!" exclaimed the doctor 
with a hearty smila " Now what do you propose to do 1 
Will you teach a school this winter ? " 

« I think not." 

" Why not ? " 

^' Because I wish to undertake some employment which 
I can follow constantly, and which will give me a regular 
income throughout the year. It must be near my home, 
for my mother cannot be left alone. It must be an em- 
ployment of promise, in which I can feel that I am 
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learning tliat which will be of more value to me than my 

wages." 

" I really don't know where you '11 find it," said the 

doctor, shaking his head dubiously. " There isn't much 

going on in Crampton. It is true, there 's old Euggles, 

down at Hucklebury. He is about the only man in 

Crampton who is making any thing. Cotton and sugar 

are high now, and the market for linsey-woolsey was 

never better. He employs a great many hands, and pays 

good wages." 

Arthur cast his eyes, which he had held steadily on 
the doctor's face till this moment, upon the floor. His 
face grew red, and a mingled expression of pain and dis- 
gust passed over it. 

The doctor noticed the change, and added, " I know 
that they tell hard stories about matters down at Huckle- 
buiy. Old Buggies, as we call him, isn't exactly a 
popular man. I suppose he does the best he can for 
himself, like the rest of us, and, though he 's a provoking 
fellow, he brings a deal of money into the place. He 's a 
member of our parish, you know, and pays something for 
the support of the gospel." 

" And, unless they lie, starves what he pays out of 
his operatives, " replied Arthur. 

" Well, well, we can't always tell about these things. 
Men who have so many people to manage have a great 
many trials we know nothing about. I'm inclined to 
think he is a little hard, but he will do as he agrees to 
do ; and the question which you have to settle is, 
whether you* can earn enough in his employ to support 
the family, and still be learning something that will en- 
able you to get on in life." 
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" Dr Gilbert," said Arthur warmly, '' you know that 
old Buggies did my father more ii\jury than any other 
man he ever dealt with. He always over-reached him, 
and abused his confidence. I have quarrelled with him 
myself, and he hates me. I have no respect for him, and 
can have none.'' 

<< Very well, if you can do better, I have nothing to 
say j but you see how it is. I confess that I see nothing 
for you to do, unless you can find it in his establishment.'' 

Arthur rose, and walked the room in undisguised dis- 
tress. It was torture to think of being under the con- 
trol of one whom he knew to be mean-spirited and 
tyrannical Then the humiliation of being upon a level 
with those who had been the slaves of their employer 
for years, and who, for bread, had forfeited their man- 
hood in a craven sycophancy, chafed his pride almost 
beyond endurance. The loss of caste with his associates 
in the village — young men with whom he had hoped to 
dispute the honours of a higher grade of life — ^he could 
bear better than this, but it helped to make his cup more 
bitter. 

"You see," suggested the doctor, watching him 
closely, "that you will not be obliged to stay at 
Hucklebury at night. You can breakfast here, take 
your dinner along with you, and come home to sup 
and sleep.'^ 

Arthur did not need the suggestion. He had strug- 
gled with himself, and he had conquered. Brushing from 
his eyes the tears that the conflict had cost him, he calmly 
seated himself again, and said, " The matter is settled. 
I shall go to Hucklebury, if I can get employment 
there." 
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He had hardly finished his sentence when the doctor 
rose from his seat, hurried to the window, raised it, and 
shouted to a man passing along the street in a spring 
cart. Having just then received a swinging cut with 
the whip, the animal was not readily checked. So 
the driver gave him another cut to make him stop, 
and as the horse did not understand that way of doing 
business, he gave him another cut to make him under 
stand it, shouting ^^ Whoa then ! " so savagely that he 
could be heard from one end of Crampton common to 
the other. 

The doctor beckoned to him. Arthur trembled from 
head to foot^ not with apprehension but with indigna- 
tion. It was old Buggies himself, on his regular morn- 
ing visit to the post-office. As he came back to the 
window, his horse, half -crazed, with pain and fear, was 
not readily pulled up, and he was whipped again, and 
then he was driven round and round a circle in front of 
the house, and whipped all the way. At length the poor 
brute stood stilL 

" I 'U teach you," said old Buggies, spitefully, and then 
seeing for the first time who had called him^ whined out 
by way of apology, " The fact is, doctor, the women drive 
this horse so much that he isn't good for anything. I 
hate to whip a horse." 

" I never whip a horse," said the doctor. 

'^Well, you can't always get along without it. Horses 
are like folks. You have to straighten them out once in 
a while. He 1 he 1 he 1 " and the proprietor of Huckle- 
bury works tried to smile amiably. 

" Have you a few minutes to spare just now ? " inquired 
Dr Gilbert. 
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" Well 1 yes — ^always enough to do. We are working 
folks, you know. Can't stop long. What is it ? " 

'^ A little matter of business. Suppose you tie up your 
horse and come in/' 

Old Buggies looked down upon his rusty black suit, 
perfectly conscious that he was out of place in a decent 
house and good company. 

" I ain't dressed up, you see," said he, " but handsome 
is tjiat handsome does, as the saying goes. He ! he ! he ! " 
and he tried to snule again. Arthur was burning with 
disgust. His sensitive nature revolted from contact with 
the man, but he stepped to the door and admitted him. 
He took Arthur's unresisting hand, and remembering that 
he was in a house which death had recently visited, he 
drew on a very long face, and told Arthur he was glad to 
see him looking well, and inquired how his mother ^^ bore 
her trial." , Then he blew his nose, a tough organ, ac- 
customed by long usage to that process, and on the 
present occasion blown as an expression of sympathy for 
the bereaved family, and as a signal for the commence- 
ment of business. 

" We were talking of you the moment you drove past 
the window," said the doctor, by way of introducing the 
subject. 

" Saying nothing bad, I hope," replied Ruggles, looking 
from the doctor to Arthur, and from Arthur to the doctor 
again, with his small, shrewd, gray eyes. 

Arthur blushed ; but the doctor, intent on business, paid 
no attention to the remark, and proceeded. 

"Perhaps you know, Mr Kuggles, that Mr Blague's 
affairs do not turn out so well as we had hoped they 
might." 
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Buggies nodded his 'head, ftnd said that he had heard 
something to that effect. 

"Which," continued the doctor, "will make it necessary 
for our young friend Arthur to relinquish some of his 
plans, and to devote himself to obtaining a support for 
himself and the family." 

Euggles nodded his head again, evidently puzzled to 
know why all this should be said to him. 

Dr Gilbert proceeded, " Arthur and I have been con- 
sidering the matter, and have come to the conclusion that 
a situation in your establishment would perhaps give him 
the best opportunity he could have for earning reasonable 
wages, and, at the same time, of acquiring knowledge of 
a business that would enable him at some future day to 
realise a competence." 

Arthur's eyes were fixed upon the face of his future 
employer. The gray eyes twinkled with a new light, the 
thin, long lips twitched with unwonted excitement, and 
the hard, wrinkled cheeks, black as ink with a three-days' 
beard, seemed to hug more tightly the bones beneath 
them. The thought that the son of the old tradesman 
— that Arthur Blague, who had defied him, and who 
had proudly expressed his contempt of him to his face — 
should become his dependent, was one which gratified 
everything that was malignant in his nature. Arthur, 
with his keen instincts, read the hard face as if it were an 
open book. 

Old Ruggles looked about the room,"and wrinkled his 
forehead as if in a brown study. He forgot his rusty suit. 
He forgot the dissonance of his breeding with that of the 
quiet house in which he sat. He was the lord of a favour 
and a destiny. 
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" Well, I don't know hardly wliat to say about it I 've 
got all the hands I care about, and I 'm afraid that Arthur 
is not enough used to work to be contented with u& We 
are working folks, yon know ; " having said which, old 
Buggies subsided into silence again. ^ 

" I 'm not afraid of work, sir," said Arthur. 

" Well, I 'm glad to hear you say it Pluck is every- 
thing, but I — ^I — don't exactly like to have you do it. 
It 's a kind of — sort of — coming down, ain't it 1 " And 
the proprietor of Hucklebury works grinned maliciously, 
and thought he was looking amiable and sympathetic. 

" If you are particular about knowing my opinion on 
that point," replied Arthur sharply, " I think it is." 

" Now that 's jest what I expected. You see we are 
all alike down at the works. I work as hard as any of 
my hands, and we can't have anybody about us that feels 
above his business. You can't learn my business, and 
learn it so that it will be of any use to yon, unless you 
begin at the foot of the ladder, and work up. I began 
at the foot of the ladder myself, and I make 'em all do the 
same. Hucklebury is the last place to have high notions 



in. 



^'I suppose a man may have such notions as he 
chooses, provided he does lus work weU," said Arthur ; 
*' but if you don't want me, there is an end of it. I shall 
try somewhere else." 

" 1 daresay I could make a place for you, but I couldn't 
give you much the first year." 

"How much 1" 

'' Let 's see ! " and the manufacturer set to calculate 
with his eyes on the ceiling. " Well, suppose we say fifty- 
five pounds for the first year. That's — ah — ^more than 
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four ponnds a montii for twelve months, and wl shillings 
a week for board.** 

^' Is that all yon can give ? " inqniied Dr Gilbert, very 
mnch disappointed. 

" It 's all that it 's safe for me to offer, I assure yon, 
doctor. K he shonld come to be worth more, why, of 
course, I would increase his wa^es." 

" But the board," replied the doctor, "is very low. A 
young man of Arthur's age cannot live on it." 

"That is all I ever pay at the boarding-house, and 
my hands live just as well as I do. We are all alike 
down at the works. We work hard, and live economi- 
caUy." 

Old Buggies comprehended his advantage perfectly. 
He knew there was no other steady employment in 
Crampton procurable, that would pay Arthur so good 
wages as he had offered him. So he blew his nasal horn, 
as a hint that he was in a hurry. 

"We'll let you know," said the doctor, "and won't 
detain you longer this morning." 

The manufacturer rose to his feet, so intent on new and 
pleasant thoughts that he forgot to bid his friends good- 
morning. Eds horse shrank from him as he approached, 
and was sharply jerked in the mouth as a punishment for 
his apprehensions. As the jerk brought the raw-mouthed 
creature back almost upon his haunches, Buggies kicked 
him in the side to bring him up again* 

"I'll teach you," spitefully exclaimed the lord of Huck- 
lebury again, as if he were addressing an equal, or one 
of his operatives. Then he added, as a piece of informa- 
tion that it would be well for the horse to know, that 
'4t wasn't a woman had hold of him now." The 
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animal understood the information, and went off at a 
rattling pace. 

Arthur did not say a word, but stood at one of the par- 
lour windows exploring vacancy. Dr Gilbert said not 
a word either, but drummed with his fingers upon the 
table. 

"Well, Arthur, what do you say? " inquired the doctor, 
breaking the silence at last. 

" I must go, I suppose," he replied with a sigh that 
was almost a groan. 

" I think I would try it." 

" If I try it, I shall go through it," said Arthur. " I 
know what I shall have to encounter. I know the man ; 
I know his men, and I know his place. I am to be in- 
sulted, humiliated, and overworked." 

" Oh, you exaggerate ! You must not be too sensi- 
tive. The world is all rougher than you have supposed 
it to be, Arthur; and Mr Buggies is not so bad as you 
imagine. Do your work well, be quiet, learn all you 
can, improve all your spare time, and keep up your high 
aims, and all will come right in the end." 

Having said this, in his most encouraging tone, Dr 
Gilbert looked at his watch, and said he must go. The 
moment he crossed the threshold, and closed the garden 
gate behind him, the subject was dismissed from his 
mind for the time. He plunged into the business of the 
day as if a young and unperverted nature, struggling 
with destiny, were a matter of very small consequence. 
Arthur's life was only one of the things that engaged his 
attention, and as soon as it was disposed of, other things 
came in turn. 

For Dr Gilbert was one of those men who are 
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always in a harry. But even bis highest impukes were 
80 far strictly regulated, that the sense of time was never 
lost* sight of. He was an enterprising man, and when he 
undertook an enterprise everybody understood that he 
would go through with it He was wilful, opinionated, 
industrious, and indefatigable. The duties of his pro- 
fession expended not more than a moiety of his vital 
supplies, and the surplus sought investment on every 
hand. He was a stirring man in the parish, in the 
church, and in all the affairs of the town. He was a 
stirring man in the public schools, and was in fact the 
leading spirit of them alL In order to be always em- 
ployed he had studied a little law, had been made a 
Justice of the Peace, and, by degrees, had become a sort 
of general administrator to the estates of his more un- 
fortunate patients. 

It was a familiar vision, that of the doctor, the pony, 
and his gig. The little black pony, with the bushy 
head down, the long hair over his eyes, and his shaggy 
fetlocks splashed with mud, flew around the village, 
stopping at the houses of the patients without the 
straitening of a rein, as if the pony knew quite as well 
as the doctor where the sick people were, and had a 
private interest in the business. The doctor and his 
pony, thus intimately associated for many years, formed 
what the good people of Crampton called an *^ institu- 
tion." If the doctor had died, the pony and the gig 
would have been useless. If the gig had broken down, 
the doctor and the pony would not have known what to 
do. If the pony had cast himself in his stable, (he 
knew too much for that,) and died of suffocation, the 
doctor and the gig could never have got along at alL 
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The gig was very small — a little^ low-backed^ open 
chair — and how the doctor, who was a large, burly man, 
ever sat down in it, was a mystery to all the wondering 
boys of the village. But he did sit down in it a great 
many times in a day ; and the stout springs bore him 
lightly, while the wheels plunged into the ruts, or en- 
countered the stones of the street, communicating to the 
rider a gently rising and falling motion as he sat leaning 
forward, eager to get on^ and ready to jump off, like the 
figure-head of a ship, riding an easy-going swell 

Borne by the pony and the gig, Dr Gilbert hurried 
about the village. He plunged from the street into the 
house of a patient, and then plunged from the house 
into the street, and repeated the process so many times 
in the course of a morning, that, had his limbs been less 
muscular, he would have dropped with fatigue. He 
paused but a moment at each bedside, and when he came 
forth from it, with his case of medicines under his arm, 
and a doubtful, aromatic atmosphere enveloping him, his 
strongs eyes and firmly compressed lips expressed haste 
and determination, as if they said, " This work must be 
done at once — all done — done so that there may be no 
more to do during the day." 

Dr Gilbert was thus a man to give practical help 
readily where that was needed, and where that would 
suffice; but he had little of that finer sympathy to 
administer, which is the antidote of grief to more sensi- 
tive souls. Tet there was a healthfulness in his 
bustlingness, and perhaps no one could have aided the 
Blagues more effectually than he did. Mrs Blague's 
house was to be saved, and the family was to be sup- 
ported, more or less ably and respectably, by Arthur, and 
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Dr Gilbert quickly saw the most available way ; but, of 
course, he had not been aware, during his interview with 
Arthur, of the struggle for self-control that the young 
man had been carrying on all the time. He had no 
thought of the young man's difficulties, or sympathy 
with them ; and the moment Arthur was left alone, the 
reaction came. He thought of the sneers of his old 
companions, the mean satisfaction of those whose posi- 
tion had made them jealous of him, the society into 
which he should be cast at Hucklebury, the humiliations 
which his employer would be sure to visit upon him, and 
then he gave himself up to a nervous frenzy. He 
walked the room, he swung his arms with uncontrollable 
excitement, and exclaimed in a hoarse whisper which he 
meant should escape the ear of his mother, '^ Oh, I 
cannot do it ! I cannot do it ! I cannot do it ! " * 4 •» 

Then there arose a little wail in the next room, and 
the clenched hands, wildly swinging, fell at his side ; the 
rapid feet, pacing up and down the parlour, were stayed, 
and a gush of tears came to the relief of the excited 
brain. He heard the appeal of a little helpless life. 
Should he, could he, be faithless to the trust ? As he 
stood listening to the feeble cry of the infant, his 
mother*s voice broke into a plaintive lullaby, to which 
the cradle kept time — a soft, dreamy melody, not of 
joy, but of ministry — ^which recalled to him sweet faces 
of little brothers and sisters long since turned to dust. 
Still the little voice wailed on, still the mother sang her 
plaintive lullaby, still the gently-rocking cradle kept 
time, and still Arthur stood where the baby's voice 
arrested him. Under the influence of the two voices, he 
learned in a few minutes to calmly front the life before 
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him. Into his hands God had given a helpless woman — 
that woman his mother — ^a helpless child — that child his 
brother. He felt his heart springing up within him, and 
he resolved that outside the realm of love and of duty he 
would know no life. 

Strong, and at peace with himself once more, he lifted 
the latch of the door that divided him from his mother, 
and approached her with a smile. The cradle was 
empty, and the baby was sleeping on her bosom. She 
lifted her desponding eyes to Arthur, and heaving a sigh, 
asked him what had been decided upon. 

'' I am going to work for wages, mother, and shall 
board at home with you," replied the young man. 

"Who has been in the room with you? I heard a 
strange voice." 

" That was Mr Buggies, of Hucklebury." 

" What could he want here ? " 

" We called him in. I am going to work for him." 

" In the factory ? " 

" Yes, in the factory." 

" O Arthur ! " and the poor woman hid her face 
in her handkerchief, and sobbed as if her heart would 
break. 

" What is there to cry about, mother 1 " 

^^To think that you should be called to suffer so 
much for me," and his mother renewed her sobbing. 

Gently the tall boy dropped down upon his knees, 

and, taking his mother's hand, bent over and kissed the 

soft cheek of the sleeping baby, and then he said, " I 

want to tell you, mother, all about what I am to do, and 

what I wish you to do. I am going to work for Mr 

Buggies. I do not like him^ and I expect a great many 

B 
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hardships, but I am young and strong. I can get along 
with my work, and with him, if I can only make you 
happy at home. Now you must not worry about me, 
nor ask me questions. I shall go in the morning and 
come at night, and I shall do this until I find something 
better. One of these years it will all be right, and I 
shall have a business, and we can live together, and be 
happy. It will be lonely for you, but the neighbours 
will be kind, and you can visit here and there, and little 
Jamie will grow up to be company for you, and — ^and 
— ^you will be cheerful, will you not, mother 1 " and he 
kissed his mother's forehead. 

She coidd not take her handkerchief from her eyes ; 
she could not speak. She only pressed his hand. 



CHAPTER II. 

AETHtJR BLAGUE GETS HIS HAND IN, AND THE PROPRIE- 
TOR MEETS WITH AN UNEXPECTED REVOLUTION. 

Arthur still had writing to do in finishing np his 
father's accounts, and a few weeks were passed in this 
employment before he was ready to begin work at 
Hucklebury. In the meantime he had visited Ruggles, 
and entered into a formal engagement with him. 

On a frosty morning towards the last of October he 
rose before daylight, crept quietly down-stairs, made a 
fire in the kitchen, and cooked a simple breakfast for 
himself. He found his dinner already snugly packed 
in a little basket — the timely work of his mother on the 
previous evening. The daylight had just begun to tinge 
the sky as he stepped forth from his home, and only 
here and there in the village rose the smoke from the 
early kindled fires. Hucklebury was a mile from the 
village, and only farms and farm-houses lay between. 
Supposing he should be early at the mill, he loitered 
thoughtfully along the uneven highway, recalling the 
past and revolving the future. Unmindful of the pas- 
eage of time, he found himself Suddenly within sight of 
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the tall cliimney of the milL The buildings were still 
buried in the valley. 

For the first time since he had fully decided on this 
step of life, his heart sank within him. He shrank from 
the eyes that would be fixed upon him, the sneers that 
would reach his ear, and the subjection of his will to 
that of a man whom, in his inmost soul, he abhorred. 
At length he discarded these details, and a dull under- 
current of dread took their place, while he endeavoiured 
to engage his mind with the most insignificant observa- 
tions and incidents. There was A long golden cloud in 
the east, which only lacked a fin to be a model salmon. 
He walked under a maple whose foliage the frost had 
changed to amber, and dropped ankle-deep upon the 
ground, and wondered what he should do with those 
leaves if they were all golden eagles. He picked up an 
apple in the street, tossed it into the air, caught it in his 
hand, and then threw it at a cat sneaking under a 
fence. ^ 

Lingering in this aimless kind of way, and pausing 
to hear any sound that struck his ear, he was stUl a 
short distance from the mill when the sun rose, fresh 
and bright, above the eastern hills. The tall chimney 
was vomiting forth thick masses of black smoke, the 
hum of machinery with the pulsating din of many looms 
filled the air, and a few minutes' walk brought him to 
the brow of the hill, at the foot of which lay the factory 
and the little hamlet of Hucklebury. 

Young men and young women, and boys and girls, 
were pouring out of the door of the large boarding- 
house, and crowding into the mill. Arthur waited until 
all had disappeared, and then pushed boldly down the 
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hill. As be entered the yard, he became conscious of 
many eyes at the windows. Dirty-looking wenches, 
with arms bare to the elbows, were tittering behind the 
dirtier glass. Frouzy-headed men passed him in the 
yard, and gave him an offensively familiar greeting. 
What struck the young man with peculiar force was 
the perverse spirit of old Buggies in all these people. 
They acted like him, they looked like him, they all 
seemed to have sold themselves to him. He now under- 
stood old Buggles's remark — "We are all alike at 
Hucklebury." 

Uncertain where to look for his employer, he ap- 
proached the door, and hailed a boy — barefoot, and with 
no clothes upon him but shirt and trousers — and in- 
quired if he knew where Mr Buggies was. 

" He ain't very fur off," replied the boy with a grin, 
and in an undertone that showed that he was afraid to 
speak louder. 

" I wish to see him," said Arthur. 

"Stand right where you be then," said the boy. 
" That's the quickest way. You can't find him a-folleiin* 
of him ; he's too fast for that. Old Gabriel will blow his 
horn afore you 've stood here five minutes," and the little 
wretch looked around him carefully and cunningly, to 
see if he were overheard. 

Arthur understood and smiled at the allusion of the 
boy to his employer's nasal note, and felt that possibly 
it might announce the day of doom to him. 

The boy cocked his eye suddenly, shrugged his 
shoulders, and was out of sight in an instant. He had 
detected the signs of the old man's coming, and was 
hardly in the mill before that individual ran down the 
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stairs at tlie foot of which Arthur stood, taking three 
steps at a leap, and blowing his nose at the landing. 

" For work, eh ? '* was his greeting of the new oper- 
ative. 

" For work,'* was the response. 

" Little late this morning, but never mind — it 's the 
first day, and we won't be particular to start with." 

" Late ! " exclaimed Arthur in astonishment, " why, I 
saw the hands just go in." 

" Oh yes ! they've jest had their breakfast. They 
work an hour before breakfast, by candle-light, you 
know." The old man grinned as he said this, and 
looked at Arthur curiously, to see how he took it. 

" Do you expect me to be here an hour before break- 
fast every morning 1 " inquired the young man. 

" Well," replied old Buggies, " we 'U be as easy as we 
can with you, but we can't show many favours. I 'm 
here an hour before breakfast myself. That 's the way 
we get our living, and we all fare alike down here. I 
work as hard as my hands, and my hands are jest as 
good as I am." 

But Arthur was not to be frightened away with- 
out a trial, so he said, "Mr Buggies, I am ready for 
work, and I will conform to your rules so far as I 
can." 

" Well, I really haven't anything for you to do in the 
mill this morning," responded Buggies,, scratching his 
head. " Let 's see — let 's see. What do you say to going 
out into the pasture and cutting down bushes with 
Cheek 1 " 

** That 's what you call the foot of the ladder, I sup- 
pose,*' said Arthur, with poorly disguised contempt. 
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« Very well," said old Ruggles ; " stay you here, and 
do my work, and I'll cut down the bashes. I had 
rather be out of doors than in." 

This of course settled the matter. The practicability 
of Arthur's stepping into the shoes of the manager, and 
sending that gentleman out to clean up a shrubby pas- 
ture with Cheek, one of his hopeful operatives, was 
entirely evident to the young man, but he was too polite 
to avail himself of the offer. So he said, '^ Set me to 
work where you choose, and let me have a place in the 
mill as soon as you can." 

The old man took down a hook that hung upon a post 
near the mill, and then called Cheek, who straightway 
appeared from the basement, coming up the stairs through 
a cloud of steam that issued from the passage. 

" Cheek, you 're to mow bushes in the mountain-pas- 
ture with this new hand to-day. Show him how it 's 
done, and do a better day's work than you did the last 
time you were up there. Do you hear ? " 

Cheek nodded his head a great number of times, took 
off a very dirty striped apron, rolled down a very dirty 
pair of shirt-sleeves, put on an old cloth cap, took down 
another hook, and said, ^^ Come on." 

The young men were of about equal age, though 
Arthur was much the taller of the two. Old Buggies 
stood, and, with a grin of satisfaction, watched them as 
they passed out of sight, then blew his nosd and plunged 
into the milL 

As soon as they were out of sight and hearing of the 
master. Cheek exclaimed, "I can tell you, Blague, 
you 're about the last feller I ever expected to see in this 
hole." 
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" This is the last hole I ever expected to be in," re- 
sponded Arthur ; " but how did you know my name was 
Blague 1 " 

" Oh, I Ve heard all about you 1 The old man has 
been bragging that he 'd got hold of one of the Crampton 
aristocracy, and was going to put him through a course 
of sprouts/' 

" Those that grow in the pasture are the first of the 
course, I suppose," said Arthur drily. 

Cheek laughed, and said that was good. Then he 
threw down his hook, and cried, " Halt ! Now, Blague," 
said he,' coming up and laying a hand on each of Arthur's 
shoulders, " don't you remember me ? " 

" I think I 've seen you before, but I cannot tell when nor 
where. Possibly I have seen you about my father's place." 

"Not often, but you knew me when I was a little 
shaver, and I knew you then. You remember old Bob 
Lampson — that drunken old coot — ^he was my father. 
I'm Tom Lampson, and you gave me a pair of shoes 
once. Do you twig now 1 " 

" Oh, yes, I remember you. What do they call you 
Cheek for 1 " 

" Look here," said Tom Lampson ; and lifting his long 
hair with one hand, and pulling down his shirt-coUar 
very low with the other, he displayed a cheek very black 
with gunpowder. " I got blowed up one Queen's Birth- 
day, and did this ; and ever since, the boys have called 
me Cheek. I don't mind it now. They never call me 
Tom Lampson but I think of old Bob Lampson — the old 
scamp — my father, you know." 

" I don't like to hear you talk so about your father,'* 
said Arthur. 
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Cheek slirugged his shoulders, as if the unpleasant 
memory of his father had got under his jacket. " I 
doubt," said he, "you don't remember him very well. 
If he had tanned you, and swore your head off, and 
abused your mother till he used her up, you wouldn't 
like him any better than I do — old — well, never mind ! " 

At a motion from Arthur, Cheek resumed his imple- 
ment, and both moved on toward the pasture. Arthur 
comprehended the character of Cheek very readily. He 
was a good-natured fellow, whom no amount of bad 
treatment could thoroughly demoralise. He was garrulous 
and shallow, but he had a kind heart and a degree of 
genuine* sensibility. He had always remembered Arthur 
Blague with affectionate respect. This morning he pitied 
him^ because he saw that his mind was troubled, and 
knew there was sufficient reason for it. He wondered 
what he could do to make him feel better. 

"Blague," said Cheek, (and when he called him 
Blague, instead of Arthur, he intended it as the more 
respectful and pleasant style of address,) " Blague, you '11 
find that you and I ain*t exactly like the rest of *em, 
and now I want to be your friend, and you shall always 
be my friend." 

" Certainly, Cheek, we shall always be friends, of 
course," responded Arthur with a smUe. 

" I mean," said Cheek earnestly, " that I will always 
stick to you, and you shall always stick to me. Give us 
your hand on that," and Cheek seized Arthur's out- 
stretched hand, and shook it violently. The act seemed 
to give his affectionate nature a great deal of satisfaction, 
and he burst tunefully into " Away with melancholy." 

When the song had subsided, Cheek turned to Arthur, 
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and said, " What do you s'pose is the reason you 're so 
much bigger than I am ? " 

Arthur replied, " Well, I 'm sure I don't know/' 

" It 's because you We always had enough to eat, and 1 
haven't," said Cheek. " I haven't seen what you 've got 
there, of course," (looking at Arthur's dinner basket,) "but 
I '11 bet a goose I haven't seen so much good, wholesome 
vittles in three months as you've got there. I am 
always hungry — hungry from one year's end to the other. 
I 'm hungry now — hungry enough to eat a jackass, and 
chase the driver a mile." 

Arthur laughed long and loud, which pleased Cheek 
very much. So he repeated the statement, that Arthur 
might get more satisfaction iiom it, if possible, and then 
added that it was " a true fact, and no mistake." 

" You ought to see the boarders skin that table once," 
continued Cheek, " it is regular grab game. Everything 
comes on together, and the pie goes first. Sometimes 
we put it into our pockets, so 's to be sure of it, and eat 
it when we get ready. You might carry one of 'em 
boarding-house pies in your pocket for a year without 
hurting the pocket any, or the pie either, any more than 
if it was a whetstone. But you ought to see the old man 
when he comes in to weigh the vittles, to see if he isn't 
feeding us too much." 

"But he doesn't do that?" said Arthur incredu- 
lously. 

" Don't he, though ! I 've seen him weigh every 
mouthful that went on the table, and sit and look at us, 
and figure with his little black pencil all dinner-time» 
Then 's the time we put in. Didn't I have a go with 
him one day ? Oh, wasn't that a go ! " 
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Cheek shrugged his shoulders again, as if another very 
unpleasant memory had got under his jacket. 

" Tell me about it," said Arthur. 

" It was when I first went there," said Cheek- " I 
shouldn't dare to do it now. We all get afraid of the 
old man after we Ve been with him for a while. You see 
he came in one day, and we all heard a jingle, and knew 
the steelyards were round. So we all dipped in strong, 
and said nothing. I saw what they were up to, so I 
stuck my fork into a chunk of corned beef as big as your 
two fists. The old man was mad, I can tell you. 
* Cheek,' says he, ' you 're a pig, to take such a piece of 
beef as that.' Says I, * Not as you knows of.' Says he, 
' You 're a pig.' Says I, * I ain't a pig;' and I took up the 
chunk of meat on my fork, and held it where all the boarders 
could see it, and says I, 'Do you s'pose a pig would 
eat such a piece of meat as. that) Smell it, Mr Euggles ! ' 
Everybody at the table looked scared, but I hadn't learned 
him then. He came straight towards me, and I held out 
the piece for him to smeU, and just as he got his nose to 
it I gave it a little dab, and he jumped as if something 
had hit him. I s'pose it was a little hot. Wasn't he mad ? 
He knocked my fork out of my hand, and then he kicked 
me right into the yard. I think I 've got a little place 
somewhere on me now that has been numb ever since ; " 
and Cheek felt around upon his back to try to find it. 

'^ Here 's the place," said Cheek at last ; and lifting 
some clumsy bars, he turned Arthur into the field of his 
day's laboui^a barren, rambUng pasture, more friendly, 
apparently, to the growth of scrub and blackberry bushes 
than to grass. Arthur soon got the swing of the hook, 
and laid about him lustily. 
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« Yon '11 get sick of it before night," said Cheek, " if 
you pitch in so." Cheek then illustrated the manner in 
which he proposed to perform the labour of the day. 

"I shall work faithfully. Cheek," replied Arthur; 
" you can do as you choose, of course." 

" Well, you 're right, I s'pose," said Cheek ; " but I 
can tell you one thing — the more you do for old Ruggles, 
the more you may do. We old hands all understand it." 

Arthur had worked half an hour vigorously, when his 
hands began to feel sore, and drawing on a pair of gloves 
for their protection, he proceeded. Straightening up, at 
length, for a little rest, he turned to Cheek, and inquired 
what he meant by saying that everybody became afraid of 
the old man after living with him a while. 

" Why, you see, he haunts us," replied Cheek, leaning 
upon his hook. " He 's always about. If three heads 
get together in the mill, soon his nose goes right over 
their shoulders. If anybody laughs, it *s the same thing. 
He's always within ten feet of everybody, and — ^I don't 
know, we kind o' dread him, and then we get to hating 
him, and somehow we all settle down at last into being 
afraid of him. Somehow or other he gets over 'em all." 

" What do you mean by that ? " 

"Well, take Big Joslyn now. He's got a wife and 
children, and he doesn't get wages enough for 'em all to 
live on, so the old man lets him get into debt, and he takes 
care never to let him get out of it. There isn't a hand 
in the mill who isn't in the same scrape ; and when the 
old fellow gets a chap there, it 's all up with him. He 
never expects to leave Hucklebury unless he cuts stick, 
or goes out on wheels in a black box that smells of 
vinegar. Them that have families can't pay cash, you 
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see^ and the old man makes 'em take things out of the 
store, and pays 'em in all sorts of ways. " 

"Oat of what store?" inquired Arthur, glad to be 
placed on his guard. 
\ " Oh, he 's got a store up at the works, and you ought 

to see it. I bought this old cap there," (Cheek touched 
it with his finger,) " and it smelt so strong of codfish that 
it kept my mouth watering for a montL You see every 
thing goes in together, and the thing that smells the 
strongest gets the lead. If you 've a mind to try it," 
pursued Cheek, anxious to impress the truth of his asser- 
tions upon Arthur, and handing his cap toward him, '* I 
shouldn't wonder if you could find a little of the codfish 
about it now." 

Arthur laughed, and told him he would take his word 
for it. 

" I tell you," said Cheek, recalling the hopeless con- 
dition of Big Joslyn, " that when a feller gets tied to a 
wife, and has a lot of little chickadees around him, there's 
no help for him if he once gets into old Ruggles's clutches." 

" How do the girls get along with him ? " inquired 
Arthur. 

" They get along a mighty sight better 'n the men," 
replied Cheek. " Some of 'em put on their sun-bonnets 
and cry all day. There are girls there that have regular 
crying days. I always know when there's a shower 
coming. A girl sits down to the table in the morning 
with the corners of her mouth drawn down, eats just a 
bite of breakfast, then on goes the sun-bonnet, and just 
as soon as she gets her looms running, she begins to cry, 
and cries till the mill stops. I used to kind o' pity them 
at first, but I 've got used to it now, and don't mind." 
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** What do they cry for ? " inquired Arthur. 
" Oh, I don't know, an' I don't s'pose they do. They 
feel bad promisc'usly, I fancy, and don't know what else 
to do. They come out bright enough next day, if nobody 
says anything to 'euL It 's a kind of £»hion for girls to 
have crying days. AU of 'em cry, but them that have 
long hair." 

" Long hair ! " exclaimed Arthur with a smile, " what 
has long hair to do with it 9 " 

" Well, they all need something to take up their minds, 
— ^kind of amuse them, you know," pursued Cheek, in 
explanation. "If a girl has long hair, she takes in a 
comb regular when she goes to work, and her hair isn't 
done up all day. She gets her looms going, and then 
she draws her comb through her hair, and keeps at that 
till there 's a bobbin out." 

At this instant the young men were interrupted, by 
the accustomed note of warning that their employer 
was with them. They had not seen where he came 
from, and did not know how long he had been near 
them. 

''How are you getting onf" said old Rnggles. 
"You find Cheek very good company, don't you, Ar- 
thur?" 

Cheek had no sooner become aware of his master's 
presence than he began to lay about him with great 
diligence.' Arthur understood the taunt, but repli^ 
quietly that Cheek seemed to be a very good fellow. 

Old Ruggles, accustomed to no replies from his 
workmen, looked up and down Arthur's cool front in 
astonishment There was no servile fear in that eye, 
no nervous apprehension. Failing to look him into 
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activity, he broke into a low, sneering laugh, and said, 
" Well, that is very fine ! " 

" You seem amused," said Arthur. 

" Amused 1 " exclaimed Ruggles. " Cheek, look 
here 1 " 

Cheek feared a scene, and came up trembling. 

"Cheek, here's something you never saw before in 
your life. Here's a young man at work for me in 
gloves ! " 

Arthur's face burnt for a moment with anger, for the 
words were said in the most insulting way possible. 
Then he recalled his good resolutions, and checked the 
hasty response that rose to his Ups. 

" My hands are not used to this work,'* said he, " and 
they are blistered already. I shall wear gloves as long 
as they do not interfere with my work." Having said 
this, he coolly tamed his back on his employer, and 
resumed his labour. 

Old Buggies did not know what to say. Somehow, 
the spirit of the young man must be broken, but he 
could not decide how to undertake the task. 

He watched Arthur for a few minutes in silence ; 
then he stepped up, and taking the hook out of his 
hands, worked actively a while, and handed the im- 
plement back to him with an air that said, " You have 
done nothing to-day ; work as I do." 

Arthur smiled, and said, "You mow bushes very 
well, Mr Ruggles. You must have had a good deal of 
practice." 

The old man did not reply, but went off, muttering 
something about " upstarts." As soon as he was out of 
sight and hearing, Cheek dropped his hook, mounted on 
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a stump, slapped l^is hatids upon his thighs half a dozen 
times, and crowed like a cock. Then he threw his old 
cap into the air, and caught it, and then he came up to 
Arthur, and said, " Blague, give us your hand. You 're 
a trump. There ain*t another man here as would dare 
to do it ; but he 's after you now. He won't stop until 
he's got you under." 

"Cheek," said Arthur coolly, "I shall do for Mr 
Buggies just as well as I can, and I shall never be afraid 
of him." 

That was a tedious day for Arthur Blague. Long 
before night he was tired and sore ; but he laboured on 
faithfully until after sunset ; and then, in company with 
Cheek, walked back to the mill. The old man was 
away, and, without waiting for dismissal, he walked 
home. His mother greeted him on his return with a 
very feeble attempt to smile ; bu^ her eyelids were red 
with weeping. She sat and watched him as he ate his 
supper, and wondered at his overflow of spirits. 

He went to bed early, and the next morning break- 
fasted and was off before his mother awoke. He found 
old Ruggles ready for him — ^waiting to set him to work 
in the mill. He could not help noticing a marked change 
in the expression of the faces which greeted him on all 
sides. The truth was, that Cheek had been full of Blague 
all night. The scene between Ruggles and Arthur in the 
pasture had been described in Cheek's best style, with 
all the exaggerations that were necessary to make an 
impression. The men had all got hold of it, and talked 
it over. The girls had heard the story, and rehearsed 
it to one another until they were filled with admiration 
of the young man. None but kind eyes greeted him 
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among the operatives that mornmg. All wondered what 
Buggies would do to tame him. Cheek's opinion" was 
that Blague would whip the old man in less than five 
minutes, if ever it came to that. 

" How are your hands this morning ? *' inquired 
Buggies, as Arthur presented himself before him. 

" They are very sore, sir," replied the young man. 

f^ That's too bad, ain't it?*' said the master, ''because 
I was going to set you to dyeing, and it might make 'em 
smart some. Besides, it ain't work where you can wear 
gloves very well." 

''■I beg you not to think of the condition of my hands 
at all," replied Arthur. 

" Oh, very well ! You can go down-stairs, and Cheek 
will show you what to do.'' 

Arthur went down through the same cblumn of steam 
out of which Cheek issued the previous morning, and 
found that young man in a veiy lively state of mind, and 
up to his elbows in a dyeing vat. The atmosphere was 
hot, heavy, almost stifling. The room was full of the noise 
of heavy gearing, and the constant plash of water in the 
near wheel-pit. Objects a few feet distant could not be 
seen in consequence of the steam that rolled from the vats. 

Cheek explained to Arthur the nature of his labour, 
and set him to work. The moment his hands were 
thrust into the poisonous liquid they became as painful as 
if they had been bathed in fire. This was what he antici- 
pated, and he was prepared to endure it. By degrees, 
however, sensibility was benumbed, and he worked on 
with tolerable comfort. He was disturbed by the fre- 
quent visits of the master, who would stand by him 

sometimes for several minutes, and tell him how well 

c 
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he took hold of business. *' When I want to take the 
starch out of a man, I always put him in here/* said old 
Ruggles with a grin. 

Arthur took no notice of these taunts, but stuck to 
his work, until the bell rang. The ponderous wheel in 
the pit stood still, and the snarling, grinding din of the 
gearing was hushed. The world never seemed so still 
to Arthur as it did then. The noise of the ever-revolv- 
ing machinery had seemed to crowd out of his conscious-' 
ness all the rest of the universe ; and when it stopped, it 
seemed as if the world had ceased to move. Putting on 
his coat, and taking his dinner-basket in his hand, he 
ascended the stairs, and sought a quiet place in the mill 
where he could eat his lunch undisturbed. This he had 
hardly succeeded in doing, when old Ruggles, making a 
rapid passage through the mill, discovered him. " I Ve 
been looking for you, sir," said the master. 

" Well, sir," responded Arthur, rising and brushing the 
crumbs Irom his lap, " you have found me, and I am 
at your service." 

The old man had really begun to feel very uncomfort- 
ably about Arthur. He saw that the young man was 
determined to do his duty, and to serve him faithfully. 
He had become indistinctly conscious that there was 
nothing in Buggies, the master, to inspire fear in Arthur^ 
the hired workman. He had found a character which he 
could neither overtop nor undermine ; and he knew, too, 
that he was an object of contempt to a young man whose 
heart was pure and true. He had begun to find that 
his attempts to wound the young man's feelings reacted 
unpleasantly upon himself. He was the man 'whose 
pride was wounded, and not Arthur. 
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Therefore, when Arthur roi^e so readily and so re-^ 
spectfully, and told him he was at his service, the old 
man hesitated, and became ha^f-ashamed of a trick that 
he had planned for Arthur's humiliation. Then he 
stammered and lied. He thought, he said, that perhaps 
Arthur would like a little relief from his confinement in 
the basement, and he wanted to have him take his horse 
and go to the village for him. His object was simply 
to have him shown up to the village of Crampton as the 
servant — ^the errand-boy — of old Buggies of Hucklebury, 
ArUiur told him he would go very willingly, (and thereby 
was guilty of a lie, with such a blending of all the colours 
of the spectrum of truth in it, that it was white,) and 
inquired what his errand was. 

At this moment the bell for the recommencement of 
work sounded, and the men and women came pouring 
into the mill. Seeing the old man and Arthur in con- 
Tersation, they paused, as if anxious to overhear what 
was passing between them. 

'* You will go first,'' said the master, in a loud dicta- 
torial tone, *' to the post-office, and get the newspapers, 
and then down to old Leach's, and get a bar of soap.'' 

Arthur smiled. 

" Well, sir, what are you laughing about 1 " inquired 
the old man savagely. 

" I was only thinking," replied Arthur, " what a sug- 
gestive combination newspapers and soap were." 

The very dirty audience tittered, and the dirty pro- 
prietor looked daggers. 

'^ Do you mean to say that we need newspapers and 
soap here, sirl Do you mean to insult me and my 
hands V and the proprietor^grew white with anger. 
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"I never insulted anybody in my life, Mr Buggies. 
As for the soap and the newspapers, I think the com- 
bination an excellent one anywhere, and I suppose you 
need the articles here, or you wouldn't send for 
them." 

• The old man turned angrily round upon the gaping 
operatives, and said, " Go to your "^ork ; don't you 
know the bell has stopped V* 

They went off smiling, and exchanging significant 
looks with each other. Arthur looked out of the win- 
dow, and seeing the horse and the accustomed cart waiting 
for him, took out his gloves, drew them on his stained 
hands, and asked his employer if the soap and the news- 
papers were all he wanted. The old man could hardly 
speak for anger, and the state of his mind was not im- 
proved at all by the success that Arthur had achieved in 
covering with gloves the mark of servitude which the dye 
had left upon his fingers. 

" Nothing else," said the old man, answering Arthur's 
question snappishly. " Get what I tell you, and be 
quick." 

Arthur left the millj and as he stepped into the cart 
was greeted by a voice coming through the steam that 
poured from the basement window, with something that 
sounded like, "Hit 'im ag'in, Blague — I '11 hold your moc- 
casins." 

Arthur drove off toward the town, feeling, on the 
whole, very pleasantly. He comprehended perfectly the 
trick of his employer, but his two days' experience had 
given him strength. He had not been humiliated. He 
l^ad not been crashed. On the contrary, he had risen to 
the point of labouring without being ashamed of it. He 
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became conscious of a new power in life, and a new 
power over his destiny. Instead, therefore, of riding 
through the village of Crampton with a sense of shame 
and mortified vanity, he rode as self -respectfully and as 
confidently as if he had been a king. He greeted the old 
acquaintances whom he met with his accustomed freedom 
and cordiality, and was greeted in the old hearty way by 
all. There were some silly people who thought it must 
be very "trying'* to Arthur, "brought up as he had 
been;** but all the sensible people said that Arthur 
Blague was a brave fellow, and was sure to '^ make his 
way in the world." 

Arthur visited the post-office and got his newspapers, 
and then he went to the soap establishment of old Leach, 
and procured the soap, and turned his horse toward 
Hucklebury. He caught a glimpse of his astonished 
mother as he drove by his home, and kissed his hand to 
her merrily, when she, poor woman ! sank into a chair as 
despairingly as if she had seen him in his coffin. 

Returning to the mill, he delivered his package to the 
master without a word, helped to unload the soap, and 
then went down to his work again among the vats. 

Old Ruggles was very busy that afternoon. He was 
angry, irritable, baffled. Everything went wrong. He ^ 
went up-stairs three steps at a time ; he plunged down*- 
stairs three steps at a time ; and blew his resonant nose 
at every landing. If he saw two men or two women 
talking together, he was at their side in an instant If 
he caught a boy out of his place, he led him back by the 
ear. 

The day wore on slowly, and it had become almost 
late enough for lighting the lamps. Still the old man 
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was omnipresent. Arthor worked diligentiy, and his 
thonglits were as huay as tlie feet and eyes of his em- 
ployer. The ceaseless noise in his ears wearied him. 
The constant plash of water in the wheel-pit, the grind- 
ing, metallic ring of the geaiing, the prevalent sense of 
motion everywhere — the buzz, the wiurr, the clashing 
overhead, the stifling stmoq)here which enveloped him — 
all tended to oppress liim with sensations and emotions 
ott«rly strange. 

In an instant, every sound was swept from his con- 
■dousness by a cry so sharp — so full of fear and agony 
— that his heart stood still. The steam was around 
him and he could see nothing, bat he noticed that Cheek 
escaped past him like lightning, and mshed np-staira. 
In a moment more, the gate of the vrater-wheel closed 
with' a sadden plonge, and the mill stood stilL Another 
moment, and a dozen men came down-stairs with lamps 
in their liands, and the first one, walHng a few steps into 
the darkness, exclaimed, " It 's old Haggles Iiimself ! " 

Artbnr approached the group as they held their 
lamps over the prostrate form of the master of Huckle- 
haij. 

"He's been ronnd that shaft, the Lord knows how 
many times," exclaimed Big Joslyn, casting his eyes np- 
mrds. 

Sat another word vras spoken for a minute. All 

seemed to be stupefied. Arthur had stood back from 

ind 
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by tlie old man^s side, placed his fingers upon his pulse. 
The prostrate master presented a sickening aspect. His 
face was bruised and bleeding, his clothes were nearly 
torn from his body, his whole frame seemed to be a mass 
of bruises, and one leg was broken, and fairly doubled 
upon itself. 

^'He is not dead," said Arthur; and a gasp and a 
moan attested the truth of the announcement " Now, 
lift him up carefully, carry him to his house, and take 
care of him till I send the doctor." 

The young man waited long enough to be sure that 
the master would be carefully looked after; then he 
put on his coat, and taking his basket in his hand, ran 
every step of the mile that lay between the mill and the 
house of Dr Gilbert. He found the doctor at home, de- 
livered his errand, watched the little gig as it reeled off 
toward the mill at the highest speed tfie little black pony 
could command, and then, tired and sore, and shocked 
and sad, he entered his own dwelling. 



CHAPTER III. 



\ 



DR GILBBET AND HIS DAUGHTER " COME TO AN 

UNDERSTANDING." 



^ Dr Gilbert was a thrifty man. He held petty mort- 
gages on half the farms in town, and carried on a large 
farm himself. Sometimes, when a sudden death brought 
forcibly to his mind the uncertain tenure of life, he be- 
came uncomfortable with the thought that his affairs were 
Bo extended and so complicated, that no one but himself 
could ever settle them safely and advantageously. At 
the close of the day on which he held his interview with 
Arthur Blague, and that young man determined to enter 
the mill at Hucklebury,.he drank his tea, and taking a 
newspaper in his hand, subsided into a brown study. 

The occasion was the sudden revolution that had taken 
place in Arthur's plans of life in consequence of his 
father's death. Would his own little boy ever be 
brought tp such a trial ? He must not be. He would 
set apart now^ while it was possible, a sum that should 
be sacredly kept from all danger of loss, so that, in any 
contingency, little Fred should not miss his education. 

Having fully determined upon this, and arranged the 
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plan by which this end should be effected, he called Fred 
to him, and took him upon his knee. Aunt Catharine 
was washing the silver, sitting high and trim in her chair, 
and Fanny sat near the window reading. 

But that the reader may appreciate their position the 
better, we must here say a word of these two important 
personages before we proceed to give the conyersation 
which ensued. 

Aunt Catharine was sister of the doctor's dead wife — 
who had restlessly hurried through life and out of life to 
realise Dr Gilbert's idea of a woman and a wife — rand 
-she kept house for him, doing what she could for the 
children. This was very little, for the doctor had his 
own ideas about their training, which he allowed no one 
to interfere with. It was supposed by the gossips of the 
village that Dr Gilbert would ultimately marry Aunt 
Catharine ; but it is doubtful whether he ever dreamed 
of such a thing. She was a woman who, if we may 
credit het own declaration, "never loved a man, and 
never feared one." It was pretty certain that she did 
not love the doctor, and quite as certain that she did not 
fear him. She held his restlessness in a kind of con- 
temptuous horror, and felt herself irresistibly drawn into 
antagonism with him. She loved his children, and 
served them affectionately and devotedly for the mother's 
sake ; but the doctor always aroused her to opposition. 
If he spoke, she contradicted him, or felt moved to do so. 
If he acted, she opposed him, or desired to oppose him. 
She was neither cross-grained nor malicious ; but a will, like 
the doctor's, that acknowledged no ruler, and did not recog- 
nise her existence any more than if she had been a house- 
fly, had bred an element of perverseness in her character. 
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clear promise of the millennium days; the Eev. Jonas 
Sliter spoke of her great achievements ; and the Eev. J. 
Desilver Newman assured her she " might fulfil a great 
career." She had thus got a distaste for quiet domestic 
life and all that pertains to it, and a craving hunger for 
feune had been awakened within her. The world should 
hear of her doings, should ring with her praises, and 
acknowledge itself her debtor. These things had com- 
bined to greatly raise the doctor^s hopes of his family, 
and so with Freddy on his knee he said,— 

'^ I wonder what we shall make of this little boy ? " 

" Oh, I know what I 'm going to be," said Fred, with a 
very wise and positive look, and a tone that indicated that 
he had never yet divulged his convictions to anybody. 

''Tell us all about it then," said the doctor. 

" Oh, I know — I know. You can't guess," responded 
the boy, with a smack of the lips that showed it must be 
something very delightful indeed. 

" I know," said the doctor very thoughtfully ; " you 're 
going to be a great lawyer." 

" No : " and the boy looked wise, and smacked his 
lips again, and said it was "something better 'n that." 

'' A minister," suggested Aunt Catharine. 

''Something better 'n that." (A shake of the head, 
and a wise look out of the window.)/ 

" A doctor," Fanny guessed. 

"I hope it's better 'n that," said the disgusted young 
gentleman — " nasty old pilla." 

"Tut — tut, Freddy ! Your father is a doctor," said 
Dr Gilbert with mock severity. 

" Well, I don't think it would be a good plan to have 
two Dr Qilberts ; do you, papa 3 " 
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"Why not?" 

'^ Because the people would be always making mis- 
takes, and getting the wrong one." 

The doctor joined Aunt Catharine and Fanny in a 
laugh over Fred's ingenuity, and then said, " Now I can 
guess What my little boy is going to be. He 's going to 
be a great scholar first ; and then, after a while, he is 
going to be a great man, and go into Parliament, and make 
splendid speeches, and then perhaps he '11 be Prime Min- 
ister. That 'sit, isn't it?" 

The boy was not to be won from his first secret choice 
by any eloquent description of the glory of scholarship, or 
the grandeur of political elevation, and so made his old 
reply, that it was something ^' better-n that." Then all 
gave it up, and declared they could not guess at all. He 
must tell them, or they should never know. 

"I'm going to be a cracker-pedlar," said Fred, in a 
tone of triumph. 

" A cracker-pedlar ! " exclaimed the astonished father. 
" What could put such nonsense into your foolish little 
head ? " 

" Yes, I 'm going to be a cracker-pedlar," persisted the 
boy. " I shaU have two splendid horses with long tails, 
and a cart painted red, and I 'm going to stop at the 
tavern, and have all the baker's gingerbread to eat, and 
I '11 give Aunt Catharine and Fanny all they want to eat; 

■ 

and I 'm going to have a beautiful whip with my name 
worked into the handle, and a spotted dog with a brass 
collar' on his neck, to run imder the cart ; and fur gloves, 

and a shiny cap, and " 

Here the little boy was interrupted by such a hearty 
laugh from his three fond listeners, that he could proceed 
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no fiirtlier. As lie looked with surprise upon the dif- 
f erent members of the group, his sensitive nature took 
umbrage at the inexpUcable merriment, and he buried his 
face in his father's breast, and burst into a fit of violent 
weeping. It took many words of tender assurance from 
all the offending parties to restore the child's composure, 
and when, at last, the smiles shone out through the tears, 
Dr Gilbert was ready to tell him — a baby in years and 
thought — what he proposed to do with him. 

" I wish to make ray boy,'* said Dr Gilbert, with a 
new tenderness which the child's tears had engendered, 
the best little scholar in Crampton. He must study 
very hard, and improve his time, and learn as fast as 
ever he can. By-and-by, when he gets a little older, 
and becomes fit for college, we shall have him recite to 
Mr Wilton, and Mr Wilton will teach him Latin and 
Greek, and a great many things that he doesn't know 
anything about yet ; and then, after a while, he will go 
to college, and be a grand young man, and study very 
hard, and be the best scholar in his class ; and when he 
has been there four years, he will graduate, and deliver 
the valedictory address, and his papa will be on the plat- 
form to hear him, and perhaps Aunt Catharine and sister 
Fanny will be there too. Won't that be splendid, now ? 
Won't that be a great deal better than to be a cracker- 
pedlar?" 

The boy was sober and thoughtful for a few minutes, 
and then inquired, *' And shall I be in the coUege alone ? 
Will nobody that I know be there too 1 Won't Arthur 
Blague be there ] " 

" Arthur Blague will be too old by that time, my son," 
said the doctor. '* Besides, poor Arthur Blague can't go 
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to college at alL He has lost his father, and has not 
enough money. Poor Arthur is going to work down at 
Hucklebury, to get money to support his mother and 
little Jamie.** 

" Why, father ! " exclaimed Miss Fanny Gilbert. 

The doctor looked up, struck by the peculiar tone of 
surprise and pain that characterised his daughters ex- 
clamation. Fanny blushed, then she grew pale, and 
trembled in every fibre of her frame. 

Aunt Catharine's eyes flashed fire. '^ I think It 's a 
shame," said Aunt Catharine, ^'that the noblest young 
man in Crampton should be allowed to waste his life in a 
factory under such a man as Buggies, when there are so 
many here who are quite able to help him." 

*' He wouldn't accept help, if it were offered to him," 
said the doctor drily. 

'' Then I 'd make him," said Aunt Catharine decidedly. 

"You'd work miracles, doubtless," responded Dr 
Gilbert; and then, the conversation promising to lapse 
into an uncongenial channel, he put down his little boy, 
rose from his chair, and left the room. 

" I think it 's the most shameful thing I ever knew 
your father consent to," continued Aunt Catharine, ad- 
dressing herself to Fanny. 

Fanny would not trust herself to speak ; so, to avoid 
conversation, she left Fred with his aunt, and ascended to 
her chamber, when she closed the door and locked it 
Then she went to her mirror to see what and how much 
her face had betrayed. The mirror gave her no answer. 
It only showed her a face in which the colour went and 
came, and went and came again, and a pair of eyes that 
would have been blue had they not been gray, or gray 
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had they not been blue. The donble nature discovered 
itself hardly less in her physical than in her mental char- 
acteristics. 

Fanny Qilbert did not love Arthur Blague. So far as 
she knew, he did not love her. They had, as neighbours, 
as early playmates, and, at one time, as schoolmates, been 
mnch associated. Her father and Arthur's father had 
been excellent friends. Her mother and Arthur's mother 
had been intimately neighbourly. But, though she had 
never loved him, she admired him ; and as he was the 
superior of any young man of her acquaintance, iu manly 
beauty and all manly qualities, it is not strange that, 
quite unconsciously, her life's possibilities had yoked 
themselves with his life's possibilities. One thing was 
certain : her beau ideal — and by this is meant, of course, 
her ideal beau — had marvellously resembled Arthur 
Blague ; and when that beau ideal stepped down from 
its height of splendid possibilities into actualities of life, 
that were not only prosy but repulsive^ she was sadly 
shocked. 

" Humph ! " (a fine nasal ejaculation of impatient con- 
tempt^ accompanied by a decided elevation of the organ 
used on the occasioa) ''What do I care for Arthur 
Blague 1" followed the ejaculation; and her eyes, in 
which the gray and blue were struggling for the mastery, 
flashed proudly in the mirror. 

Certainly ! Of course ! What did she care for Arthur 
Blague 1 Nobody had accused her of caring anything for 
him. Besides, how could a girl be in love who was 
going to have a career ? Love meant marriage at some 
time. Love meant subordination to somebody. So the 
heart, with its petals all formed and ready to be kissed 
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into bloom^ (had the kiss been ready,) was coolly tied so 
that it could not bloom at all. The he(id passed the 
string around the opening bud, and half -pitied the re- 
straint of its throbbing life. The blue eyes looked softly 
into the mirror no longer ; there was no longer any clash 
of colours ; they had changed to gray. 

Miss Gilbert, having discarded all thoughts of Arthur 
as a man whose life sustained any relation to hers, pro- 
ceeded to think of Mm ^mply Ja human bemg of 'the 
masculine gender, and an indefinite capacity for improve- 
ment. Could one like Arthur Blague become a slave 1 
Arthur was a young man, and ought to have a young 
man's will. T^ould he — could he — bend that will to the 
will of a mean and sordid man, for bread ? She was only 
a woman, and yet she would not do it. "No : she would 
starve first. Must there not be something mean and 
weak in a character that could so adapt itself to the 
shifting exigencies and paltry economies of life? He 
had always been gentle ; now he had become quite a 
girl. He had consented to become the servant of an in- 
ferior — ^to place himself upon a level with inferiors. 

"There's something wrong about Arthur Blague," 
soliloquised Lliss Gilbert, "or he never could do this. 
Never ! " 

What a wise young woman I How wise all young 
women are at sixteen ! 

Having decided that Arthur Blague was nothing to 
her, and, * still further, decided that there was a fated 
defect in the young man somewhere, Miss Gilbert sat' 
down in calm self-complacency, and commenced to read 
some loose leaves of manuscript They were not old 
letters ; they were not new letters. They were not even 



■ 
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school-girl compositions. They were something of mnch 
more interest and importance. Fanny read page after 
page while the daylight lasted, and then lighted her 
lamp, and read on until she had completed them all. 

When she had finished them, she pushed them from her 
with a sigh, and burying her face in her hands, subsided 
into deep thought. While she is thinking, we will say 
a few words about the manuscript Perhaps a marked 
passage in a country newspaper which lies on the table 
before the young woman, will the most readily introduce 
us to the character of these interesting pages in Fanny's 
own handwriting :— 

'* We trust that we shall be deemed guilty of no in- 
delicate breach of confidence, in giving publicity to a 
statement that by some means has found its way out 
of the private circle to which it was originally com- 
municated, to the effect that a young lady, 720^ a hun- 
dred miles from the neighbouring village of Crampton — 
the highly accomplished daughter of a distinguished 
physician — is now busily engaged upon a work of fiction. . 
The fair authoress, we are assured, has not yet exhausted 
the delicious term of 'sweet sixteen,' though she has 
already, in another field of effort, demonstrated the pos- 
session of those rare gifts and aptitudes which will 
enable her to succeed abundantly in the arduous career 
which she has chosen. We shall anticipate the essay of 
this new candidate for public honours with unusual 
interest. In the meantime, we beg her pardon, and that 
of her friends, if this early announcement of her inten- 
tions shall be deemed premature or unwarranted." 

So this manuscript was Fanny's new "work of fic- 
tion," and 80 Fanny had chosen. a literary career. How 
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the fact that she was engaged in writing could have 
found its way into the Littleton Examiner, she was 
utterly at a loss to imagine. It was tme, she had spoken 
of the matter to an intimate friend — ^a yOnng woman, 
who knew another young woman who was veiy well ac- 
quainted with Rei. J. Desilver Newman, who, of course, 
knew his neighbour, the editor of the Examiner^ and 
who, in fact, had the credit of writing the articles for 
that paper; but it was hardly possible that the n^ws 
should hare got out in that way. One thing was cer- 
tain — she had been indiscreet. She should have told 
no one, and then no one would have known anything 
about it. She should have written all the time with her 
gray eyes ; for the blue eyes sought for sympathy and 
communion. She had told one £dend, because the 
woman in her demanded that she should tell one fiiend: 
Was the pubKc announcement distasteful to her! 
Fanny Gilbert with blue eyes shrank from it offended ; 
but afterward, when Fanny Gilbert with gray eyes began 
to think about it, she gloried in it She would be re- 
marked upon, and pointed out as the young woman who 
was writing a noveL Admiring and wondering eyes 
would be upon her whenever she walked through the 
street, or appeared in a public assembly. A romantic 
personal interest would attach to her. Ah ! yes. Gray- 
eyed Fanny Gilbert was pleased in spite of herself. 

But the work of writing was a veiy weary and a veiy 
perplexing work. Her life had not been sufficiently 
varied to afford her a competent range of incidents. 
With the consciousness of sufficient power for her work, she 
had also the consciousness of poverty of materials. It was 
of this poverty that she was now thinking so veiy deeply. 
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It is not to be denied that she was also vexed with 
the thought that the hero of her story bore a striking 
resemblance to Arthur Blague, and that, although that 
young man had ceased to be a hero in her eyes, she 
could not change him for any other young man she knew. 
Other uncomfortable thoughts came to her along with 
this. She had never communicated her designs to her 
father, and she was not certain that he would regard 
them with favour. 

Her reverie, which had been somewhat protracted, was 
disturbed at last by the sound of feet upon the stairs* 
and then by a rap at her door. She rose hurriedly, 
thrust her manuscript into the desk, and admitted her 
father and little Fred. 

" Fred wishes you to put him to bed," said her father ; 
** and Catharine says you have received a late Littleton 
paper," he added. *' Ah ! here it is ; " and the doctor 
laid his hand upon it. 

Fanny put out both her hands in pantomimic depreca- 
tion. 

" You can have it again," said the doctor ; " I only 
wish to look at the probate notices : " saying which, he 
bade Fred *' good night," and walked down-stairs« 

Very stupid and very tremulous fingers engaged that 
night in undressing the little boy, and when he said 
" Our Father who art in heaven " to her, she was think- 
ing only of her father who was down-stairs reading 
*' probate notices," in the Littleton Examiner. The 
sweet little '' Amen " was just breathed when she heard 
ber father^s steps in the hall, and hia voice calling 
*' Fanny," at the foot of the stairs. 

Fanny looked in the glass again, and then went slowly 
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down-stairs. Every part of her varied nature was on the 
alert. A gentle, sympathetic word would win her into 
tenderness and tractableness ; while harsh dealing would 
arouse her to opposition the most positive. She would 
like, of all things the most, to have her father talk en- 
couragingly and sympathetically of her new enterprise. 
^The woman and the daughter were delicately alive to any 
gentle word or kind counsel that the strong man and the 
father might utter ; but the ambitious aspirant for public 
applause was sensitive in an equal degree, and, firmly 
Ihroned, was prepared imperiously to defend her preroga- 
tives and pleasures. 

Miss Gilbert entered the drawing-room with anything 
but the air of a child or a culprit — ^not defiantly, but as 
if she were prepared for any event, and rather expected 
the event to be unpleasant. 

** Have you seen that paragraph ?" inquired the doctor 
excitedly, extending the copy of the Littleton Examiner 
to Fanny, with his thumb half-covering the familiar lines. 

'* I have, sir," replied Fanny, coolly. 

" What does it mean 1 " The doctor's eyes flashed, 
and he spoke loudly and harshly. 

" I don't know, sir." 

-** You don't know, eh t I know.'' 

*' Perhaps you will tell me, father." 

"Fanny, Fanny, this will not do. You must not 
speak to me with such a look and tone. You kno'v 
very well that this paragraph can refer only to you. 
Have you ever given authority to any one to publish such 
a paragraph as that t " 

"I certainly never have," Fanny replied, very d©- 
cidedly* 
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"Have you ever," pursued her father, "said to any 
one anything from which this impertinent paragraph 
could be made 1 " 

" I suppose I have, to an intimate friend." 

" Were you hoaxing her, or telling her the truth 1 " 

'*! told her the truth," 

" To an intimate friend, eh ? To an intimate friend, 
and not to me 1 Why not to me ? " 

" Because I feared that you would not favour my 
project." 

" You are very frank, upon my word. So far as you 
could guess what my will would be, you would disobey 
it What have you been writing ? " 

Miss Gilbert was angry. She did not look into her 
father's face, but studied the paper on the wall. 

" Fanny, tell me what you have been writing." 

Still looking at the wall, Fanny replied, "I have 
begun to write a novel, and only begun. I have not 
been without the hope that it would please my father — 
that it would be a happy surprise to him. I have not 
been — I have never been — a disobedient daughter. I 
have followed your wishes all my life, and no being in 
the world has had so much to do in bringing me to the 
undertaking of this enterprise as you have. I am ambi- 
tious, because you have fostered ambition in me. I have 
been kept before the public in one way and another ever 
since I can remember. I have been taught to regard 
piublic applause as a very pleasant and precious thing. 
To excel in study, to shine in examinations and public 
exhibitions, to win praise for wonderful achievements, 
has been the aim of my life for years, and to this you 
have always pushed me. You have heard me publidy 
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praised here, in our own cliurch, and you were pleased. 
I feel now that I can never be content with the common 
lot of woman, and I declare that I will not accept it. 
I will not live a humdrum, insignificant life of subordin- 
ation to the wills and lives of others, save in my own 
way. I will have a career." 

Dr Gilbert was utterly astonished. He had watched 
his daughter with painful interest as she revealed her- 
self to him in her first open attempt to cut loose from 
his will and to assert herself, and when she closed, he 
could only echo her closing words — "a career!" A 
woman with "a career" was something he could not 
comprehend at all; or, if he comprehended it, he did 
not comprehend the motives of his daughter's ambition. 
That he had ever contributed to this ambition he did 
not admit for a moment ; but he was puzzled as to what 
course to pursue. He saw that his daughter might be 
easily exasperated; so the bright thought occurred to 
him that perhaps this desire for a career nught possibly 
be a sort of mental small-pox or measles, which must run 
its course, and would then leave her free from the liability 
to a recurrence of the disease. 

"Then you have determined to write this novell" 
said Dr Gilbert. 

'"It would be the saddest disappointment of my life 
to be obliged to relinquish it." 

" And to publish it 1 " 

" I have no motive for writing a book that is not to 
be published." 

" I did not know," said the doctor, " but you might 
have done it for your own improvement. It would be 
a very fine diversion, you know, in case you take up 
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German and Hebrew, and the higher mathematics, thia 
winter." 

** Most I for ever be doing something for my own im« 
provement? Must I be for ever studying 9 I am tired 
of always taking in ; I wish to do something, and to be 
recognised as a — as a — ^power in the world." Fanny 
said this very fervently, ]bat the last words sounded very 
large, and she knew they seemed ridiculous to her father, 
who smiled, almost derisively, as the hot blood mounted 
to her temples. 

The half-amused, half -pitying contempt which Fanny 
saw in her father's face roused her anger. She rose from 
her chair impetuously, and stamping one foot upon the 
floor, exclaimed, " I wish I were a man ! I think it a 
curse to be a woman." 

" Why, Fanny 1 " exclaimed Dr Gilbert, greatly 
shocked. 

" I do think it a curse to be a woman. I never knew 
a woman who was not a slave or a nonentity, nor a man 
who did not wish to make her one or the other. A 
woman has no freedom, and no choice of life. She can 
take no position, and have no^ power, without becoming 
a scoffing and a byword. You have been talking to 
Fred ever since he was in the cradle about a career ; you 
have placed before him the most exciting motives to 
effort ; but you have never dreamed of my being anything 
more than Dr Gilbert's very clever daughter, or a tribu- 
tary to some selfish man's happiness and respecta- 
bility* I say that I will not accept this lot, and that 
I do not believe my Maker ever intended I should ac- 
cept it." 

All this Miss Gilbert uttered vehemently, and enforced 
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with Bundiy emphatic gestures, and then she tamed to 
leave the room. 

" Fanny, sit down ! ** The doctor's will was rising. 

** I can listen without sitting, sir ; but I should like to 
retire." 

" Sit down, I say," 

Fanny altered the position of her chair very deliber- 
ately, placed herself before it very slowly, and settled into 
her seat very proudly indeed. 

" Fanny Qilbert, never speak such words to me again 
while you live. I will not allow it ; I will not permit 
you to insult me, and disgrace yourself, by such language. 
I am astonished. I am confounded. I am — ah — who 
has been putting such mischievous notions into your 
headr 

" Women never have any notions, except such as are 
put into their heads, I suppose, of course." 

" Do you use this tone of irony to me 9 Hear what 
I have to say, and do not speak to me — do not speak 
to me again to-night. You have begun what you call 
a career, and have begun it just where such an inex- 
perienced girl as you would naturally begin it. I un- 
derstand your case, I think, and I shall not interfere 
with your purpose. Nay, it is my will that you go on 
and satisfy yourself — ^that you prove the utter hollow- 
ness of jour notions. I will go further than this. If, 
when you have finished your book, you will submit it 
to Mr Wilton, and he decides that it will not absolutely 
disgrace you, I will find a publisher for it. But by all 
means be as diligent as you can be with your work. Do 
with your might what your hands have undertaken to do, 
and do not leave it until it shall be finished. You can go." 
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Browbeaten, but not subdued, Miss Gilbert rose and 
sailed out of the room. Her heart was in a tumult. 
Her eyes were full of tears. Her head ached almost 
to bursting with the pressure of rebellious blood. The 
moment she left the presence of the strong will that had 
roused her, the woman's want of solace and sympathy 
swept through her whole nature. Meeting Aunt Catha- 
rine in the upper hall, she cast herself, sobbing, and soft 
as a child, upon the spinster^s bosom, and was led by 
that good woman into her room. Then Aunt Catharine 
sat down upon Fanny's bed, and took Fanny's head upon 
her shoulder, and passed her arm around her waist, 
and sat in perfect silence with her for half an hour, 
while her niece enjoyed unrestrained the "luxury of 
grief." 

"There, dear, have you got down to where you can 
pray 9 " inquired Aunt Catharine, putting off the young 
head. 

Fanny smiled faintly, and said, " Thank you, aunt, it 
has done me so much good," then kissed her affection- 
ately, and bade her "good night" 

Fanny's prayer was a yery broken and unsatisfactory 
one that night, and the doctor's, it is to. be feared, was 
hardly more consolatory. A long reverie followed the 
retirement of his daughter from his presence. At the 
close of this, he took up the copy of the Littleton Exam- 
iner, and re-perused the offensive paragraph. It had 
changed somehow. It did not seem so very offensive as 
it did at first. Then he subsided into another reverie, in 
which the possibilities of Fanny's career were followed 
very far — so far, that Dr Gilbert had become a very 
noted man, for having a famous daughter, who had con- 
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tributed richly to the literature of her country. He began, 
before he was conscious of it, to sympathise with his 
daughter's project. Many excellent women had written 
books, and why not ^' the highly accomplished daughter 
of a distinguished physician ? " 

Ah ! if Fanny had possessed more tact, if her eyes had 
been just a shade bluer, she could have made her peace 
with her father that night, and sapped the will of the 
strong man through the weak point of his character, and 
made him essentially her servant. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE MISTBESS OF UUCKLEBUBY AND HEB ACCOMPLISHED 

DAUQHTEB. 

On the evening of the accident to the proprietor of 
Hucklebury, Arthur did not retire to bed until late, 
anxious to karn from Dr Gilbert the fate of the pro- 
prietor. He called at the house of the doctor several 
times, but that gentleman had not returned. He knew 
that the casualty was a serious one, and one that would 
be likely to have important relations to his future 
life. It would inevitably thwart all his plans, or 
modify, in some unlooked-for way, his destiny. His 
despondent mother felt that it was only a new mis- 
fortune added to her already extended list, and de- 
clared that she had expected something like it from the 
first. 

At last Arthur relinquished the expectation of seeing 
the doctor that night, and went to bed. The next morn- 
ing was dark and rainy. An eastern storm was raging 
when he rose, and the walk was covered with deciduous 
foliage. Large trees that had borne into the night abun- 
dant wealth of mellow purple and scarlet and gold greeted 
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the gray light of the morning in shivering and moaning 
nakedness. The clouds sailed low and fast upon an 
atmosphere of mist, and tossed overboard their burden 
in fitful and spiteful showers. The ground was soaked 
and spongy, and everything above and below looked sad 
and forbidding as Arthur left his door for the scene of 
his daily labour. 

He had accomplished possibly half of the distance to 
the mill, running rather than walking, when his ear 
caught the sound of wheels ; and soon afterwards Dr 
Gilbert and his gig showed themselves through the misty 
twilight. Arthur hailed the doctor, and inquired for his 
employer. 

" He is at death's door," replied the doctor, ** with the 
bare possibility of being saved. He wants, too, such 
care as only a man can give him. His family are worse 
than nothing, and I see no way but for you to become 
his nurse, and take the charge of him until he either 
dies or recovers. I have been with him all night, but I 
cannot be with him to-day. Go directly to the house, 
and I will be there in the course of a few hours, and will 
give you my directions." 

Saying this to Arthur, who was so much impressed by 
this new turn of events that he could not reply, Dr 
Gilbert chirruped to the littl6 black pony, who stood 
uneasily in the storm, with his ears turned back very 
savagely, and away rolled the gig into the mist, leaving 
the young man standing with his face toward Crampton. 
A momeht of indecision was followed by the active re- 
sumption of his way to Hucklebury. Arriving at the 
mill, he found everything in confusion. The early break- 
fast had been eaten, and the operatives were assembled 
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in the mill as if there had been no other resort ; but the 
wh^el was not in motion. Gathered into knots here 
and there in the different rooms, some of them were dis- 
cussing their master's calamity with unbecoming levity, 
while others, less talkative, were looking solemn and ap- 
prehensive. 

Why was it that all these men and women regarded 
Arthur Blague, as he entered the mill, with an expecta- 
tion of help and direction 1 He was but a boy, and 
knew nothing of the duties of the establishment ; but 
they turned to him just as naturally as if he had been 
their master for years^ They were "all alike down at 
Hucklebury." They were all men and women who had 
been governed, who had had their wills crushed out of 
them, who had lived and moved only in cowardly de- 
pendence. The bell had controlled them like a flock of 
sheep. Their employer's presence had been their stim- 
ulus to labour, and his mind and will were in them all. 
As soon as that mind and will and presence were with- 
drawn, they were helpless, because they had long since 
ceased to govern and direct themselves. There was no 
leader among them. They had all been conquered — 
** they were all alike." 

The moment Arthur stepped into the mill, the knots 
of men and women dissolved, and all flocked around him. 
" Have you heard from old Ruggles 1 " " Have you 
seen the doctor 1" "What does the doctor think 1" 
were questions which poured in upon him from every 
side. Arthur told them what the doctor had said, and 
asked them what they were going to do. Nobody knew ; 
nobody assumed to speak for the others. All were dumb. 

Arthur waited a moment, looking from one to aa- 
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other ; when Cheek, standinig on a bale of cloth, shouted, 
** This meeting will please to come to order." 

As the meeting happened to be in a veiy perfect state 
of order at the instant, it of course immediately went into 
the disorder of imnecessary laughter. 

^' I motion/' said Cheek, assuming all the active func- 
tions of a deliberative assembly, " that Arthur Blague, 
Esq., be the governor of this mill till somebody gets well, 
or somebody kicks the bucket. All who are in favour 
will say * ay.' " 

The " ay " was very unanimous, whatever may have 
been intended by it. 

" All those opposed will shut their clam-shells," con- 
tinued Cheek, " and for ever after hold their peace." 

In the midst of much merriment. Cheek handed to 
Arthur, with a profound bow, an old hat which belonged 
to the proprietor, and then put his own under his arm, in 
token of his readiness to receive orders. 

Arthur was about to decline the honour conferred 
upon him, and to say that the occasion was hardly one 
that admitted of levity, when his eye detected, among 
the girls of the group, an earnest face, back from which 
fell the familiar sun-bonnet. The moment the woman 
caught his eye, she becikoned to him. Making his way 
through the group, he followed her aside, and then she 
turned upon him her full blue eyes, and spoke. 

" Mr Blague," she said, with a low, firm voice, 4nd an 
air of good breeding, " these people are in trouble, and 
do not know what to do. Advise them frankly. Do 
not be afraid because you are a comparative stranger to 
them. Tell them what to do, and they will do it. Leave 
me, and act at once." 
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All this was said rapidly, and in a tone that no one 
heard but ha The words were those of command ; the 
voice was one of respectful entreaty. Arthur turned 
to the assembly, whose eyes had followed him, while 
his mysterious counsellor took her station at her looms. 

" We do not elect our master in this mill," said Ar- 
thur pleasantly. " It is not in accordance with the con- 
stitution of Hucklebury ; therefore, I beg leave to decline 
the honour you have conferred upon me ; but there is 
one thing we can all do." 

'* What's that) what's thatl" inquired a dozen 
voices. 

^' Each person can do his own duty in his own place, 
and be his own master ; and if each one does this, there 
will be no trouble, and the work will all be done, and 
done well. If Mr Buggies recovers, then his business 
will suffer no interruption ; if he dies, you will have pay 
for your labour." 

The question, so difficult to these people, who had lost 
the idea of governing themselves, was solved. He had 
not ceased to speak, when a strong hand raised the gate, 
and the big wheel was in. motion. In five minutes, the 
mill was in full operation. A sense of individual respon- 
sibility brought self-respect, and awakened a sentiment 
of honour. They were happier, and more faithful in 
heart and hand to the interests of their employer, than 
they had been in all the history of their connexion with 
the establishment. Arthur looked for the girl who had 
spoken to hiuL She met his eye with a smile, bowed 
slightly, as if acknowledging his service, and turned to her 
work. 

Half-bewildered by the events of the mornings in 
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which he seemed to have played an important part, with^ 
out comprehending how or why he had done it, and with 
the strange low voice of the young woman still lingering 
in his ears, he turned from the mill to seek the dwelling 
of hia employer, in' accordance with the wishes of Dr 
Gilbert. 

Old Ruggles lived in a little dwelling on a hill that 
overlooked the works. It was hardly superior in size 
and architectural pretensions to the tenements occupied 
by the men, among his operatives, who had families. 
Arthur rapped softly at the door, and was admitted by a 
woman, whom he recognised at once as Mrs Buggies. 
She was coarse and vulgar-looking, very fat, with large 
hands, small cunning eyes, and flowing cap -strings. 
Everything she wore seemed to float back from her an- 
terior aspect, as if she had stood for a week facing a 
strong wind Her cap flew back at her ears, and the 
strings hung over her shoulders ; the ends of her neck- 
erchief were parallel with her cap-strings ; her skirts 
were very scant before and very full behind, as if, 
which was the fact, she always moved very fast, and 
created a vacuum in her passage, which every light 
article upon her ponderous person strove to reach and 
fllL 

She greeted Arthur, with a very dolorous face, but 
called him "Arthur" quite familiarly, and aflected an 
air of polite condescension, as she inquired if he wcfuld 
sit down and have a cup of coffee. " We are trying, 
Leonora and me,'' said Mrs Ruggles, '^to take some- 
thing to support natur', because, as I tell Leonora, it '0 
a duty to bear up under the strokes of Providence, and 
he able to help them that needs us." 
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Mrs Buggies, as she said this, pointed Arthur to a 
chair at the table, by the side of Leonora, and went to 
the cupboard for a plate, cup, and saucer. Leonora, the 
daughter, was an old acquaintance of the young man's, 
and he shook her listless, lifeless hand in silence. 

"The coffee doesn't look very well this morning," 
said Mrs Buggies, as she poured out a cup for Arthur, 
"but I s'pose it's more nourishing than as if it was 
settled. I always told father," by which reverential 
term the lady intended to designate her husband, " that 
if coffee was nourishing at all, the grounds was the best 
part of it. You know how it is with porridge?" And 
Mrs Buggies looked at Arthur as she handed him the 
cup and the suggestive illustration together, as if the 
two articles were sufficient to floor the strongest preju- 
dices. 

"Will you have another cup, dear?" said Leonora's 
mamma to that young woman. Leonora did not reply, 
save by a contemptuous twist of her features, and a 
shake of her head. 

"I don't think Leonora cares. much for coflfee," pur- 
jsued Mrs Buggies. 

"I like coffee, but not slops," responded the young 
woman, pettishly. 

" Now, dear, don't speak so," said mamma deprecat- 
ingly ; ^' this is what we get for sending you to boarding- 
school Oh ! girls are brought up so different from what 
they was when I was young. N6w, dear, you know that 
we never settle our coffee with eggs after they get to be 
over a shilling a dozen. Father and me has always been 
obliged to be equinomical, and to look after odds and 

E 
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ends, and if you have got extravagant notions into your 
head; you didn't git them at home. You know that, 
dear, jest as well as I do." 

Leonora breathed a little gust of irritation through her 
nostrils, as if a fly were upon her Hp. 

Arthur was sufficiently amused with the mother, but 
he was honestly concerned for the father, and he won- 
dered how the face he met at the door could so sud- 
denly lose its longitude. He ventured to change the 
direction of the conversation by inquiring into Mr Rug- 
gles's condition. 

The fat face gathered incalculable solemnity on the 
instant. '' Father has took sights of laudlum — sights of 
laudlum ! " and Mrs Euggles shook her head, as if the 
" laudlum " were the big end of the calamity. 

" I hope it has quieted him," said Arthur. 

" Yes, he *s asleep now, and Joslyn is setting up with 
him. Joslyn is a very still man, you know, for one 
that's so heavy as he is. I s'pose he's got used to going 
tiptoe by always having a baby at home. It would be 
an awful stroke to Joslyn if father should be took away." 
Mrs Ruggles's own woe seemed to be entirely submerged 
by her sympathy for Joslyn. 

" But we all hope he will live," said Arthur cordially, 
" and I know Dr Gilbert hasn't given him up." 

" Oh ! such a sight — such a sight ! " exclaimed the 
wife, as the sound of the doctor's name recalled the pain- 
ful scenes of the night ; " every rag of clothes torn off of 
him, and his leg broke, and his body no better than so 
mifch jelly ! It 's the greatest wonder that he 's alive, 
now. It seemed to me as if I never should live through 
it ; and it wouldn't be strange if he should be took away. 
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after all. But it isn't our doings, and we must be re- 
signed to the stroke, if it comes." 

The last portion of these remarks was accompanied 
by appropriate sighs ; but it somehow seemed to Arthur 
as if resignation would not be such a difficult duty 
after all. 

The small, cunning eyes of the woman read as much 
as this in the young man's face, and she continued, 
^' It 's a duty to be thankful for our comforts, whatever 
comes." 

During this conversation Leonora had sat in perfect 
silence, expressing only by her lazy features the contempt 
she felt for her mother, and for the meal before her. 
Her eyes gave no evidence of tears, past or present. She 
was annoyed, to be sure, but she was always annoyed. 
With a father and a mother wholly absorbed by worldli- 
ness, she had grown up in indolence — the insipid, un- 
grateful recipient of every loving ministry of which her 
parents were capable. Arthur turned his eyes upon her 
in astonishment, wondering that the nature of any woman 
could be so apathetic. 

Mrs Huggles noticed Arthur's observation of her daugh- 
ter, and continued, '* As I was saying, father has looked 
out for his own family, and Leonora is provided for. 
There isn't any girl in Crampton that is any better edi- 
cated than she is, and there isn't one that will have such a 
setting-out. Of course, she will have all we have got at 
last, when we are both took away, but I mean she shall 
always hold it in her own right. I don't think it 's right 
for folks to tug and tug all their lives to get money 
together to spoil their children's husbands with. When 
I married father — you know I married him out of the 
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mill — I had my own bank stock that I had earned myself, 
and I Ve always held it in my own right. I think it 's 
such 9 comfort for a woman' to have bank stock if her 
husband's took away." 

Even Leonora could not stand this. " Mother," ^d 
she, " Mr Blague thinks you are a fool ; I 'm sure I do." 

" Don't speak so, dear," responded the mother tenderly. 
" You are not yourself this morning." 

"That's a blessing: then I'm not your daughter;" 
and without asking to be released from the table, Leonora 
rose, and lounged out of the room. 

Arthur thought it time for business. " Dr Gilbert tells 
me I am to nurse Mr Buggies," said he, recalling Mrs 
Buggies from the admiring contemplation of her daugh- 
ter's retiring figure. 

** I know it," she replied, ** and I should have spoke 
of it before, but I knew father was asleep, and that Jos^ 
lyn would call us if anything happened. I s'pose," and 
Mrs Buggies sighed, *Hhat because I talk and eat my 
victuals, you and Leonora think I don't feel this stroke, 
but little you know ! I have to talk, for my mind's dis- 
tractjsd, and I think of everything ; and I have to eat to 
support natur* and bear up. Arthur, I forgot to inquire 
about your mother. How is she 1 " 

" She is not any better, Mrs Buggies," he replied. 

^^ She was always kind o' weakly," said Mrs Buggies, 
musing. " Dear me ! How well I remember her when 
she felt too big to speak to me ! She was mighty crank 
when she married high; but some goes up and some 
goes down. And isn't it strange, now, that her boy 
should, come here and wait upon father ! " said Mrs Bug- 
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gles, without the remotest suspicion that her remarks 
were offensive. 

" I think my mother never treated you in any other 
than a ladylike way, Mrs Buggies, and I beg you will 
not mention her name to me again.'' 

" Well, of course, I didn't mean to hu^rt your feelings," 
repUed the woman, wondering at Arthur's impudence. 
" I 'm very sorry, of course, for your mother. I ra'ally 
hope she's got something in her own right, and that 
she 'U cheer up, and git along comfortable." 

Arthur bit his lip, vexed at the woman's stolid per^ 
tinacity, and amused in spite of himself with her lack of 
sense and sensibility. He rose, and said, " Will you call 
Joslyn, Mrs Euggles ? " 

The floor creaked and shook as the large woman went 
on her errand; and ,soon afterwards Joslyn appeared — a 
white, tallowy4ooking, middle-aged man, with a large, 
flat face, faded eyes, and a bald spot on the top of his 
head, over which the hair was braided. 

" How is Mr Euggles ? " inquired Arthur. 

" I don' know," replied Joslyn in a whisper. 

" Does he suffer ? " 

" I don' know, I 'm sure." 

« Did Dr Gilbert set his broken leg 1 " 

" I don' know. He did something to it." 

" Are you to stay here ? " 

" I don' know, I 'm sure." 

" What are you doing for him ] " 

'* I don' know;, Dr Gilbert told me to sit by him, and 
give him his drops once in two hours if he was awake* 
If he wasn't, I wasn't to wake him up." 
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" Well," said Arthur, " tell me about the drops, and 
then go home, and go to bed. I am come to look after 
Mr Ruggles." 

" Just as you say, of course," said Joslyn. 

Then Josljrn explained the doctor's directions, and 
hoped Arthur would stand between him and all harm, 
if the^ master should wake and be olSended because he 
had left him. " I feel particular about keeping in with 
him," said Joslyn in explanation, " for I have a good 
many to look after." Having said this, the humble and 
fearful man spread a spotted bandana handkerchief over 
his head, and went off through the storm toward his 
little tenement on tiptoe, as if the street were Hned with 
babies in profound slumber. 

Arthur entered the room where the proprietor lay. 
Pale and haggard in look — the more so for the black- 
ness of his beard — he lay moaning in a narcotic dream. 
Arthur took a seat by his side, and, in doing so, made 
a noise with his chair. The eyes of the sleeper were in- 
stantaneously wide open. Wild, glassy, and apprehen- 
sive, they gazed into Arthur's face with an expression 
that sent a shudder through his frame. It was an ex- 
pression of hate, astonishment, and inquiry. The master 
tried to rise, but his muscles refused to lift him an inch. 

"What am. I here forf What are you here for]" 
whispered the man. 

" You have met with an accident," said Arthur, stoop- 
ing over him. " You are badly hurt, and must be quiet." 

" Who says I 'm hurt 1 Who hurt me 1 Why ain't 
you to work ? " moaned old Ruggles, gasping with the 
exertion which the words cost him. 

Then Arthur told him all about his injury, and what 
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had been done for him, and furthermore informed him 
that he must obey all directions, or he could not Uve. 
As the meaning of Arthur^s words sank slowly into his 
benumbed consciousness, the fierce look faded out of the 
master's eyes, and gave place to an expression of fear and 
anxiety. 

"Don't let me die," said he, with a pitiful whine. 
** Don't let me die. I can't die." 

" We shall do all we can for you, but you must not 
talk," said Arthur. 

" I didn't mean you any harm," whimpered the master, 
evidently recalling his treatment of Arthur, and afraid 
that the young man would now revenge himself upon 
him in some way. "I didn't mean you any harm. 
Don't lay up anything agin me." And the cowardly 
man cried like a helpless baby. 

Arthur reassured him, and then without further par- 
ley commanded him to be silent. So the proprietor of 
Hucklebury works, subdued by fear and helplessness, put 
himself into the hands of his new apprentice. Arthur 
watched him through the long morning, and as the re- 
action from the terrible nervous shock came on, he 
hung over him, and fanned him as faithfully as if he had 
been his own father. With the reaction came insanity. 
The master was* in his mill, scolding his hands, and rav- 
ing about Arthur. He accused one of wasting, and 
another of idling, and threatened another. 

At noon, Dr GUbert's little pony came pounding over 
the bridge, and the gig reeled up to the door, the doctor 
touching the ground before the vehicle had fairly stopped. 
He found his patient quite as well as he expected ; < and 
giving Arthur full directions, he told him that he had 
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provided company for his motker, and tliat she would 
not expect him home until it should be proper for him to 
leave his diarge. 

Convalescence nidi the proprietor was very slow in 
its progress, and interrupted by frequent relapses. It 
was for many reeks a matter of doubt whether he would 
ever permanently recover. In the meantime, Aunt 
Catharine had taken it upon herself to see that Mw 
Blague was not left alone, and that she needed no essen- 
tial service which Arthur's absence deprived her of. 
BuEdness at the mill went on entirely through the medium 
of Arthur Blague. He was nurse, accountant, c(Hifi' 
dentiai clerk, salesman, factotum. He was the only man 
competent to do the bumiess correspondence for his 
employer ; and as the latter was clear-beaded after the 
first few days of fever, he made the young man his right 
arm in eveiy department of his afiairs. 

It had been one of the pet boasts of old Knggles that 
he bad never been sick a day in his life, and had never 
paid a doctor's bilL All his business he had done him- 
self. There was not a man in his employ who had a 
particle of his confidence, or who had ever known any- 
thing of his business aSalrs. He never expected to be 
sick. It had never entered into his thought as among 
the possibilities of life that he should be disabled and 
dependent. To suppose that euch a man should take 
sach restraint and such dependence patiently, would be 
1 expect miracles. To Arthur lie was exacting to the 
,st degree of forbearance — giving him hardly time for 
eep, and allowing him only a moment occasionally to 
rop in upon his mother and little Jamie on the way to 
te post-office. 
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There was one shrewd pair of eyes that watched all 
these proceedings with great speculative cariosity. Mrs 
Buggies, relieved by Arthur from a serious burden of 
care, was aware of his importance to her husband, not 
only as nurse, but as business executive. Arthur's quiet 
assumption of entire social equality, and his actual per-* 
sonal superiority, had impressed the woman very 
•decidedly ; and when she saw how well he took hold of 
affairs, how much her husband depended upon him, and 
how necessary he would be to the business in the event 
of a fatal termination of the master's injuries, she had 
come to the conclusion that a permanent partnership 
between him and dear Leonora would be a very profitable 
and a very desirable thing. The business could then go 
along without difficulty. Arthur would come there to 
live, and the Widow Kuggles, not without her comforts, 
would pass her days in prosperity equal to her previous 
lot, and in peace quite superior. 

Conveniently without the slightest sensibility, she had 
no difficulty in approaching the subject which occupied 
her thoughts in her interviews with Arthur ; and it must 
be confessed that, foolish as the girl thought her mother 
to be, she lent herself to, her schemes. Bred to feel that 
money was the grand requisite for sodal position and 
personal power, she believed that she was mistress of her 
own matrimonial destiny. She had but to indicate her 
willingness to link her fortunes with those of any poor 
young man, to secure that young man's everlasting grati- 
tude. It had been drummed into her ears by her mother, 
'even from young girlhood, that the ultimate mistress of 
Hucklebury, and heir presumptive of Madam Euggles's 
bank stock, held in her own right, could many whomso- 
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ever in Grampton, or in the towns thereunto adjacent, she 
might choose. 

Whether eggs had gone down materially soon after 
Arthur's advent into the family, the young man did not 
know, but he noticed a very decided improvement in the 
quality of the coffee. Leonora, too, grew from day to 
day more careful in her dress, and was always, at certain 
times, to be found sitting in Arthur's way. Wholly pre- 
occupied, the honest-hearted, unsuspicious fellow did not 
notice these things at all. The possibility of a wife and 
daughter setting themselves seriously at work to entice a 
young man into a matrimonial alliance, at a moment 
when the husband and father lay in an adjoining room, 
trembling between life and death, was something alike 
beyond his suspicion and his comprehension. 

One morning Arthur was detained from his breakfast 
some minutes after it was announced to be ready. On 
entering the room, he found the mother and daughter 
waiting. Arthur took his accustomed seat at the head of 
the table, with Leonora at his right hand, robed in a very 
comely morning wrapper, and a mingled atmosphere of 
sassafras-soap and sour hair. 

Mrs Buggies looked radiantly across the table at 
Arthur, as if she were sighting a cannon, the top of the 
coffee-pot serving as the initial point in the range. 
^^ Leonora and me has been talking about you,'* said the 
lady. " You see we couldn't get along without you at 
all, and I don't know but we should .have starved to 
death if you hadn't come. It seems just as nateral to 
have you at the head of the table somehow as it does to 
have father, and that was what Leonora and me was say- 
ing. Leonora, says she. How well Mr Blague looks at 
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the head of the table, sitting up so tall and hand- 
some ! " 

"Mother!" Leonora simpered, shocked purely as a 
matter of conventional propriety. 

Mrs BrUggles giggled. " Look at her, Arthur, and see 
how she blushes," said the fond mother, pointing to the 
impassive face of her daughter. '^ You needn't blush so, 
for it's just wjiat I've said myself. But we don't 
make ourselves ; it 's nothing for us to be lifted up 
about." The lady drew on a pious look, as if she were 
the last person who would be guilty of feeding Arthur's 
vanity, and the first decently to remind him of the 
great Author of all beauty. " No, we don't make our- 
selves," continued Mrs Kuggles, " but we know that 
some looks well at the head of the table,, and some 
don't. Some seems calculated to be the head of a family, 
and some seems ridiculoi^s when we think of it. If 
there 's anything that I hate, it is to see a little man at 
the head of the table, particular if his wife, is a sizable 
woman, and he isn't big enough to say. Why do ye so ? 
I was saying to Leonora, only a day or two ago, says I, 
Dear, when you get married — and I hope you don't think 
of such a thing for the present — do you look out for a 
husband not an inch shorter than Arthur Blague, for I 've 
seen you together, and there 's just the right difference 
between you. That 's just what I said to her — ^wasn't it, 
dear 1 " 

"You say a great many foolish things, mother," said 
Leonora, lazily. 

"Now, dear, don't you say so. Young folks always 
thinks old folks is fools, but when I see your father lying 
dangerous, and the only child I have to my back in the 
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way of being left alone without any pertector, it 's nateral 
for mothers to think of the future, and to calculate on 
what they 'd like to see brung about. Don't you think 
so, Arthur 1 " 

Arthur thus appealed to, responded as the lady appar- 
ently desired. 

" S'posing everything suits, and everything should be 
brung about just as it might be, and no damage done 
to nobody," pursued the woman mysteriously, "what 
is your notion about a woman's holding her property 
in her own right ? I mean affcer she gets married, of 
course." 

Arthur replied coolly, that he trusted all married 
women who desired to hold property in their own right 
would do so by all means. As far as he was personally 
concerned, while he would not blame a woman for hav- 
ing property, he should altogether prefer that she should 
depend upon him for support, rather than be independent 
of him.. 

"I think those notions is good, and honable," re- 
sponded Mrs Buggies. "A husband always ought to 
support his family, and then if a woman has anything 
in her own right, -she can keep it. When I was married, 
I had bank stock, and I've always kep' it in my own 
right, and father never has had a penny * of it, and it 's 
always been a comfort to me to think that if he should 
be took away, or anything should happen, I hold my 
bank stock in my own right, and nobody can say. Why 
do ye so ? Oh, I think it 's such a comfort to a woman 
to have bank stock, if her husband's took away ; don't 
you, Arthur 1 " 

Arthur was polite enough Qot to tell her that there 
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were some women who, he believed, would very much 
rather lose their husbands than their bank stock, but he 
thought so, and hurried through a meal made repulsive 
by the worldly Mrs Euggles's conversation, and her insipid 
daughter's presence. But one breakfast was the pattern ' 
of many others ; and as Mrs Buggies saw how- im- 
portant Arthur ^was becoming to her husband, and how 
desirable an element he was in the society of Huckle^ 
bury, she became only the more pertinacious in her per- 
secution of him on her daughter's behalf. Arthur could 
readily bring his mind to bear with his master's petu- 
lant exactions, but the flattery of the mistress, and her 
daughter's patronising and familiar airs, were more than 
he could abide. 

In truth, there was a reason for his disgust with Mrs 
Ruggles and her daughter beyond the repulsive nature 
of their advances. He had never forgotten the express 
sion of those blue eyes tiiat looked into his on the morn- 
ing after the accident to the proprietor. He had never . 
forgotten those low-spoken, well-spoken words, and the 
unconscious compliment which they conveyed to him. 
He had visited the mill every day — (^ten many times 
in a day. Always, of course, he had sought for the^ 
mysterious young woman, who seemed so different from 
all her associates. The sun-bonnet was always upon her 
bead. She seemed to hold communication with no one, 
and to be not unfrequently in tears. He was thrown 
into no relations with her that warranted him in ex- 
tending conversation, and he could ascertain nothing 
about her from others, beyond the facts that she had 
been in the mill for six months, always kept her own 
counsel, ' was well educated, intelligent, amiable, and 
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religious ; was sad-heiuied, and bore the name of Mary 
Hammett. 

If Arthur was abundantly employed dnring the hours 
in which he was upon his feet, he was also abundantly 
employed in his hours of retirement. The fever that so 
frequently attacks yonng men at nineteen was upon Mm 
— a fever invariably excited "^by a woman superior in 
years and experience. Mary Hammett was twenty-two, 
and had the maturity of a man of twenty-five ; but to 
Arthur Blague the eari^h soon came to hold no such 
divinity as she. The factory became a charming place 
becsDse she was in it. Arthur had not been without 
hia school-boy fancy for Fanny Qilbert, but she had never 
possessed the power to stir his deeper nature. Only the 
mature woman could do this, and all his boyish likings 
were swept out of his mind by this new and aU^pervading 
passion. 

Autumn deepened into winter, and winter was soften- 
ing into spring, before the health of the proprietor was so 
far re-established as to allow bb young assistant once more 
to become permanently a resident of his mother's home. 
In the meantime, Aunt Catbarine in person, or by the as- 
sistance of sympathetic friends, had ministered to Arthur's 
lonely mother, and little Jamie had grown into healthy 
and comely babyhood. 

But Ariihur had become too important to the pro- 
orietor to be lightly spared. It was a loss to old Buggies 
any ways to allow him to lodge at home. The old 
could never again be in his business what he had 
. His broken limb was shori^ened, and he could only 
bout upon his cane. His nerves were shattered, and 
inld not write. He could not live withont Arthur. 
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In the measure of bis dependence upon the young man, 
he had grown careful not to offend him. Thoroughly 
selfish himself, and incapable of appreciating anything 
higher than selfishness as a motive of action, he had 
addressed himself in all possible ways, to Arthur's per- 
sonal ambition and desire to get forward in the world. 
He had hinted vaguely at a partnership, possible in the 
future — at a great increase of wages when some desirable 
changes in his business should be accomplished — at a 
sale of Hucklebury to Arthur, when that young man 
should arrive at his majority, and other things. 

The aim of all these magnificent promises was to in- 
duce Arthur to leave his mother's roof, and become a 
resident at Hucklebury. At length, uncomfortable 
weather and most inconvenient walking determined him 
to consider the master's desires, and to look about for 
some one to take his place as nightly society for his 
mother. 

He had conceived a project, and he would not be con- 
tent until it should be fulfilled. On the same day during 
which he had come to his determination, circumstances 
opened a door to favour its fulfilment. 



CHAPTER V. 

IN WHICH THE CENTRE SCHOOL OP CEAMPTON IS HAND* 

SOMELY PEOVIDED FOR. 

Arthur divulged his new plan to his mother, kindly 
bore with her scruples, or very kindly bore them down, 
and quite inspired her, for the moment, with his own 
overflowing enthusiasm. That was the initial step in the 
business ; the next was to see Dr Gilbert. 

So he left the mill early one evening for the purpose 
of making the visit. He rang the beU at the physi- 
cian's dwelling, and was invited into the parlour. Aunt 
Catharine was rocking herself very slowly and knitting 
very f ast, showing thereby a peaceful condition of mind, 
and, on the whole, a pleasant state of things in the family. 
Fanny, looking weary and sleepy, was reading a novel. 
Little Fred sat at his sister's side, his head in her lap, 
asleep. 

Aunt Catharine, who indulged in a great admiration 
of Arthur^ greeted him as if he had been a favourite 
nephew ; and Fanny's face lost its weary look entirely. 
The doctor, whom Arthur inquired for, was not at home, 
but was expected every moment. 

" How is your mother to-night 1 " inquired Aunt 
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Catharine, in her crisp way, her needles snapping as if 
they vere letting off sparks of electricity. 

" She is as well as usual," replied Arthur, " but you 
know how it is with her." 

"Miserable, I suppose, of course," said Aunt Cath- 
arine. "She always is miserable, and I presume she 
always will be, and it *s a blessed thing that it is so. I 
sometimes think that she is so used to misery that hap- 
piness would shock her. I Ve seen a good deal of her 
this winter, and it 's my candid opinion that misery, if 
she has a good chance to talk about it, is the only solid 
comfort she has. I think it would seem so unnatural 
for her to be comfortable, that it would make her " 

"Miserable," suggested Fanny; and the young woman 
laughed at her aunt's philosophy. 

" Just so," pursued Aunt Catharine ; " and you mark 
my word, Arthur — your mother will live to be an old 
woman." 

■ 

" I *m quite delighted," said Arthur. 

"As for me, trouble kills me," resumed Aunt Cath- 
arine. " Oh, if I could only when trouble comes, like 
your mother, get so used to it as not to expect anything 
better, I could get along ; but dear me ! I We no doubt 
that some day will bring along a great tribulation that 
will break my life off as short as a pipe-stem." 

This was altogether the most cheerful view of his 
mother's case that Arthur had ever seen presented. It 
was not offensive to him, because he knew that it came 
from as sympathetic and friendly a heart as Ctampton 
contained. 

" How have you enjoyed being in Mr Kuggles's faamilgr 
this winter r* inquired Fanny archly. 
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Arthur, poor simpletoiiy did not know how much 
there was in this inquiry; so he replied that he had 
** enjoyed it as well as possible, under the circumstances" 
— a very safe and comprehensive answer, that might 
either mean much or little. 

" Miss Buggies, I understand, is quite accomplished," 
said Fanny. 

« Is she 1 " 

*' Is she, indeed I Is it possible you have been three 
months in the family, and her mother hasn't told you f " 

There was a delicious bit of malice and jealousy in 
this, that would have excited any man but one who was 
wholly preoccupied; so, while the hit appeared admir- 
able, he did not understand his own relations to it 

"Really, I've been told she was very expensively 
educated," pursued Fanny. 

" So have I." 

" You 're a sweet pair of slanderers, upon my word," 
exclaimed Aunt Catharine. 

"At least," said Fanny, "she must present a veiy 
strong contrast to her father and mother." 

" So she does, I think, very," responded Arthur. 

"Oh, you do! I thought so." Fanny nodded her 
head and smiled very shrewdly, as if her suspicions were 
fully confirmed. "Perhaps," she continued, "you will 
tell Aunt Catharine and me some of the precious particu- 
lars of this contrast." 

" I should say," replied Arthur, " that her father was 
not lazy, and that her mother was not extravagant." 

" Upon my word 1 " exclaimed Aunt Catharine again ; 
"Arthur Blague, apologise to me this instant for slan- 
dering one of my sex." 
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''It's the old story/' replied Arthur. <'l3ie woman 
tempted me, and I did eat." 

" And who tempted the woman, pray ? " said Fanny. 

'^A little serpent with very green eyes^" responded 
Annt Catharine. 

" Aunt Catharine i Am't you ashamed 9 " Fanny 
was vexed, and bludied charmingly. 

" Arthur has a right to be just as much pleased with 
Miss Leonora as he chooses to be, my dear," said Aunt 
Catl^rine in her spicy way. " I confess that I do not 
see what right you have to question him." 

'' Of course he has," responded Fanny. " I hope 
you don't imagine that I have any fault to find with any 
fondness he may have for her." 

" Oh, not the least, my dear," Aunt Catharine re- 
sponded, thoroughly enjoying Fanny's poorly disguised 
annoyance ; '' girls are so generous toward each other ! " 

Fanny was delighted to hear her father's footsteps at 
the door, and to have a change in the current of con- 
versation. Dr Gilbert came into the parlour, greeted 
Arthur with bluff heartiness, and then, with whip in 
hand and buffalo coat still unbuttoned, inquired if there 
had been any calls for him. There had been none. 
The coat was thrown open, and the doctor sat down 
before the fire and warmed himself. 

There was something in the conversation which had 
preceded his advent, that made Arthur shrink from pre- 
senting his errand in the presence of the fisimily ; but it 
seemed quite as hard to ask him for a private audience, 
as to state his wishes in the hearing of Aunt Catharine 
and Fanny. He felt half-guilty, and he knew not of what. 
His heart beat thickly, and his hands and feet grew cold. 
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« WeD, Arthur," aaid Dr GUbert, still looking into the 
fire, " how do you and Buggies get along together?" 

" Pretty well," replied Arthur. 

'* Qlad to hear it. The old fellow is not quite so bad 
as he is represented — is he, now 1 " 

" Possibly not, though to tell the truth, he is quite as 
agreeable to me when be is disagreeable, as he is when 
agreeable." 

" Father, you don't know how absurd these people are 
to-night," said Fanny, glad to find her tongue again. 
** Aunt says that Mrs Blague is never so happy as when 
she is miserable, and Arthur thinks that Mr Buggies is 
never so agreeable as when he is disagreeable." 

" And Fanny has been anxiously inquiring of Arthur 
about a girl for whom she does not care a straw," re- 
sponded Aunl^atharine. " Very absurd, indeed !" 

Airthur laughed feebly with the rest, but felt des- 
perately spurred on to business. Dr Gilbert removed his 
overcoat, and hung it with his whip in the hall, and the 
young man renewed the conversation with, '^ Speaking 
of Mr Buggies, he wishes veiy much that I should give 
up boarding at home, and become more thoroughly a 
fixture of his establishment. I hav£ so much to do for 
him, that it really seems necessary for me to be there all 
the time, and the walking, you know, is very bad now." 

" But who is to take care of your mother ? " inquired 
the doctor. 

" That is precisely the question which brought me 
here to-night. I wish to get your advice, and possibly 
your help." 

" What are your plans 1 Or have you any plans 1 " 
The young man fidgeted He knew Fanny's eyes 
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were npon him, and was half afraid that they read every- 
thing that was in his heart. 
. "Anything, definite to propose 1" and the doctor 
wheeled about, and looked him in the face. 

"I understand/' said Arthur very clumsily, "that — that 
the, ah — Centre School is soon to be without a teacher.'' 

" Another sad case of matrimony/' said Fanny aside 
to her aunt. 

" Yes, there '11 be a vacancy at the Centre in a week/' 
replied the doctor. 

" You are the prudential — ^prudential " 

"Prudential committee," slipped in the doctor in a 
hurry. " Of course I am, and have been these twenty 
years." 

" Have you secured anybody to fill the vacancy I " in- 
quired Arthur. 

" No, I think not^" replied the doctor, half spitefully. 
" I should be glad to have Fanny take the school, but 
she ia engaged in something that suits her better, I 
suppose." 

" Oh, of course, I haven't anything to say if Fanny 
wants the school/' said Arthur, bowing to the young 
woman, and wishing from the bottom of his heart that 
she would take it, and relieve him of his embarrassment 
at once. 

"Father knows that I will never willingly take the 
school," responded Fanny, her face grown hard with de- 
termination. 

"I was thinking," said Arthur, trying to assume a 
business tone, "that perhaps you would be willing to 
engage some one who would board with my mother, 
and be society for her in my .absence." 
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Ennij was mp^^Sed^ bat oger. Her quick inaig^i 
had detected a secret motiYe in Aithm^s abaiige em- 
bnTaaBmeni, that shaped hk policy qmte as powecfalfy 
as his wish to provide for his mothet's ecMnf orL 

** Do you know of a teacher whom yonr mother wonld 
like to have with her f " inquired the doctor. 

^She would take any one I recommended," relied 
Arthur eyasiFely. 

''Then I take it you have some <me in Tiew whom 
you can zeeommend," responded the doctor. ''Who is 
shef" 

" There 's a young woman at our place," replied Ar- 
thur, his fiice glowing with the oonacionsDesB that the 
eyes of Aunt Catharine and Fanny woe upon him, 
" who, I think, would make an excellent teacher of the 
school, and a veiy pleasant companion for my rnxAh^" 

" At Huddebury f How came she there f * 

" I nerer inquired," Arthur replied. 

" Does she work in the mill t " 

"Yes." 

"Then what do you know about her?" inquired the 
doctor. 

" I know very little," repHed the young man, getting 
▼ay hot in the fa^ce. " I know she ia very di£ferent fiom 
the other girls, that she associates little with them, that 
she is intelligent, and that she ought to be somewhere 
else." 

" But where did she come fitmil" 

" I really do not know." 

"HowoMisshet" 

" She is not old ; that is all I know about her age." 

"Whatishernamef" 
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" Mary Hammett." 

'* Mary HammetlrTrMary Hammett." The doctor pro- 
nounced the name two or three times, trying if it would 
recall the face Of any one, dead or living, whom he had 
known. " Mary Hammett. What makes you think she 
is intelligent 1" 

" She looks and talks as if she were." 

" Does she desire the place V 

**I'm sure I — I don't know," replied Arthur. "I 
have never spoken to her about it. I should think she 
would like it very much." 

^' Ha ! ha ! ha ! " roared the doctor. ^' I like this, 
Arthur ; it 's excellent." And the doctor laughed again. 
Then Arthur laUghed, though he did not know exactly 
what he was laughing about ; and Aunt Catharine and 
Fanny laughed, because the doctor and Arthur laughed ; 
and little Fred awoke from his nap, because they all 
laughed. 

''I think Miss Mary Hammett had better be con* 
suited on the subject before we dispose of her,'* said the 
doctor. 

" That is precisely what I came to ask you to do," 
replied Arthur. 

« Well, I '11 do it. I 'U do it to-morrow," said Dr 
Oilbert ** I *m quite anxious to see this marvel." 

**Now you shall tell us all about her," said Fanny, 
speaking with that cordial sweetness which a young 
woman, just a little jealous, can assume when she tries 
hard. " Is she beautiful 1 " 

*^ I think so. She seems so," replied Arthur. 

*' Hum ! seems so ! Feeling as you do toward her, 
she seems so! You are not entirely certain whether 
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she is or no. Seems so!'' (Turning to the doctor, 
and attempting to laugh :) '* Father, this is a dangerous 
case. Treat it very carefully." 

" The green-eyed serpent again," said Aunt Catharine. 

^* Aunt, you are annoying. I really feel very much 
interested in Miss Hammett already. It's quite a 
romance." 

Arthur was embarrassed, and felt very uncomfortable. 
He called Fred to him, and took him upon his knee. 
The little fellow had always been a favourite with Ar- 
thur, and had been famous for asking " leading questions." 
Some further c(Miversation was had, when Fred looked 
up in Arthur's face and said, " Do you love Miss Ham- 
mett better than you do sister Fanny 1 " 

This terminated the conference, and in the midst of 
much merriment, Arthur rose to take his leave. Aunt 
Catharine lifted her forefinger to him, and said, in her 
good-natured, emphatic ^ay, ''Arthur Blague, don't you 
think of getting married before you are* thirty — not a 
day ; don't you dream of such a thing ! " 

When Arthur had retired, and closed the door after 
himself, Fanny said to her brother, " Why, Fred, don't 
you know that it is very improper indeed for you to ask 
such a question of Arthur Blague ? " 
. " I thought you acted as if you wanted to know," re- 
plied the boy, "and I wasn't afraid to ask him. He 
always tells me." 

" Well, I think; you had better go to bed. You are a 
very dangerous young man." 

" Don't be afraid, Fanny, I won't hurt you," responded 
Fred. 

Dr Gilbert was thinking, and drumming with his 
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fingers upon the arms of his chair. "^ How fortunate it 
would be," said the doctor, ''if Miss Hammett should 
prove to be a good teacher for our little boy here ; " and 
he thought on, and drummed till the little boy went to 
bed. 

When Arthur went to his room that night, he felt 
that he had done a very unwarrantable thing. What 
would Miss Hammett think of him for daring to pro- 
pose such a step before consulting her ? What was he 
— ^what was his mother — ^that they should presume to 
dream that so angelic a being as Mary Hammett would 
deem it a privilege to find a lodging under their humble 
roof 1 She would refuse, of course, and that would be 
the last of his intercourse with her. She would detect 
all his motives, — read the mean record of his selfishness^ 
— ^and despise him for desiiing to entrap her. 

The purer and the more exalted a young lover s love 
may be, the more unworthy and insignificant does he 
become in his own self-estimation. His fine ideal be- 
comes, with the growth of his passion, a finer ideal, until 
he stands mean and poor and contemptible in the pre- 
sence of perfections which his own sublimated imagina- 
tion has built up. This is one of love's sweet mys- 
teries ; and if Arthur did not comprehend it, it must be 
remembered that he was hardly nineteen, and that he 
was in love with a woman some years his senior. 

He dreamed of Mary Hammett and Dr Gilbert aU 
night, and awoke at last in the height of a personal 
altercation with that gentleman^ resulting from the doc- 
tor's treacherous attempt to secure the consent of the 
young woman to take the place of Mrs Dr Gilbert, 
deceased. 
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When it is remembered that up to this time Arthur 
Blagae had never exchanged a word with Miss Hammett 
upon the subject of his passion, — ^that their interviews 
had always been brief, hardly extending, in any instance, 
beyond the simplest and most commonplace courtesies, 
it will be understood that he got along very fast, and 
was a great distance in advance o£ the young woman 
herself. In truth, she had not the remotest suspicion of 
the condition of his heart. She understood, respected, 
nay, admired, his character, and whenever she had men- 
tioned him, she had very freely and frankly praised him, 
and this was alL 

According to hb promise, Dr Gilbert drove to Huckle- 
bury next day. Alighting at the boarding-house, he 
sent to the mill for Mary Hammett, and was soon in a 
very interesting conference with her. Half-an-hour — 
three-quarters — a whole hour — passed away, and still 
her looms did not start. Old Buggies, hobbling feebly 
about, was in a fidget at the end of the first half-hoar, 
and in a fever at the end of the second. Arthur saw the 
little gig standing outside, knew what business was in 
progress, and cursed his own temerity a hundred times 
within the hour. 

At length a messenger came into the mill from the 
boarding-house, and said that Dr Gilbert wished to see 
Arthur Blague. Old Ruggles, even more irritable and 
exacting than before his sickness, was enraged. He 
would ''teach Dr Gilbert to let his hands alone;" and 
that was what ''came of having hands that had high 
notions." He did not undertake to interfere with 
Arthur's immediate response to the doctor's summons, 
however, for he could not afford to offend him now ; bat 
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he laid up a grudge against the doctor which he never 
forgot. 

Arthur entered the boarding-house with great trepida- 
tion, and found the doctor cosily cornered with Miss 
Hammett in the large dining-hall, and talking as easily 
with her as if he had known her from childhood. His 
self-possession in the presence of such divinity was some- 
thing entirely beyond Arthur's comprehension. The 
young woman rose as Arthur entered, gave him a pleasant 
greeting, and pointed him to a chair with as much quiet 
ease as if she were the accustomed queen of a drawing- 
room, and were receiving her friends. Arthur returned 
her greeting with rather an unnatural degree of warmth, 
the doctor thought ; and then the latter said, " We are 
getting along pretty well, but Miss Hammett declines to 
close any bargain with me unless you are present." 

" Ton have been kind enough,'' said Miss Hammett to 
Arthur, " to recommend me to Dr Gilbert as a fit person 
to take charge of the Centre School. He tells me, also, 
that you desire I should become a member of your 
mother's family. You know that I cannot be otherwise 
than thankful for this mark of your confidence and 
respect ; but there are some things that must be considered 
before I enter into your plans. I wish to have you with- 
draw your recommendation of me entirely." 

''But I cannot do that," said Arthur, puzzled by the 
nature of the request 

" Very well ; then you will, of course, tell Dr Gilbert 
and me what you know about me." 

** I know nothing but what you have taught me," 
said Arthur. 

Miss Hammett smiled. '' That is veiy little," said 
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she, " and I wish to remoYe £rom yon, in the presence of 
Dr Gilbert, all responsibilitj for me. I did not suppose 
jou had a competent reason for recommending me, and I 
wisli the doctor to know it. Ton have thought k strange 
that I am here, I suppose." 

Arthur coloured, and said that he had. 

" Has there been any gossip about me at the works f *' 
inquired Miss Hammett * 

*' None of any consequence — ^none that has done you 
harm." 

" Yet I am a mystery, I suppose." 

"They wonder where you came firom, why you are 
here, what your history is t — ^it is very natural." 

" Possibly, though I do not see how. I have never 
assumed anything. I have never sought, as I have 
never shunned, society ; and I presume there are many 
here whose histories, like my own, are unknown to the 
rest. Tou are sure thitt if I go to Cramptou no rumours 
will follow me to injure my good name, and those who 
befriend me 1 " 

The doctor had spent all the time he could, and rose 
to his feet. '' I see what you wish," said he to Miss 
Hammett, "and as my shoulders are broad, I will re- 
lease Arthur from all responsibility. I don't care where 
you came firom, what your history is, or what you are 
here for. I have seen something of men and women in 
my life, and I say to you frankly, that I thoroughly trust 
you." 

Miss Hammett's blue eyes grew luminous with sen»- 
bility. " I thank you, sir," said she ; "and now promise 
me that you will always trust me. I will not say that I 
am unworthy of your confidence, for I should belie my- 
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self; but I must remain to you just as much of a mystery 
as I am now. Ooly believe this, Dr Gilbert, that if you 
ever, by any means, learn the truth about me, it wiU 
bring disgrace neither to me nor to those who may 
befriend me. Will you promise me ? " Miss Hammett 
looked in the doctor's eyes, and gave him her hand. 

" It does not seem difficult," said Dr Gilbert, " to 
promise you anything ; and now we will consider the 
engagement closed. I bid you a very good morning/* 
There was something so uncommonly complimentary, 
T^^Yf gallant, in the dootor*s tone and bearing, that Arthur 
was annoyed. 

When the doctor went out of the room, he left the 
young man not only annoyed, but I oppressed with an un- 
comfortable sense of youthful insignificance. The self- 
possessed and easy style in which Dr Gilbert had borne 
himself in Miss Hammett's presence, the calm tone of the 
young woman, the quiet manner in which she had shown 
him the valueless and boyish character of his recom- 
mendation of her, all tended to dwarf him. He could 
not realise at all that he was six feet high, or that he had 
risen above his initial teens. Oppressed by a crushing 
sense of his insignificance, he blushed under the frank 
blue eyes, with the thought how he could ever have had 
the audacity to love the exalted being who owned 
them. 

" The doctor seems to have a strong, hearty nature," 

said Miss Hammett, resuming conversation. 

" And a strong and hearty will within it," responded 
Arthur. 

" I judge so," said Miss Hammett, " and do not object 

to it. I think I shall like him." 
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"I'm afraid you — ^yes, of coume, I think you will," 
said Arthur. 

Unsuspicious of Arthur's feelings, Miss Hammett 
thanked him for his thoughtfulness, and told him that 
her situation at the works had become almost insupport- 
able to her. " I knew that Providence would open a 
door for me," said she; "and somehow I felt, when I 
first saw you, that you were sent to do it. I think I 
shall like your quiet home and your quiet mother very 
mucL" Then she went to the mill to find the proprietor, 
that she might give him notice of her intention to leave, 
and Arthur returned to his employment, thankful, at 
least, that he was considered by Miss Hammett worthy 
to be the doorkeeper of Providence for her benefit. He 
hoped that Providence would allow him to open doors for 
her gentle feet, in the years before him, a great many 
times. 



CHAPTER VL 

MB8 BUGGLES 8PRBADS HES MOTHERLY lirTNOS OVER 

ARTHUR, AND IS UNGRATEFULLY REPULSED. 

/ 

The proprietor would receive no notice from Miss Ham- 
mett^ but told her angrily that she could go at once. 
She accordingly made no delay in exchanging her unplea- 
sant quarters for the comfortable, quiet, and tidy home 
of Mrs Blague. Dr Gilbert haying reassured Arthur^s 
mother, she received the new-comer very cordially. As 
for Aunt Catharine and Fanny, they were in a state of 
great excitement about her. The doctor had shown 
more enthusiasm with relation to Mary Hammett than 
any woman had excited in him for years. He could 
not stop talking about her, and could not be stopped 
even by Aunt Catharine's sharp rallying. 

The women can safely be left to make each other's ac- 
qusdntance, and Miss Hammett to commence her school, 
while Arthur's first experiences as a regular resident of 
Hucklebury are chronicled. 

The life of Mrs Euggles and her daughter Leonora 
had never been more delightful than during the illness of 
the husband and father, and Arthur's detention in the 
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family. He had introduced a fresh element of life, and 
it was in accordance with their desire that old Buggies 
had invited him to board in his family. The charge 
would be the same, and the bedding, at least, much 
more desirable. Arthur shrank from coming in contact 
with the mother and daughter again; but his duties 
would be out of the house, and he could shun them 
pretty effectually, he thought. 

Very little did the young man know of the resources 
of his ingenious landlady. Leonora was always wishing 
to do a bit of shopping, and Arthur must take her along 
when he went to the post-office ; or she wanted very 
much to attend an evening meeting, and would walk to 
Crampton, if Arthur would go for her after factory 
hours ; or she was out at a neighbour's house, and the 
mother, worrying about her, wished that Arthur would 
walk over and bring her home. Alwa3's when Arthur 
returned, the mother had retired, and there was a nice 
fire to be enjoyed by those who might come in out of 
the chilly air. Mrs Buggies said but little when her 
husband was present ; but when he happened to be ab- 
sent from a meal, the old range of talk was resumed, and 
often became almost unendurable. 

One afternoon Leonora came home from Crampton, 
where she had been on a three days' visit to a boarding- 
school acquaintance, and brought back to her mother her 
first knowledge of Arthur's agency in the removal of 
Mary Hammett, and the stories to which it had given 
rise in the village. The account which she gave of Miss 
Hammett's sudden popularity, and the attention shown to 
her by everybody, filled the mother with utter dismay. 
Something would have to be done, and done at once ; 
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but the matter was delicate, and must be delicately 
managed. It was managed vejy delicately — in Mrs 
Buggles's opinion. 

Mr Kuggles went up to town — bis first visit after his 
long confinement — and this was Mrs Ruggles's golden op- 
portunity. She did not often visit the mUl now. Time 
had been when she would go in and weave all day to help 
her husband along ; but she had gradually got above this 
kind of amusement socially, and grown too large for it 
physically. Occasionally she waddled into the different 
rooms, when her husband was away, and held long con- 
versations with those whom she knew, and then went 
away very proudly, her cap-strings, neckerchief points, 
and a great deal of woollen yarn, following her. No 
sooner was her husband out of sight, and on his way to 
market beyond the possibility of turning back to look 
after something he had forgotten, than the ponderous 
woman made her appearance before Arthur Blague, who 
was endeavouring to regulate matters in the warehouse, 
so that codfish might be made to assume that subordinate 
position among dry goods which the nature of the article 
and good popular usage had designated as legitimate and 
desirable. 

Mrs Ruggles was very amiable. "Putting things 
straight, Arthur, eh?" said she, with her most amiable 
and patroni'sing^expression, and looking around upon the 
shelves in admiration. ''I always tell Leonora that I 
love to see a young man that keeps things straight 
around him j for, says I to Leonora, a young man that 
keeps things straight, and does not leave hair in his comb, 
but throws it out of the winder, and scrapes his feet 

G 
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before he comes into the hpnse, always makes a good 
husband.'' 

'' I 'm afraid I stand a very poor chance then," said 
Arthur. 

" You mustn't be so modest," continued Mrs Ruggles, 
looking Arthur in the face very encouragingly, and en- 
deavouring to convey a great deal of meaning in her look. 
" * Now,' says Leonora to me, when I had got through, 
says she, * I know who you mean?' says she ; * you are 
thinking about Arthur Blague.' — Dear me, how hot it is 
in here ! " Then Mrs Buggies sat down upon a tea-chest, 
that creaked as if it were going straight through the 
world to the place where it came from. 

Arthur had no reply to this talk, and was about to 
leave her on some plea of necessity, when she said, " I 
come down to the mill a purpose to ask you to come to 
supper early to-night, for we are going to have something 
real good. I want," continued Mrs Buggies, "that you 
should feel yourself at home in our house, because you 
have always had a mother to look after you, and to per- 
vide for you, and, as I tell Leonora, it is my duty to be 
a mother to you, and to make you feel at home." Mrs 
Buggies looked in Arthur's face with a beaming maternal 
tenderness that must have won Arthur's heart, if he had 
trusted himself to look at her. ' 

" Do you like pancakes, Arthur 1 " inquired the ma- 
ternal Buggies ; " pancakes baked in a pile, with butter 
and sugar on them 1 " 

Arthur thought he did. 

" How much that is like Leonora," resumed the voluble 
woman. " Says Leonora, says she to me, * I don't believe 
but what Arthur Blague likes pancakes, and you shall 
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have some for supper to-night,' says she. * Arthur shall 
sit at the head of the table, but you shall cut them up/ 
says she to me ; ' for when you cut them up, your hand 
is so fat, and the cakes is so fat, that when your knife 
comes down through, and hits the plate, it sounds good 
and hearty, like the cluck of a hen.' Says I to Leonora, 
* It isn't because my hand is fleshy — it's the eggs ; the 
cluck is in the eggs, my dear.' Oh, you ought to have 
heard Leonora laugh when I said that. Says Leonora, 
says she to me, ' Mother, I believe you '11 kill me.' How 
hot you do keep it here I " exclaimed Mrs Ruggles, wip- 
ing her face, " I 'm getting real sweaty." Then she rose 
from the tea-chest, which sprang back with a creak of 
relief, and giving Arthur a parting injunction to " be to 
supper in season," she sailed out of his presence and out 
of the mill with a grandeur equal to her gravity. 

Arthur did not know what shape the torment of the 
evening would assume, but he knew very well what its 
character would be ; and when the supper hour arrived, 
he started off to meet the maternal yearnings of Mrs 
Ruggles in anything but an amiable frame of mind. On 
entering the half-kitchen, half-parlour, that served as the 
Ruggles's dining-room, he found Leonora dressed more 
elaborately than usual, and wearing upon her tame and 
tiresome features a sad and injured look, that was in- 
tended to be very touching. 

" Arthur, you must take your old place at the head of 
the table," said the hearty hostess, overflowing with good- 
nature and hospitality. She had been pent up within 
herself so long by the presence of " father," between 
whom and herself there was no more communion than 
between the north and south poles, that it was a great 
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treat to be free. Arthur took Ms seat, and Leonora sat 
down at his right, bat did not bestow upon him a smile 
— not even a look of gentle patronage. 

^' Leonora, dear, what makes you so down in the 
mouth f ** inquired the affectionate mother. 

^'Nothing,'' replied the young woman, her face in- 
flexibly doleful. 

•' What ails you, dear ? Don't you feel well ? " 

" Well enougL" 

" Well, well, dear, you must cheer up, or you won't 
enjoy your pancakes." 

'^ Pancakes ! '' exclaimed Leonora contemptuously, a 
gust of annoyance escaping from her nostrils, which were 
always open for the delivery of her miserable emotions. 

'' I know/' said Leonora's mother sympathetically, 
" that pancakes doesn't cure everything." 

Arthur could not help smiling at the fancy which then 
rose in his miud of a very hot pancake tied over Mrs 
Buggles's mouth, and another bound upon Miss Ruggles's 
heart. Miss Buggies lifted her languid eyes in time to 
see the smile, and sighed. 

" You should remember, dear," suggested the mother, 
" that you have gentleman's company to-night, and that 
whatever sufferings you have, you should not show them, 
so's to make it pleasant. We're making company of 
Arthur to-night, you know, and you musn't look on him 
as a boarder. I 've been thinking all the afternoon how 
pleasant it would be to see you and Arthur eating pan- 
cakes together." 

« A good deal Arthur cares for us, I guess," said Miss 
<;les, taking in a large mouthful of the unctuous staple 
her plate. 
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'' Now, my dear, you shall not talk so/' declared the 
mother very emphatically ; " it's just like a young girl 
like you to believe all the stories that 's told you. You 
shan't go down to Crampton again, and get your head 
full of things to distress you. You see," Mrs Ruggles 
explained to Arthur, " Leonora has been down to Cramp- 
ton village, and she heard all about that Hammett girl, 
and she heard it was you who got her away from father's 
mill; and what else she heard I don't know, but she 
thinks now that you don't think so much of your old 
friends as you used to. * Nonsense ! ' says I to Leonora. 
' Do you suppose that Arthur Blague would take up with 
a poor creature that he don't know nothing about, and 
that there don't anybody know nothing about. Non- 
sense,' says L" 

" It 's very romantic, mother," said Miss Ruggles, 
whose spirits were improving. " She might be a princess 
in disguise, you know." 

Arthur's '^ pancakes " stuck in his throat, and he felt 
conscious of growing angry. He would not trust him- 
self to speak. 

"Leonora," said Mrs Ruggles, in a tone of reprimand, 
"you are letting your feelings run away with you. 
Arthur Blague is a sensible young man, and he has feel- 
ings ; and because he thinks he 's called upon to help a 
poor outcast girl, that hasn't any friends, and is a sus- 
picious character, and wants to take her away from temp- 
tations, and give her a chance to get along in the world, 
it isn't for us, who 's more favoured, to pick flaws with 
him, or to say, Why do ye do so 1 " 

Human nature, as it existed in Arthur Blague, could 
stand no more. " Who says that Mary Hammett is a 
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suspicious character 1 " said he, his eyes burning with 
anger. " Who dares to breathe a word against her 1 " 

Mrs Ruggles giggled. " Now you look handsome," 
said she. ''Look at him, Leonora. I never see you 
when you was mad before. I said to Leonora once, says 
I, * Arthur Blague has got it in him, you may depend. 
Them eyes of his wsisn't given him for nothing,' says L 
Have some more pancake, won't youl Your cup is 
empty, I declare. Why didn't you pass it? Leonora, 
you should have seen to Arthur's cup, you know my eyes 
is feeble." 

Arthur looked her steadily in the face till she had 
finished, and then said, '' Mrs Euggles, the woman of 
whom you have been speaking is not without friends, 
and will not want a friend while I live ; and I will not 
sit anywhere quietly and hear her spoken against A 
woman's good name is not a thing to be trifled with, 
especially by a woman ; and if you have anything to say 
against her, I will leave your table." 

The maternal brain was puzzled, but the maternal in- 
genuity was not conquered. "It's very kind of you, 
Arthur, to take up for those that ain't in persition to take 
up for themselves. If there 's one thing that I 've always 
stood up for, it 's my own seek. I ought to know," con- 
tinued Mrs Huggles, " how easy it is to say things, and 
how hard it is to prove it ; but don't you think that this 
Hammett girl is — ^well, I don't mean but what it 's all 
right, you know — ^but don't you think she is a kind of 
artful ] They say Dr Gilbert is quite took with her, and 
that folks think she wouldn't have any objections to be- 
ing his second wife." 
f " I say I will not hear Miss Hammett abused," said 
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Arthur, rising &om the table in uncontrollable excite- 
ment. "She is a noble woman, and no clecent man, 
young or old, can help admiring and respecting her. 
There is not a woman at Hucklebury, or in all Crampton, 
who is her equal, and if you have anything more to say 
against her, I will leave the room." 

Leonora heard the young man's declaration, and, rising 
from the table, bounced out of the room. The maternal 
Buggies watched her as she retired, with fond and pain- 
ful solicitude. Then spreading her handkerchief over 
her fat palm, she put. it to her eyes, and exclaimed, 
" You have broke her heart ! Arthur, you 've broke her 
heart!" 

" Whose heart ? " inquired Arthur. 

" Oh, no matter now !" sobbed Mrs Ruggles. " This 
is the thanks we, get for helping poor folks, and making 
much of them that can't appreciate what 's done for them. 
But the world is full of disappointments. Little did I 
think, when I took you in, that I was ruining the peace 
of my own heart's blood." 

" What do you mean ? What under heaven are you 
talking about ? " said Arthur excitedly. 

" Oh, no matter now ! It 's too late," continued Mrs 
Buggies, holding her handkerchief over her eyes with 
one hand, and attending to her nose with the other. 
" Go on, ruining hopes, and — and — scattering firebrands. 
It 's woman's lot, but I did hope that my own flesh and 
blood would be spared." 

"If you mean to say," said Arthur, "that I have 
ever, by thought, word, or deed, intended to make your 
daughter believe that I love her, or wish to marry her, 
or that she has any legitimate expectation that I shall 
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marry her, you are very much mistaken ; for I do not 
love her, never did love her, and never will love her." 

" Oh, that 's always the way, when peace is gone and 
the heart is broke ! " sobbed Mrs Ruggles. 

*•' Mrs Ruggles," said Arthur, losing all patience, " I 
wish you to understand that I consider you and your 
daughter a pair of fools, and that I always considered 
you so." 

On the announcement of this very decided and very 
uncomplimentary opinion, the young woman whose heart 
was broken and whose peace was ruined reappeared, 
having previously so far compromised her determina- 
tion to retire to her room as to stop upon the opposite 
side of the dining-room door, and listen at the keyhole. 

"Pretty talk before ladies, Mr Arthur Blague, I 
should think," said Miss Buggies, resuming her seat at 
the table. 

"These is Crampton manners, I expect, dear," said 
Mrs Ruggles sarcastically, forgetting about her eyes, and 
dropping her handkerchief in her lap. "O my dear! 
we 've had such an escape — such an escape ! " 

"I'm sure I wish Miss Hammett much joy," said 
Miss Ruggles tartly. 

"Help yourself to more pancakes, dear," urged the 
mother, " and finish out your supper. We s'posed we 
had a gentleman at the table, didn't we, dear? But 
we s'posed wrong for once. Some folks is brung up 
perlite, and some isn't, and them that isn't we must make 
allowances for." 

Then Leonora giggled, and the mother giggled, and 
grew amazingly — almost alarmingly — merry. Arthur 
looked at them in quiet contempt, and rapidly deter- 
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mined upon the course it was best for him to pursue. 
He knew that he had been hasty, but he could not bring 
himself to believe that he should not repeat the same in- 
discretion under the same circumstances. 

" I bid you good-night," said Arthur, when the laugh- 
ter of the mother and daughter had subsided sufficiently 
to allow him to be heard. ^' I presume it will not be 
your wish that I remain longer in your house, and I will 
look out for other lodgings to-night." 

" Suit yourself, and you '11 suit me," responded the old 
woman. "The quicker you and your duds are out of 
this house, the better I shall feel. Young men as takes 
factory girls out of the mill, and keeps them at his home, 
don't make this house any safer when the head of the 
family is gone abroad." 

The idea of being dangerous society for Mrs Buggies 
and her daughter was so ludicrous to Arthur, that he 
could not help smiling ; and, turning on his heel, he took 
his hat, and without more words went to the mill. His 
first business was to find Cheek, and to reveal to him the 
necessities of his condition. Cheek scratched his head 
with great perplexity. " We can feed any quantity of 
people at the boarding-house, but we can't sleep 'em," 
said Cheek. " I sleep," continued he, " with Bob Mul- 
laly, the Irishman, and if I can only get him to take to 
his old hammock under the roof again, you can sleep with 
me. 

This Bob MuUaly was an old sailor, and by no means 
an unpopular item of the population of Hucklebury. He 
told yarns to the boys, every one of which they believed, 
and was always trying to deceive himself with the idea 
that he was on board ship. His brief mornings he spent 
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in splicing ropes. Sundays he devoted to weaving ham- 
mocks, whenever he could provide himsejf with the ne- 
cessary twine. Occasionally, a window of the mill 
directly over the pond would be raised, and out would 
fly a bucket at a rope's end, which would very certainly 
go straight into the water^ and dip itself full, and then 
Bob MuUaly would haul it in as if he were leaning over 
a ship's side, and were dipping from the sea. He sang 
sea songs in the minor key, and with a very husky voice, 
all day while at his work. 

" We We been trying to get rid of the old cock this 
ever so long," said Cheek, "and this is a first-rate chance, 
because he likes you^ and will be glad to do you a good 
turn." 

" Oh, I won't deprive Bob of his bed," said Arthur. 

^' He might just as well sleep in a hammock as not," 
said Cheek, ^'such sleeping as he does. He's always 
agrunting, and agroaning, and chawing, and spitting, and 
gritting his teeth, and snoring. Lord ! you 'd think he 
was fighting, and dying, and eating his dinner all at once. 
I 'd jest as soon sleep with a highpoppytaymus. You 
don't know anything about it," continued Cheek. "You 
wouldn't sleep any for three nights if he was within ten 
feet of you. Oh, I tell you, he has the nightmare, and 
the nighthorse, and half a dozen colts, and a yellow dog 
sometimes." 

Under this representation of Bob MuUaly's terrific noc- 
turnal habits, Arthur consented that Cheek should apply 
to the old salt for the desired favour. Accordingly, that 
young man sought him out in his room, and succeeded 
very speedily in his object. Arthur then returned to the 
Buggles's mansion, entered the door, and was surprised to 
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find awaiting him in the passage, his valise, packed and 
locked, and ready for transportation. Leonora was not 
visible, but Mrs Euggles met him, candle in hand, and 
told him she " wasn't going to have him running all over 
her house." "Your things is all in the portmanter, 
there," said the old woman, " and all I 've got to say is, 
good riddance to bad rubbidge 1 " 

Having finished her happily limited speech, and Arthur 
having taken the valise in his hand, she turned, and left 
him to find his way out in the dark and alone. As the 
young man left the house, he heard mother and daughter 
laughing loudly, and thought that, for women whose 
hearts had been so terribly dealt with, they were very 
merry indeed. 

Leaving his valise in the mill until the close of the 
labours of the evening, Arthur jT^sumed his deities, which 
he continued long after the bell had dismissed the opera- 
tives. Cheek came, and sat quietly down near his desk 
to wait for him, and introduce him to the lodging-rooms 
of the mill. As Arthur closed the ledger, and wiped his 
pen, Cheek said, "Blague, you musn't expect anything 
very grand now. I stand it well enough, because I'm 
used to it j but you have been in another line, you know. 
You haven't slept in an ash-hole to keep away from old 
Bob Lampson, and been tucked in with a pair of tongs, 
as I have." 

Arthur said that he thought he could live as other 
people did, if he tried; and taking down his hat, and 
taking up his valise, he announced himself ready for bed. 
They went out of the mill, leaving the watchman making 
his ceaseless round of the rooms, and crossed a spongy 
patch of garden to reach the lodging-room. The building 
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which contained this room was constructed originally for 
a woodshed. It was narrow in proportion to its length, 
and all the lower portion was open to wind and weather. 
The necessities of the boarding-house had induced the 
proprietor to constnict and finish off, in a rough way, a 
hall runniug the entire length of the shed, with a room 
at one end as a general depository of trunks and clothing. 
Into this hall as many beds were crowded as it could 
contain, and at the same time allow the lodgers sufficient 
room to dress in. In the winter, the carpetless floor 
gave free passage upward to the wind that swept through 
the open woodshed beneath ; and in the summer, the hot 
roof imparted to the atmosphere a stifling power, that 
rendered sleep weU-nigh impossible, while the idea of 
ventilation was lost sight of entirely.. 

Arthur and Cheek entered the woodshed, and climbed 
the dark stairway. On entering the hall, they found a 
few dim lamps burning, and the atmosphere pervaded 
by the stench of unclean breath and unclean clothing. 
Sitting on his trunk, surrounded by half a dozen boys, 
one foul-mouthed fellow was singing an obscene song. 
Another was on the floor) near the stove, greasing his 
boots. Others still were already in bed, cursing those 
who would not permit them to sleep. Old men of sixty, 
and boys of almost tender years, were crowded into this 
dirty hole, where there was no such thing as privacy or 
personal decency possible. All heard the same foul 
songs, all listened to the same obscene stories, all alike 
were deprived of the privilege of reading and meditation ; 
nay, of prayer itself, had such a privilege been desired. 
It was a place where health of body and of mind was 
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impossible, and where morals would inevitably rot. Ar- 
thur thought again, as he had many times before, of old 
Ruggles's boasC=— " We are all alike down at the works ; " 
and he comprehended, as he had never done before, how 
the levelling process had been accomplished. 

As Arthur spoke to one and another in a cordial and 
respectful way, the confusion subsided by degrees, and a 
new sense of decency and dignity seemed to iind its way 
into the hearts of all. Perceiving that he wished to re- 
tire, all suddenly concluded that it was time to go to 
bed; and in a few minutes the motley crowd were 
stretched upon their hard and dirty lodgings. Arthur 
noticed that, as Cheek lay down, he took a position 
directly upon the outer rail of the bedstead, leaving to 
his new bedfellow nearly the entire bed. Arthur ex- 
postulated, but Cheek declared that he always slept so, 
and could never close his eyes in the world if he were 
obliged to do it in the middle of a bed. If Arthur liked 
the middle of a bed, he had better take it. If he could 
have his way, he would never have a bed more than nine 
inches wide, and he would be willing to bet any reason- 
able amount of money that he could sleep on the ridge- 
pole of the building without rolling off. Arthur read the 
good fellow's motives, and was, on the whole, too weary 
to refuse to indulge him in self-sacrifice. 

The night was a long one to Arthur ; but, before a 
particle of daylight made its appearance, the first morn- 
ing bell was rung by the watchman. Everybody seemed 
to awake angry; they cursed the bell, and cursed the 
watchman who rang it; but still it rang persistently, 
tormentiDgly, outrageously, until it became impossible to 
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sleep another moment. One after another tumbled out 
of bed. Little boys that slept like logs were shaken 
violently by the men, or pulled bodily out upon the floor 
and set upon their feet. Arthur lay and watched them 
for a time by the dim light of the lamps. Half a dozen 
boys near him dressed themselves without opening their 
eyes, and went stumbling, dirty and unrefreshed, out of 
the room to their places in the mill. 

" Sich is life ! " exclaimed Cheek with a comical sigh, 
as he turned and shook Arthur's shoulder. 

" Gk)d pity those who cannot take it easily, like you. 
Cheek," said Arthur. 

Cheek's toilet was very quickly made; and, as the 
second bell was ringing, he left Arthur to dress at his 
leisure. The young man was at last alone, and fiill of 
the thoughts which such a night's experience was calcu- 
lated to excite in such a nature as his. Here was a little 
world of misery, marked off from the consciousness of 
the great world around it, without a. redeeming or puri- 
fying element in it. There was no hope — no expectation 
of anything better. It only sought for the lowest grade 
of enjoyments; it had no emulations; it pursued no 
object higher than the attainment of food to eat and 
clothes to wear ; it was ruled by an exacting will, and 
kept in essential slavery by fear of the loss of livelihood 
Then he thought of his own misfortunes and hardships, 
and thanked God for showing him how greatly above the 
lot of multitudes of men he had been blest. He thanked 
Him also for enlarging the field of his sympathies, and 
for giving him an intimation, through the pity inspired 
by his contemplations, of that divinely tender considera- 
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tion which the Good Father bestows upon the outcast 
and the oppressed, the ignorant and the degraded, where- 
ever human souls look out from human eyes. 

Arthur Blague was getting his education, and we will 
leave him for a while. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MISS GILBERT COMPLETES. HER NOVEL — A GREAT SUCCESS, 
IN THE OPINION OP HER FRIENDS. 

The snow had passed away, and spring, shy-faced, and 
shivering under sheltered rocks, had breathed the sweet 
arbutus into bloom, and sky-bom birds came down on 
the air of wondrous mornings, with throats full of fresh 
and fragrant melody. The days grew still and long. 
Sounds came from a great way off, startling the universal 
stillness. Dogs basked all day on southern doorsteps, 
and cattle, turned out from dark stalls, tried horns and 
heads with each other, or frisked in ungraceful elephan- 
tine play. There was a sound in the earth, as if myriad 
fairies were at work preparing juices for the grass and 
fruits and flowers — a sound of tiny footsteps and multi- 
tudinous bells, deep down in caverns and dingles; and 
here and there a bank smiled back in downy green the 
sun's first radiant favours. 

On one of these beautiful spring days, Miss Fanny 
Gilbert, grown weary and thin with her hard winter's 
labour, sat in her room, giving the finishing touches to 
her novel. It had been a task of far greater magnitude 
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than she had anticipated. Oftentimes she had been 
quite discouraged. Animated by no purpose but to win 
popular applause, the day of repayment for all her self- 
denial and labour seemed so far distant, that not un&e- 
quently she felt tempted to throw her manuscript into 
the fire. ' Had she been at work for money, or had she 
been animated by a desire to accomplish some great 
reform, or had she been engaged in doing some wotk of 
duty, as one of God's willing labourers, then she might 
have been content. But always the eye of the public 
was upon her. What will the critics think of this? 
What will the world think of this ? What shall be the 
reward, in popular praise, for all this tax upon the heart 
and brain, and all this toil of hand? These were the 
questions that were always before her. Frequently the 
pen dropped from her fingers, and her imagmation flew 
away like a bee to nestle among the flowers and suck the 
honey that were not yet hers. 

Dr Gilbert had been too decided in his opposition to 
Fanny's project, to betray any anxiety to make himself 
acquainted with its progress ; yet he was very curious to 
see the new book, or to hear it read. That the doctor 
had opposed his daughter was itself enough to secure 
Aunt Catharine's sympathy for the young authoress, and 
as Fanny felt praise to be absolutely necessary to her, 
she had read every chapter to her aunt, and had been 
very much inspired by the good woman's comments. 
Aunt Catharine said there was a great deal more love in 
it than she cared anything about, but it was " real good, 
every bit of it." Fanny had not a very high regard for 
her aunt's literary judgment, but she got the praise, and 
the praise answered its purpose. 

H 
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Fanny laid aside her manuscript, and raised the win- 
dow of her room, upon which the sun shone warmly, and 
looked out upon the scene. Her weary brain and heart 
sought for refreshment. She remembered the spring 
that had come and gdbe during her childhood and girl- 
hood, recalled the golden time when a perfect spring-day 
flooded all her sensibilities with sunshine, and crowded 
her heart to overflowing with a sweet, exultant joy. She 
recalled the pervasive spirit of poetry that informed and 
enveloped the rudest objects, warmed by the sun of 
spring, and longed, in forgetfulness of self and of care, 
to bathe her heart in it once more. Oh, for the fresh, 
innocent, careless gladness in existence that had once 
held its honeyed centre in her soul ! 

She looked out, saw the sun and the deep blue sky, 
heard the carol of birds, marked the smoke slowly cur- 
ling up from the cottages, listened to the awaking mur- 
murs of the season, watched the uncouth gambols of the 
rude forms of life in the farm-yard; but the old joy 
would not come back to her. Her heart seemed dry 
and dead, — only living in an unsatisfied yearning. Her 
sensibilities, kept tense through the long winter, and 
overwrought among scenes of fictitious joy and woe, 
refused to respond to the simple influences of nature. 
There was no spring for her. She had stood so long in 
a false attitude with relation to a true, natural life, and 
* had laboured so long in obedience to an illegitimate 
motive, that nature could find no open passage to her 
soul, — no responsive chamber within it 

It was noon. Across the common, the door of the 
old school-house opened, and forth poured a chattering 
throng of boys and girls. They seemed like so many 
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senseless dolts to her. Their noise annoyed — almost 
disgusted her. She preferred, after all, her own insen- 
sitive isolation to joy that had no meaning in it, and 
pleasure that could not reason of itself. Soon the form 
of Mary Hammett made its appearance. She passed 
through the group, and every eye seemed to turn to her 
in love. With a calm step, looking up and around, and 
apparently drinking in with fulness of delight the influ- 
ences of the day, she crossed the common and entered 
the dwelling of Mrs Blague. Fanny watched for her 
appearance at the window, separated from her own by 
two or three patches of garden. Miss Hammett entered 
her room, raised her window, looked out without seeing 
her friend, and then turned back. But Fanny could not 
keep her eyes from the window of her neighbour, whom, 
in one or two interviews, she had learned to respect pro- 
foundly. At length she caught the sound of a low song, 
rising and falling, in Miss Hammett's room; and then 
there burst out, sweet and clear as the notes of the lin- 
net, the words — 



" Thou art, God I the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we see; 
Its glow by day, its smile by night. 
Are but reflections caught from Thee." 

Ah ! yes. Fanny's heart was greedy for the praise of 
men, — ^thirsting for the adoration of the world, — and it 
was dry. Her neighbour's heart was overflowing with 
adoration and praise of the paternal fountain of her life, 
and it was as fresh as if it were beaded with the dew of 
childhood. For the moment, the massive manuscript 
upon her table looked utterly meaningless and worth- 
less to her. Had the paper been blank, it would have 
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seemed of higher yalne. She recalled her mothei's pious 
counsels, her neglect of her own higher duties, and then 
she closed her window and wept. How happy are those, 
thought Miss Gilbert, who have no ambition, who have 
never tasted the world's praise, and do not feel moved to 
great achievements to secure it ! The womanly nature 
was, for the moment, predominant within her, uid she 
longed for sympathy, — longed to pour out her heart to 
Mary Hammett. 

If Miss Hammett would hear her book, and advise 
her, would it not be well 1 She would go and see her. 
But if the young woman should not like her book, and 
should teU her so, how would she receive the criticism f 
Her whole nature, she felt, would revolt against the ad- 
verse judgment at once. If Miss Hammett should be 
pleased, it would be very well ; if displeased, she would 
turn upon her heel and rely upon hersell 

Nightfall came, and with it the close of Miss Ham- 
mett's school for the day. When Fanny saw the teacher 
enter Mrs Blague's dwelling, she threw a shawl upon 
her shoulders, and walked over to call upon her. Miss 
Hammett invited Fanny to her room, and after a brief 
conversation, the latter said — 

" MLss Hammett, I have been doing a very foolish and 
a very indiscreet thing." 

" The first, I presume, in your life," said Miss Ham- 
mett, with a smile ; '^ but confession half atones for it" 

" You cannot guess what it is." 

'* I am a very indifferent guesser," said Miss Hammett. 
*' You are not engaged 9 " 

*^ No ; " and Miss Gilbert laughed almost derisively. 

'^ You haven't kissed the cat 2 " 



^ Wil 
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" No." 

" Nor your father ? " 

" No j " and then Miss Gilbert laughed merrily. 

"You see I can never guess," said Miss Hammett, 
" and you may as well tell me at once." 

" I have written a book." 

Miss Hammett held up both hands in astonishment, 
that had quite as much of the genuine as of the fictitious 
in it. " There is only one thing worse than this that I 
know of," said she, and shook her head with mock seri- 
ousness. 

" What is that 1 " inquired Fanny. 

" To pubUsh it." 

Fanny's eye flashed, the colour mounted to her fore- 
head, her lip quivered, and her tongue refused its office. 
Miss Hammett was on her knees in a moment, and, 
throwing her arms tenderly around Fanny's waist^ ex- 
claimed, ''Dear, dear! what have I done? TeU me, 
Miss Gilbert, have I oflFended you 1 Have I hurt 
you 1 " 

Ah ! how the woman in Fanny melted before this 
delicate demonstration ! She bowed her head on Miss 
Hammett's shoulder, and there in a precious embrace 
she poured out her heart, revealing all her hopes, am- 
bitions, expectations. When it was all over, both rose 
to their feet, and, with their arms around each other, 
paced up and down in the apartment. Miss Hammett, 
whose quick sensibility and insight had enabled her to 
read her companion's heart at once, was pained. " We 
are very different from each other," said she. " To me, 
the idea of making my name public property — of per- 
mitting it to go abroad as an author, subject to criti- 
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cism, and to unjust and frivolous judgments — ^the 
thought of being talked about in private pariours and 
public places, and of coining my heart's best emotions 
and my sweetest imadnations into words which the 
worid can use as a glass by which it may read my life, 
is very terrible. If I could write books, I might pos- 
sibly do so; but I could only be induced to publish 
them by the assurance that I should never be known as 
their author." 

" And have you no desire to be admired, loved, and 
praised by the world ? " inquired Miss Gilbert warmly. 

"By my world, yes;" and Miss Hammett's eyes 
filled with tears. *'Miss Gilbert, the time will come 
when even one soul will be more than all the world to 
you — ^when you would give all the praises of the world's 
thousand millions — when you would give the sun, moon, 
and stars, if they were yours, to monopolise the admira- 
tion, the love, the praise of one man. A woman's true 
world is a very small world in its dimensions, yet it is 
the heart's universe. The great world is fickle, and must 
be so. It lifts its idbls to their pedestals, and worships 
them for an hour ; then it kicks them off, and grinds 
them into ruin, that other and fresher objects of worship 
may take their places. Besides, a woman cannot be con- 
tent to be a sharer. She claims monopoly, and, in the 
richest world she ever knows, she has it." 

Fanny made no immediate response, and the pair 
walked up and down in silence for a minute. At length 
she said, " And has fame positively no charms for you 9 
Do you never envy those kings and queens in the realm 
of intellect, who walk in the sight of the people with 
crowns upon their heads ? " 
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"Envy them, Miss Gilbert. I pity them — rather, 
perhaps, I am grateful that God did not impose upon 
me their responsibilities, their labours, their isolation, 
and their sad temptations to e^vy each other. I have 
no experience to inform me, and no direct testimony 
from the experience of those I have known ; but my 
heart tells me that the sweetest reward of great achieve- 
ments is the excitement to a tenderer love, and a more 
thorough devotion of the one heart and the little circle 
of hearts with which the author holds direct personal 
communion. A great man without a loving heart at 
his side, or a circle of loving hearts around him, must, it 
seems to me, have a love for all mankind, such as only a 
great Christian heart can know, to keep him from com- 
mitting suicide. My heart tells me, too,* that we can 
only find reward in working for those we love. A woman, 
working for the world's praise, will isilways have to mea- 
sure the satis&ction she finds in that praise by the same 
cup that holds her love. How much do you love the 
world. Miss Fanny 1 " 

"I don't know — I haven't thought — it is all new to 
me," replied Fanny, convinced for the moment of her 
selfishness. 

" Now," said Miss Hammett, kissing her companion, 
" I will stop preaching. I am sure I did not mean to 
let my tongue run on so. But you shall preach to me 
now. WiU you da me the favour to read your book to 
me 1 It will be delightful employment for half a dozen 
evenings.'* 

" I came here on purpose to ask you to hear me read 
it," replied Fanny. 

" You are very kind." 
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" On the contrary," said Fanny, " I am entirely selfish. 
I wish to have you tell me what you think of it, and to 
suggest alterations where you see improvement may be 
possible." 

" Ah ! Miss Gilbert, I 'm afraid," replied Miss Ham- 
mett, shaking her head, and looking pleasantly into 
Fanny's eyes. ** I 'm afraid, I 'm afraid." 

" Really, now," said Fanny earnestly, " I want your 
opinion of my book, and I promise to be reasonable, and 
tractable, and patient." 

" I can deny you no service," replied Miss Hq,mmett, 
" but if I engage to criticise your book, I cannot enjoy 
it. Criticism and enjoyment never go hand in hand. If 
I had undertaken to criticise even this beautiful morning, 
it would have shut out all the joy it brought me. So 
you see I am very selfish too." 

" You do not decline V* said Fanny. 

"No, I do not decline, but you must promise me 
some things first. You must promise to regard me as 
an elder sister — one who loves you, and has a real interest 
in your happiness and your success — as one whose pain 
it would be to pain you — as one whose love and truth to 
you can only be vindicated in a matter like this by the 
most thorough faithfulness. Further than this, you shall 
promise that whatever may be the result of our inter- 
views over your book, it shall never interfere with our 
friendship." 

" I promise — ^in token of which I hereby " the act 

took the place of the word, the act being performed by 
organs that could not speak and kiss at the same time. 

So Fanny promised that after tea she would bring in 
her book, and begin the task a^eed upon. As she left 
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the door of Mrs Blague, she felt that she had been shorn 
of some very comfortable delusions. She had caught a 
pretty distinct glimpse of her owjI heart, and of the worth- 
less nature of its ruling motives. Her book, that had 
looked so large to her, and had seemed to fill so much of 
the world, had become almost contemptible. She was 
about to commit it to the critical eye of the village school- 
mistress — ^lately a factory-girl — at most, a very insignifi- 
cant portion of that great public for which the book was 
written ; yet her heart sank within her. Miss Hammett 
loved her, and would be kind, yet she shrank from her 
judgment. How would she fare with the great world 
that did not love her, and would not be kind 1 

The story of the subsequent interviews between the 
authoress and her gentle critic would be tedious, and 
needs not to be told. With the tact of a truly kind 
heart, Miss Hammett praised the excellences of the book, 
and pointed out its defects. When alone, Fanny often 
quarrelled with the judgment that had been rendered — 
rebelled against it — but ended by adopting it, and profit- 
ing by it. Many pages she rewrote entirely, but her self* 
love was grievously wounded during the process, and it 
was only by the severest self-discipline that she was kept 
from entertaining bitter and unworthy thoughts of the 
kind woman who had humiliated her. It was not plea- 
sant to think that the book was better for Miss Ham- 
mett's ministry. It was not agreeable to remember that 
her own good judgment had been called in question, and 
that she had been obliged, as a rational woman, to yield 
the point. 

But there was another ordeal, lying between Miss 
Hammett and the public. Her father had not heard the 
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book read, and she knew that he would not allow it to 
be published until he should become acquainted with its 
contents in some way. Though shaken by the arguments 
and the sentiments of the schoolmistress, she had never 
for a moment relinquished the idea of publication. Her 
overweening desire for public applause had slept at inter- 
vals, but it had only slept to awake with new vigour. 
As she passed out from Miss Hammett's immediate per- 
sonal influence, the old dream of fame and a career filled 
her and enveloped her. 

She was shrewd enough, and knew enough of her 
father's character, to detect the real gratification he felt, 
when, with assumed coolness, he received the announce- 
ment that her book was finished. It belonged to a class 
of books, he said, that he never read, and he felt himself 
incompetent, in many respects, to judge of its merits. 
Would it not be well to invite in Mr and Mrs Wilton 1 
Both were people of taste and culture, and he should rely 
much upon their judgment. 

Fanny declared herself ready for any arrangement, and 
the doctor called at the parsonage, and talked over the 
matter with the good pastor and his wife. They were 
ready for the proposition of the doctor. They always 
were ready for any proposition of the doctor. He ruled 
the parish, and they had a profound .respect for him, 
partly from that fact, and partly from the fact that he 
was honestly worthy of it. 

Fanny approached this ordeal without a particle of 
trepidation. Miss Hammett had helped her to a more 
just appreciation of her book than she had before pos- 
sessed. She knew where it was strong, and she felt, 
furthermore, that those who would listen to her were 
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more in sympathy with the motive which actuated her 
than Miss Hammett had been. The evening for the 
reading was set, and, at the appointed hour, Miss Fanny 
Gilbert had he^ audience about her. Aunt Catharine, 
who had heard it all piecemeal, wished to hear it entire, 
and was in her seat. Fanny began, and as occasionally 
she looked out upon her auditors, the eager look, the ex- 
pression of undisguised interest, filled her with proud 
satisfaction. Mr Wilton gave frequent exclamations of 
delight, and the reader gathered new excitement with 
every page. Her. eyes flashed, her cheeks glowed, her 
voice grew round and fuU and flexible, and her audience 
looked on and listened in astonishment. Dr Gilbert, as 
he became aware of the impression produced upon the 
others, forgot his resolution to be cool and reserved, and 
took no pains to conceal his gratification. Mr Wilton 
was amazed. Mrs Wilton was overwhelmed. The voice 
of the reader flowed on and on, never faltering, never 
pausing. The little clock with its tiny bell struck the 
hours, but no one heard it " Eight — ^nine — ten — eleven 
— twelve" — articulated with silver sound the silvery- 
sounding revelation ; and then the last page was tossed 
from Miss Gilbert's hands. Mrs Wilton threw her arms 
around Fanny's neck, and kissed her again and again. 
Mr Wilton, inspired about equally with the book and the 
pretty scene enacted between his wife and Fanny, jumped 
to his feet, and clapped his hands wildly. Ah, Dr Gil- 
bert ! Dr Gilbert ! Why can you not sit still 1 What 
are you doing? Shaking hands with Aunt Catharine, 
and laughing like a madman, to keep yourself from cry- 
ing ! Ah, Dr Gilbert I what a fool ! 

And what did Fanny dof What did Fanny sayl 
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Nothing, but she thought this: "If I could only get 
the ear of the world as I have got the ears of these ! If 
I could only get the praise of the world as I get the 
praise of these ! " The evening's triumph was only sig- 
nificant to her as an earnest of a prouder triumph to 
come, and an assurance of the co-operation of her father 
in her schemes. She received his congratulations ami- 
ably, but in that queenly kind of way which showed that 
she regarded them as her right, rendered to her as a mat- 
ter of course. 

" It 's getting rather late," said the doctor, pulling out 
his watch and winding it, " but you would oblige us very 
much, Mr Wilton, by advising us with relation to a pub- 
lisher." 

Fanny smiled at her father's ready assumption of part- 
nership, and recalled the scene in which he played so 
diflferent a part in the early history of her enterprise ; 
but she said nothing, while Mr Wilton rubbed the spot 
on his head where he had apparently laid aside a list of 
publishers, and prepared his opinion of their respective 
merits. 

" There 's the Kilgores," suggested Mr Wilton. " They 
have a larger list of publications, and a larger correspond- 
ence, than any other house in the country." 

Dr Gilbert drummed on the arms of his chair. " Is it 
not possible," said he, " that, in consequence of such a 
range of business, they would fail to give to the work 
that degree of consideration which our interest, not to say 
anything of its merits, demands 1 " 

" Possibly," responded the pastor, adding, " then there 
is the enterprising house of Eapp <fe Demigh. They are 
famous, you know, for advertising freely, and pushing 
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things. I should say the Kilgores^ if you can get them, 
and Kapp <fe Demigh if the Kilgores decline — an event 
which, I confess, does not seem veiy likely to take place." 

" I have no fears," said Fanny proudly, " if they will 
read the book." 

" I 'm sure you need not have any, my dear," responded 
Mrs WiltoYi warmly. 

" Well, perhaps we had better write to both," said the 
doctor, with a shrewd twinkle of the eye ; " and if they 
should both want the book, it may help us to get more 
favourable terms." 

So it was settled, and the Wiltons took their leave. 
The doctor then advanced to the table, and copied into 
his note-book the name of the volume which he had de- 
cided to offer through the mail to the great publishing 
firms of Kilgore Brothers, and Kapp & Demigh, and this 
was the record : — 

TEISTEAM TKEVANION; 

OR, 

THE HOUNDS OF THE WHIPPOOEWILL HILLS : 

BY EVERARD EVEREST, Gknt. 

" Why do you choose the name of a gentleman for your 
nom de plume, Fanny 1 " inquired the doctor, spelling over 
the name slowly^ to see if he had got it right. 

"Oh, a fancy," replied Fanny languidly. "Besides, 
it seems to me to be written in a masculine style." 

"But I — I should think you would like to have your 
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own name associated with the book," suggested the 
doctor. 

" If it should prove a success," replied Fanny, " there 
are ways enough, I suppose, for securing such an associa- 
tion. Meantime, a little mystery will hurt nothing, and 
may help a great deal" 

The doctor, wholly unsophisticated in matters of author- 
ship, did not see through the whole of his daughter's plan, 
but he saw that she had a plan with which she was satis- 
fied, and thought best to trUst her. Fanny gathered up 
her manuscript, and bidding her father " good-night," re- 
tired to her room. 

It was impossible, of course, for Dr Gilbert to go to 
bed with work undone, which it was possible to do. So 
he took his pen, and addressed to the great publishing 
house of the Kilgores the following letter, a duplicate of 
which he also wrote and addressed to Messrs Kapp <fc 
Demigh : — 

" Gentlemen, — Will you allow me to call your atten- 
tion to a novel, just completed by my daughter. Miss 
Fiinny Gilbert, entitled, 'Tristram Trevanion, or. The 
Hounds of the WhippoorwiU Hills, by Everard Everest, 
Gent. V I am not, perhaps, a reliable judge of its merits. 
Paternal partiality and exclusive devotion to scientific and 
business pursuits m^y, in a degree, unfit me to decide upon 
the position in the world of art and the world of popular 
favour it is calculated to achieve. In fact, I have not 
relied upon my own judgment at all. The book has 
been read to competent literary friends, and their voice is 
unanimous and niost enthusiastic in its favour. The im- 
pression is that it cannot fail to he a great success. With 
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your practical eyes you wiU recognise, I doubt not, in the 
title of the book, the characteristic poetic instincts of the 
writer, and her power to clothe her conceptions in choicest 
language. We have concluded to offer this book to your 
celebrated house for publication. It is our desire that it 
may come before the public under the most favourable 
auspices — such, in fact, as your imprint alone would give 
it. I think I can promise you the undivided support of 
the local press, as I certainly will pledge all the personal 
efforts on behalf of the volume which my relations to the 
writer will permit me to make. I may say to you, in this 
connexion, that I have a large medical practice, extending 
throughout the region, and that I know nearly every 
family in the county. Please reply at once, and oblige, 
&c., &c., Theophilus Gilbert, M.D. 

" P.S, — How shall we send the manuscript to you ? 

" T. G." 

Dr Gilbert re-read his twin epistles carefully, folded 
and sealed them, and went to bed. 



/ 



CHAPTER VIII. 

DK GILBERT AMONG THE PUBLISHERS. 

It seemed an age to Dr Gilbert and his daughter before 
the responses from the great publishers reached the 
Crampton post-office. When at last both letters were 
delivered at the wicket, the doctor confessed to himself 
a greater degree of excitement than he had felt for many 
a day. As he Walked home with them in his pocket, he 
busied himself with framing an apology to Kapp <k 
Demigh for giving the book to the Kilgores, for he could 
hardly doubt that both had accepted his proposition. 
*^IVe got something for you, Fanny," said he, as he 
entered the house. Fanny followed him into his surgery, 
and took a seat. Then the doctor broke the seal of one 
of the lettters, unfolded it, and read : — 

" Dr G. 

" Dr. Sir, — Yours about book Tristram, &c., rec'd. 
Novels except by well-known writers not in our line, and 
we must decline, 

*^ Permit us to call yr attention to catalogue of profes- 
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aional books wh. we forward to you by this same post. 
We shall be happy to receive any orders. — Yours respect- 
fully, ^^ KlLGORE BbOTHERS, 

" pr Ruddock.'' 

" Impertinent cub ! " exclaimed the doctor, as he 
finished this brief and business-like production, his face 
swollen with sudden wrath. " You may depend upon it, 
Fanny," said he, without ventui;ing to look in her face, 
" thaf not one of the Kilgores has ever seen my letter. 
This understrapper. Haddock, or Hemlock, or Euddock, 
or whatever his name is, has not only replied on his own 
responsibility, but has had the impudence to thrust his 
catalogue in my face." 

While the doctor was excitedly delivering himself of 
these words, his daughter sat perfectly silent, with cheeks 
as pale as ashes, and a heart that beat so violently, that 
her whole frame was shaken by it. He sat for a minute, 
and looked at the letter of Eapp k Demigh, hardly dar- 
ing to take it up. At length he opened it, and read it 
silently. Fanny watched him, and assured herself that 
its contents were no more favourable than those of its 
predecessor. 

'^ Disappointed again, Fanny," said the doctor with a 
mollified tone, '' but these fellows are gentlemen,^ and 
attend to their own business. Will you hear it ] " 

Fanny said, " Of course," and her father read : — 

• 

" To Dr Theophilus Gilbert. 

" My Dear Sir, — Your favour, relating to the manu- 
script novel of your daughter, is to hand, and has been 

carefully considered. The title of th$ book seema to us 

I 
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to be exceedingly attractive, and, in a favourable condition 
of the market, could not fail of itaelf to sell an entire edi- 
tion. Unfortunately, the market for novels is very dull 
now, and, still more unfortunately for us, our engage- 
ments are already so numerous, that were the market the 
best, we should not feel- at liberty to undertake your 
book. We could not possibly make room for it and do 
it justice. Thanking you for your kind preference of our 
house, we remain, — Yours faithfully, 

" Kapp & Demioh. 
"P.aS'.— Have you tried BaUou & Gold 1 " 

Father and daughter sat for some time in reflective dis- 
appointment, but neither was discouraged. It was not 
the habit of Dr Gilbert to undertake an enterprise and 
fail in carrying it through ; but he comprehended the 
fact, at once, that he could do nothing by writing. The 
process was too slow and indirect. He must attend to 
the matter personally. He must go to London. 

Fanny had great respect for her father's personal power 
and efficiency, and received the announcement with evi- 
dent satisfaction. The preliminary arrangements for the 
journey were entered upon by both with much spirit. 
Fanny, with unusual readiness, took upon herself the 
preparation of her father's wardrobe, while he and the 
little black pony busily attended to such affairs as were 
necessary to be looked after out of doors. It was quite 
an event in the history of Crampton — this departure of 
everybody's family physician, and his indefinite period of 
absence. The postmaster had duly reported to the vil- 
lagers the arrival of the two important-looking letters, 
and they had found it veiy difficult to decide whether he 
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had been summoned to some great case in consultation, 
or whether he had been invited to a ichair in one of the 
medical colleges. As father and daughter kept their own 
counsels on the subject, the question was open for dis- 
cussion during his entire absence. AH agreed that Dr 
Gilbert was a man who knew what he was about, and 
had a distinct comprehension of the side upon which his 
bread was buttered. 

"^The day fixed for his departure came at length, and 
the doctor set out in good spirits. There is but little to 
say of his journey, for it was in the main like other 
journeys, only that the new phases of life he saw, even 
before he reached the great city, had the effect of lower- 
ing considerably his sense of his own significance ; and 
by the time he reached the City Hotel in the evening 
he was quite worn out and sought his bed. 

He awoke the next morning with a dull, heavy roar 
sounding in his ears, and then rose and looked abroad 
from his high window upon housetops and chimneys, and 
busy streets and sidewalks, thronged with early passen- 
gers going to their daily employments. The vision was 
a novel one, and would have been very agreeable, had not 
the thought of his unfinished and unpromising errand 
constantly intruded itself. What could Tristram Tre- 
vanion do in such a place as that ? Who would care for 
the Hounds of the Whippoorwill Hills 1 

Dr Theophilus Gilbert shaved himself very carefully, 
put on the best linen that Crampton ever saw, and robed 
himself in a black broadcloth suit, made by the Crampton 
tailor, and only brought out on very pleasant Sabbath 
days, or great secular occasions. He descended to break- 
fast, and was exceedingly pleased with the attentions 
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bestowed upon him by the waiters. It really seemed to 
him that he was securing a larger share of attention than 
anybody else, and that those less favoured must look 
upon him with a measure of envy. Breakfast concluded, 
he devoted half-an-hour to the Directory, copying the 
names of the principal publishing houses, with their 
street and number. Then he started o£r, with the manu- 
script novel under his arm, to attend to his business. 

He had not given up the Kilgores. He was entirely 
faithless as to their having seen his letter. So he made 
his way to the great house, and entered it with assumed 
courage, though, to tell the truth, he felt more like a 
beggar than a gentleman in easy circumstances. He 
inquired of a clerk, whom he had some difficulty in 
apprising of his presence, for " the head of the house." 

" Mr Kilgore, sepior, I suppose," said the young man 
listlessly. 

The doctor said, " Yes," at a venture. 

*' Oh, he won't be here for two hours yet," replied the 
clerk. " You '11 have to wait." 

The doctor waited. He was bound to see Kilgore the 
elder, before any other publisher. He walked up and 
down the long sale-room, looking at the shelves deeply 
packed with books, and the cases full of the pets of the 
public, dressed in gorgeous gold and morocco, and won- 
, dered what kind of a figure his manuscript would maki 
in such brilliant society. Alas! how could room bt 
made in such a crowded establishment for Tristrair 
Trevanion ? 

He had begun to tire of this thriftless employment. 

when the clerk to whom he had originally spoken came 

QTWBxdf and, inviting him into the elder Kilgore's private 
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office, told him that he could sit there quietly and read 
tbe papers until the head of the house should make his 
appearance. He accepted the invitation, and was con- 
ducted back to a little room, carpeted and neatly 
furnished. At a desk sat a lean, middle-aged man, 
engaged with bills and letters. At his side were piles 
of proof-sheets, waiting to be read. At a window 
stood a seedy-looking man of fifty, in brown clothes, 
with his hat on, gazing out upon a dead wall, and ap- 
parently absorbed by reflection. The clerk looked up, 
nodded, waved the doctor into a chair, pointed to a 
newspaper, and went on with his work. 

As the doctor took his seat and the newspaper, the 
seedy-looking man in brown turned around, and came 
toward him. Dr Gilbert noticed the wildness of his eyes 
and the dingy pallor of his face, and, with professional 
readiness, perceived the malady that afflicted him. The 
stranger seized the doctor's hand, and shaking it warmly, 
said, " This is Mr Kilgore. May the Lord bless him, 
and cause His face to shine upon him ! " 

" You are mistaken," replied the doctor. " My name 
is not Kilgore. On the contrary, I am waiting to see 
Mr Kilgore, as I presume you are." 

" Then you are not Kilgore, eh ? Who are you ? " 

" My name is Gilbert," replied the doctor. 

" Your Christian name ? " 

" Theophilus." 

*' Theophilus, I salute you. All the saints salute you. 
What are your views of the millennium 1 " 

"I can't say," replied the doctor, "that I have any 
veiy distinct views of the millennium. I suppose every- 
body will be very good and very happy." 
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" Yes, but how are they to be made good and happy I 
ISiat 's the grand secret, sir, and that secret is hid in me, 
an unworthy vessel. You behold in me, sir, the fore- 
runner of an epoch — the John the Baptist of the Second 
Coming." 

The doctor was amused, and asked him to declare his 
secret. 

"It's soon to be published to the world. The Kil- 
gores have had it all night. In the meantime, I have 
no objection to saying to you privately that it's flesh. 
You know how it was with the children of Israel when 
they gathered quails in the wilderness, ten homers a 
piece. While the flesh was yet between their teeth, ere 
it was chewed, the wrath of the Lord was kindled against 
the people, and the Lord smote the people with a very 
great plague. God made man upright, but he has been 
eating dead animals so long that he has lost the divine 
image, and become a beast. All we have to do to bring 
about the millennium is to stop eating dead animals, and 
to refrain from drinking the blood of beasts. The cattle 
upon a thousand hills are the Lord's, not ours, sir ; and 
when the blessed thousand years shall dawn, and these 
cursed slaughter-houses are shut up, even the animals of 
the forest will be partakers of the benefit, for the lion 
shall eat straw likei the ox, and the cow and the bear 
shall feed together." 

Dr Gilbert might have been held a listener to the 
crazy reformer's scheme for the regeneration of the race 
for an uncomfortable period, but at this moment the 
elder Kilgore appeared, and in company with him a 
gentleman exceedingly well dressed, carrying a cane. 
Mr Kilgore removed his hat from his high, bald head, 
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and laid it upon the window-sill. " Positively now," 
said lie^ continuing a conversation with the young man 
which had been interrupted by his entrance, " you must 
give us something in the fall. The public expect it, you 
know. You have had a great success, and the market 
is wide open for you. Just a little less religion, eh? 
You must positively yield to me in this. I think I 
know the market : not quite so much religion. People 
are not fond of it. Sermon on the .Mount, spread 
rather thin, goes very well — ^but not too much — not too 
much." 

The young man laughed jocularly, twirled his cane, 
and said, " Perhaps I did spread it on rather thick the 
last time ; but really now, Mr Kilgore, I think there is 
a religious vein that will pay the working." 

"Undoubtedly! But, to make a marketable book, 
religion must be sprinkled in, in about the proportion 
that we find it in the world. Then it goes very well, 
and offends nobody. In fact, I think irreligiqus people 
like enough of the article to give a book a kind of flavour 
or smack of piety, and that is usually enough to satisfy 
the Church." 

" Well, I *11 think of it," responded the young man. 

The doctor had listened to this business conversation 
in silent astonishment. The reformer watched the pair 
with burning eyes, and coming up to the young man, he 
extended toward him his long, thin finger, and said, 
"Through covetousness shall they with feigned words 
make merchandise of you, whose judgment now of a long 
time lingereth not, and their damnation slumbereth not. 
There 's religion for you, clean and solid, right out of the 
Bible ; no sprinkling about that." 
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" Euddock ! Ruddock ! " called Mr Kilgore, excitedly. 
" Who is this person 1 What does he want here ?•" 

" I am the Prophet of the Second Coming," answered 
the man for himself. 

" This is his second coming," replied the clerk, " and I 
shall be glad to see his second going." 

" What is iis business, Ruddock ? " 

"He is the man who left the manuscript on the mil- 
lennium yesterday," replied Ruddock. 

" Oh, yes. Well, sir, our engagements are such that 
we couldn't think of undertaking it. Besides, its con- 
tents are not of a popular character. Nobody cares any- 
thing about the mUlennium, and you, I judge, are not the 
man: to treat of it. Ruddock, give this person his manu- 
script." 

Ruddock handed out a small, dirty roll of paper, and 
the reformer pocketed it. 

"Ruddock," said Mr Kilgore, "be kind enough to 
open the door, and show this person out." 

The man stood irresolute, and commenced to speak, 
when Ruddock laid his hand upon his shoulder, and he 
retired shaking the dust from his heels, or trying to do 
so, and distributing anathemas right aijd left. The young 
author, whom Mr Kilgore had been courting and coun- 
selling so daintily, pleaded an engagement, and soon fol^ 
lowed the author of the work on the millennium. 

" You have business with me, sir 1 " said Mr Kilgore, 
turning to the doctor. 

"I have," replied Dr Gilbert, and added, "Perhaps 
this note, which I received from your house, will intro- 
duce it." 

Mr Kilgore took the note, and ran his eye over it. 
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''Did you ever see the letter before?" inquired the 
doctor. 

" I think not," replied Mr Kilgore. 

" Did you ever see the letter from me to which this is 
a reply 1 " 

'' I presume not. Mr Buddock attends to these things. 
By the way, Ruddock/' he said, turning aside a pace or 
two, and speaking lower, though sufficiently loud for Dr 
Oilbert to hear, " I see we are out of blanks. You Ve 
had to write the whole of this. How long have we been 
out of blanks?" 

" Not long," replied the confidential clerk ; " I didn't 
have to write more than a' dozen complete. I have 
plenty now." 

"So," said Dr Gilbert, "you have decided on my 
daughter's book without giving it any consideration. I 
wish you to see it, and personally to become acquainted 
with its merits." 

The great publisher laughed. " Bless your soul, 
sir," said Mr Kilgore, " I never read a book j I haven't 
time." 

" Somebody reads, I suppose," continued the doctor, 
" and I wish my daughter to have a chance." 

" My literary man," said Mr Kilgore, " would read it 
if it were of any use, but my engagements are such that 
I cannot take the book. Besides, the novel market is 
perfectly flat. I think, perhaps, Kapp & Demigh might 
do. something for you," 

'' What class of books does the young man who has 
just left you produce ? " inquired the doctor. 

"Oh, that was young Fitzgerald, the most popular 
and promising novelist of the day. Great faculty for 
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hitting the popular taste just in the bull's eye, — just — 
in — the — bull's — eye." And Mr Kilgore rubbed his 
hands pleasantly together, and counted over a package 
of letters, as if they were a pack of cards. 

" I see your engagements are not such as to prevent 
you from making a new one with him, nor the novel 
market so flat as to fail of responding to him/' said the 
doctor, with a bitter tone. ' 

Mr Kilgore smiled. " You are sharp," said Mr Kil- 
gore. " You are hard on me." 

*^ You will allow me to return- the compliment, and 
repeat the accusation," responded the doctor. 

'^ We profess to understand our business here," said 
Mr Kilgore, entirely unruffled. 

Dr Gilbert was not accustomed to being treated in this 
way at all \ and it irritated him not a little. He turned 
lingeringly toward the door, hesitated, and then said 
calmly, " Mr Kilgore, do you think this is treating my 
daughter fairly ? " 

" Why, bless your soul, my good friend," exclaimed 
Mr Kilgore, " I Ve been treating you very politely. 
To save your feelings, I have told you that my engage- 
ments are such that I cannot take your book, and that 
the novel market is flat. Now, if you want the truth, 
it is that a publisher's engagements are never such that 
he cannot take hold of a book that will sell, and that 
the novel market is always flat to new-comers. There, 
you have the whole of it, and as you are probably 
going the rounds here in town, I '11 pay you something 
handsome if you find a single publisher who will give 
you the real reason he has for refusing your manu- 
script," 
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'^ I thank you for your present frankness, at least/' said 
the doctor. 

" Well, come back and sit down, sir," said Mr Kilgore 
warmly, as a new thought seemed to strike him. 

'^ You say," said Mr Kilgore, drawing his chair close to 
Dr Gilbert, " that this novel is written by your daughter. 
Is she an obedient daughter ?" 

" Well," replied the doctor, a good deal puzzled, " she 
has a strong will, but she is mainly obedient. Fanny is a 
good girl, and not without genius, I think." 

" D — n the genius ! Is she obedient ? That 's the 
question. Is she willing to honour your judgment in 
everything 1" 

^^ I can't say that she is ; in fact, this book of hers was 
written against my will, and I am only sorry at this 
moment that I had not enforced my wishes." 

" That 's enough," replied Mr Kilgore, while his eye 
flashed angrily. " I wouldn't publish her book if I knew 
I should sell a million copies of it." 

" You are strangely excited," said Dr Gilbert ; " and 
you will allow me to say that you greatly exaggerate my 
daughter's disposition to disobedience." 

" Yes — excited — yes I I 've seen something of dis- 
obedient daughters. When your Famiy snaps her fingers 
in your face, and plays the devil with all your arrange- 
ments, as she 's sure to do sooner or later, you '11 be ex- 
cited, — very strangely excited. Yes ! By the way, whom 
are you going to now with your book 1" 

^' I have Kapp & Demigh, and Ballou <& Gold, on my 
note-book," replied Dr Gilbert. 

" Good houses, l^oth of them," said Mr Kilgore ; " but 
don't go beyond them, or you'll get into trouble. At 
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any rate, keep out of Sargent's hands — ^the ripest young 
scoundrel that ever wore a sanctimonious face, or whined 
at a prayer-meeting. I know him. He used to be a 
clerk of mine." 

The doctor laid the name of Sargent carefully away in 
his mind, left the strangely-acting publisher as soon as 
he could, and went directly to the City Hotel, to think 
over his morning's adventures, get some dinner, and lay 
out his work for the afternoon. 

From the moment Sargent's name was mentioned, Dr 
Gilbert had felt that Sargent was his man. He could 
not fail to detect in Mr Kilgore a strong personal enmity 
toward this young publisher. His mind, too, had in it 
that perverse element which rebelled against all dictation, 
whether intended for his good or not. He did not like 
Mr Kilgore at all ; and as the probability was that Mr 
Sargent did not like him at all, they would be apt to like 
one another, and get along together very well. Besides, 
Dr Gilbert had had sufficient experience with first-class 
houses, and was ready to try a little lower down. 

Accordingly, after dinner, Dr Gilbert held another 
examination of the Directory, and issued out to find the 
unpretending establishment of young Sargent. This he 
succeeded in doing; and inquirbg for Mr Sargent, he 
was directed to a young man in a brown linen' coat, 
engaged in nailing up a box of books — a lithe, springy, 
driving fellow, with a bright, open face, and an unmis- 
takable air of business about him. The doctor loved 
him at once. All the Kilgores in Christendom could 
not frighten him from such an apparent impersonation 
of good nature, determined enterprise, and laborious 
activity. 
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The doctor waited until the publisher had nailed his 
box, and then told him he would like to see him pri- 
vately. The young man doffed his brown linen, and, 
donning a more dignified article, invited the doctor into 
what he good-humouredly called his " den." 

Mr Frank Sargent was frank by nature, as. by name, 
and when Dr Gilbert made known his business, he said, 
" Well, sir, I suppose you have been the rounds 1 They 
all do before they come to me." 

" On the contrary, I have only been to one concern," 
replied the doctor. 

" Ay, whose was that ]" 

" The Kilgores'." 

"The Kilgores'? They didn't tell you to come to 
me!" exclaimed Mr Sargent in astonishment. 

" Not at all ; they warned me against you." 

" And why do you come 1" 

" Because I thought I should like a young man whom 
the elder Eilgore did not like." 

Mr Frank Sargent tried to smile, but his lip quivered, 
he put his hand to his forehead, and exclaimed, " God 
forgive him !" Then, pushing out his hands impatiently, 
as if warning away a crowd of unwelcome thoughts and 
memories, he said, " Let 's talk about thevbooL" 

The first thing Mr Sargent did was to tell Dr Gilbert 
all about his business — what disadvantages he laboured 
under — ^what. lack of capital he suffered from — ^what 
treatment he was constantly receiving from heavy houses 
that could undersell him, or give longer time on accounts. 
Gradually he came to the book, and revealed to the doctor 
the fact that he could not alone xun the risk of publishing 
it, even should he like it. The doctor would have to 
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agree to share any loss that might attend its publication ; 
and it was concluded, after a full and free conversation, 
that Mr Sargent should read the manuscript, and that 
Dr Gilbert should return home and await the result. 

Mr Sargent obligingly conducted the doctor back to 
his hotel, treated him with a great deal of consideration, 
came for him in the evening, and walked with him to 
some of the principal points of interest in the City, was 
at the boat on the following morning to see him safely 
oflF, and then he bade him good-bye. The doctor started 
for his home quite satisfied — determined, in fact, that he 
would pay for the publication of " Tristram Trevanion" 
entirely, rather than have Mr Fr^k Sargent poorer for 
it by a shilling. 



CHAPTER IX. 

TRISTBAM TREVANION 18 ACCEPTED, AND DR GILBERT 

IS REJECTED. 

Dr Gilbert accomplished his whole trip in less than a 
week, and arrived at Crampton in the evening, just as his 
family were retiring to bed. Fanny met him with the 
very unusual demonstration of a kiss, and Aunt Catharine 
shook his hand cordially, declaring she was " very, very 
glad to see him," for she had had no one to quarrel 
with since he went away. He was glad to get home; and 
for the first ten minutes busied himself with iilquiries for 
his patients, his pony, his farmers, his boy Fred, and 
everything and everybody bearing any direct relation to 
him. 

" And how is our friend. Miss Hammett ? " inquired 
Dr Gilbert at last. 

" She has not been herself at all, since you went away," 
replied Fanny. " When I told her that you had gone to 
London to get the book published, she turned very pale, 
and was very near fainting." 

" Hem ! " from Aunt Catharine. 

The doctor could neither help smiling nor feeling a 
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great deal more gratification than he was quite willing 'to 
manifest. 

" All I ask," said Aunt Catharine, with mock serious- 
ness, ** Ls, that you give me suitable notice to quit, so that 
I can have time to get a new home." 

" Oh, nonsense, Catharine ! " exclaimed the doctor, 
though he could not look displeased. The thought that 
the gentle Mary Hammett cared for him tvas exceedingly 
precious to him. It brought back with a wild sweep 
through his heart the tides of youth, and seemed to open 
to him another life. 

" I suppose you and Fanny wish to get rid of me," said 
Aunt Catharine, " so, good-night." 

After her obliging withdrawal, father and daughter held 
a long conversation on the subject which the latter had 
most at heart. The doctor told the story of his journey, 
of his interview with Kilgore the elder, and of his final 
arrangement with Mr Frank Sargent. Closing the narra- 
tive of his adventures, he said, " And now, Fanny, this is 
the last time I shall ever consent to be engaged in anything 
of this kind. You see that your career is very much my 
career, and that you were utterly powerless to do anything 
alone. I have neither time nor disposition to do this kind 
of business. It does not pay in any way. It has already 
cost both you and me more, tenfold, than it will ever re- 
turn to either of us, in money or reputation. It is all 
very well for us to dream pretty dreams up here in 
Crampton, but the world does not care for them, nor for 
us ; so what is the use of our caring about the world 1 " 

Fanny was under too many obligations to her father 
for his assistance to multiply words with him concerning 
her future ccurse ; but he read, in her silence, her firmly 
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compressed lips, and the gray coldness of her eyes, the 
strength of unrelinquished purpose. 

The next day Dr Gilbert was abroad early, looking 
after his affairs. The little black pony had rested a 
longer time than he*had done since he had been in Dr 
Gilbert's possession, and the little gig rattled and reeled 
along behind him so merrily, that the doctor quite forgot 
the excitements and vexations of the week, in the plea- 
sures of his profession. But he was evidently working 
against time. He had always been faithful in visiting 
schools, and the pony and gig understood their way to 
the school-house door quite as well as to the doors of 
half-a-dozen patients who had been on the doctor^s hands 
for twenty years. In fact, they seemed to regard it as a 
hopelessly chronic case, and to turn up regularly when- 
ever they came that way. 

At mid-afternoon, Dr Gilbert, with feelings very new 
and peculiar, knocked at the door of the centre school- 
house, and was admitted by Miss Hammett, who seemed 
to be possessed by feelings quite as new and peculiar as 
his own. After the exchange of the routine of civil 
inquiries, she went on with her recitations, alternately 
flushed and pale. Her appearance was so unlike what 
it had previously been, that Dr Gilbert was puzzled. 
What was the matter with Miss Hammett 1 It was not 
joy, but apprehension, that she manifested when he met 
her. Pleasure was not the parent of such pallor. The 
flush of delight did not bum the forehead. 

" I am not well," said Miss Hammett, at last, " and 
with your leave, Dr Gilbert, I will dismiss the school." 

" Certainly. Do so at once," responded her visitor. 

K 
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" I will send Fanny over to see you, and, if you get na 
relief, I will attend you." • 

The doctor felt that she wished to get rid of him, and 
lost no time in leaving her. Cbing directly to his home, 
he bade Fanny visit the schoolmistress, and went about 
his affairs oppressed with an unsatisfied, uneasy feeling, 
that he could neither explain' to himself nor shake off 

Fanny paid the promised visit, and while Miss Ham- 
mett reclined in her chamber, entertained her with a long 
account of her father's adventures in New York and by 
the way. The story seemed to possess almost miracu- 
lous powers of healing. Miss Hammett listened with 
the profoundest interest, and made a great many in- 
quiries, particularly with relation to the publishers visited, 
and seemed to be interested in the minutest particulars. 
Then she rose from the sofa, and sat with her hand in 
Fann/s, and told her how much good she had done her. 
"Tell your father," said Miss Hammett, "that his 
prescription has wrought wonders, and that if he 
will visit my school again, I will not turn him out of 
doors." 

Fanny went away very much puzzled, after promising 
Miss Hammett that she would faithfully communicate 
to her the result of the negotiations with Mr Frank 
Sargent. 

A few days passed away after the usual fashion, and 
then came the anxiously-looked-for letter. Dr Gilbert 
read it, made no comment, and handed it over to Fanny. 
Fanny read it, made no comment, and went directly to 
Miss Hammett's room with it; and there she read it 
carefully to the schoolmistress. We will look over her 
shoulder, and read it also. 
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^* Dr G1LBBBT4 

"Dear Sib, — I have carefully read your daughter's 
manuscript novel, * Tristram Trevanion,* and find it quite 
interesting, though I doubt whether it can ever achieve 
much success. I should say that it is a very young novel 
^<-written by one who has seen little of life, and much 
of books. * The invention manifested in the incidents is 
quite extraordinary, and displays genius, though the, 
characters are extravagant. . But I do not write to criti- 
cise the book. Worse books have found many buyers. 
I accept it on the terms upon which we settled, as it is ; 
but there are one or two points touching which I wish 
to make some suggestions. The hero, Tristram Trevan- 
ion, does not marry Grace Beaumont, as he ought to do. 
I think I understand the public mind when I say that it 
will demand that this marriage take place. It could 
be done by altering a few pages. Again, I think that 
the public will demand that the Jewish dwarf, Levi, 
be made in some way to suffer a violent death at the 
hand of Trevanion. One word about the title. I con- 
fess to its music, but it seems to me to be so smooth as 
to present no points to catch the popular attention^ Be- 
sides, I find that the * Hounds of the Whippoorwill 
Hills ' make their appearance but once in the 9tory^ and 
have no claim upon the prominence given them on the 
title-page. Your daughter will think it very strange, no 
doubt ; but I believe that the sale of the book would be 
increased by making the title rougher — ^more startling. 
How does this look to you — * Tristram Trevanion; or, 
'Butter and Cheese and All ' ? or this — ' Tristram Trevan- 
ion ; or, The Dwarf with the Flaxen Forelock ' ? There is 
another course which is probably preferable to this^ viz. x-^ 
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the way of animal power and spirit, shouted, " Take care ! 
take ca-a-a-re ! want to kill another man, don't you 1" 

Poor Mrs Ruggles suffered dreadfully. She declared 
she was never so beset in her life, while Dan Buck and 
Leonora had the pleasant part of the ride all to them- 
selves, and seemed to understand each other perfectly. 
Leonora was, in fact, very wild. Her mother declared 
that she *^ acted as if she was possessed." She laughed 
at all Dan Buck's drolleries, declared herself ready to be 
turned over, hoped the horse would run away, and per^ 
formed various most unladylike feats, simply because her 
conduct amused Dan Buck, and frightened and vexed her 
mother. 

In the church the young man was the impersonation 
of gravity. Of all the solemn faces that greeted the 
Crampton pastor that morning there was none of greater 
length — certainly none of greater sanctimoniousness — 
than that which rose above the shoulders of Dan Buck ; 
yet for some reason Miss Leonora could hardly behave 
decently. When the hjrmn was given out, the young 
man drew a plump song-book from his pocket, and po- 
litely handed it to Leonora, opened at " Betsy Baker." 

The sermon was almost finished, when he seemed to be 
suddenly arrested by the turning of a head not far before 
him. For the first time since he had arrived in Cramp* 
ton, there was an expression of surprise upon his face. 
Leonora caught the expression^ and, directing her eyes to 
the object which had so absorbed him, found it to be 
nothing less than Mary Hammett herself. Leonora was, 
of course, disturbed. That something had produced a 
profound impression upon the young man was very evi' 
dent. After observing her intently for some minutes. 
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ftnd moving in his seat to obtain a better view, he leaned 
over to Leonora, and asked her who she was. 

''She is that Hammett girl/' said Leonora, with a 
sneer. 

" The devil I " said Mr Dan Buck. 

When the service was completed, and the cc>ngregation 
crowded from their pews into the aisles, to the utter con- 
sternation of Mrs Euggles and her daughter, Dan Buck 
left them abruptly, and, rushing to the side of Mary 
Hammett, took her hand with much apparent respect, 
and greeted her as an old acquaintance. They saw Mary 
Hammett's face grow ashy pale, and noticed that it was 
with great exertion she kept herself from falling. They 
saw him leaning down, and talking to her in a low tone, 
intended only for her ear. They saw that she made no 
reply, but that she listened for every word, and paid no 
regard to any one else. Then they saw her lift her 
pale face to his in silent appeal, which, as he continued 
to talk, reddened into an expression of indignation. As 
they came out of the church, he glided away from her, 
and she, joined by Arthur Blague, walked off to her home. 

Mrs Euggles and Leonora were dumb with astonish- 
ment and vexation. The horse and carry-all were 
brought before the door, and Dan Buck helped the 
women to their seats, and drove off. Not a word was 
spoken until they had passed the bounds of the village, 
when Mrs Buggies, unable to Restrain herself longer, 
burst out with, ** What was you doing with that Ham* 
mett girl 1 '' 

** One of my cusised blunders," replied Dan Buck. 
" You know how I thought you were Mrs Gren. Cad- 
wallader, when I first saw you. Well, I got into just 
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such another mess as that. I would have sworn she 
was a cousin of mine — a poor girl that got deceived, 
you know — feller took advantage of her — ^you under- 
stand. Feller wouldn't marry her, and I cowhided him 
— faith all but killed him. I thought I *d found her. 
You see, it was a good many years ago, and I 'd had a 
chance to forget her. I never '11 speak to another girl 
till I Ve been introduced to her as long as I live.'' 

Now Mr Dan Buck could not but be conscious that 
Mrs Buggies and her daughter thought he was lying. 
He knew that he was not self-possessed, according to his 
habit, and felt that they received his words with incre- 
dulity. 

" What made her look up to you so ? " inquired 
Leonora, who had been quite impressed with that part of 
the scene. 

" Why, you see, I told her that she needn't try to 
make me ' think that she wasn't Jane Buck, and that 
Jenny had a mole under her left eye, which I should 
know anywhere. Then she lifted up her face, and I 
knew it was all day with me — face as smooth as the 
back of your hand. Did you see how she blushed to 
have me look at her? Gad! I wouldn't have had it 
happen for the world ; and there was all Crampton look- 
ing on, and seeing me talking to her, and everybody will 
think that she 's some acquaintance of mine. Just my 
luck, always getting into some such a scrape as that. I 
felt just as sure when I went to church that something 
would happen ; knew I should drop down dead in eome 
way or other." 

Leonora leaned over to Mr Dan Buck, and whispered 
in his ear, " You — lie — wV." 
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Then Dan Buck beg^n to swear. He called upon 
himself the most terrific judgments, and renounced all 
hope of a happy hereafter, if he had ever seen the 
woman before, or ever heard her name until he had 
heard it in Crampton. .From this condition of over- 
whelming indignation, he came down at last by an 
artful gradation to one of injured innocence. This was 
his last resort, and it was successful. When he began 
to talk about turning his back upon Hucklebury for 
ever, and leaving friends who had become inexpressibly 
dear to him, because they doubted his word of honour, 
mother and daugl^ter surrendered without conditions ; 
and before they drove up to the door of the family 
mansion, the young man had completely recovered his 
spirits. 

Others had noticed this interview between Dan Buck 
and Mary Hammett, of course ; and she, in her truth- 
fulness, was almost defenceless when inquired of con- 
cerning her relations to him. She could not deny that 
ahe had seen him before. She only begged those who 
questioned her not to insist on her answering them ; 
and as all saw that the matter distressed her they were 
well-bred enough to drop the subject. Whatever may 
have been their relations to each other, the meeting 
filled her with pain, and a vague apprehension of ap- 
proaching evil. It seemed to her that her calamities 
would have no end. Her experience with Dr Gilbert 
had left upon her a sad impression, and had disturbed 
the current of her life. She felt at no liberty to look to 
him for further counsel. She could not but be aware, 
in some degree, of the absorbing affection which Arthur 
entertained for her, and this troubled her more than her 
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nnpleasant passage with Dr Gilbert. To be greeted at 
last by one who knew her, and who had her in his power, 
quite overwhelmed her. 

Mary went to her room, and, with such calmness as 
she could assume, recalled the words that Mr Dan Buck 
had spoken to her. " Mary," he had said, with oflfensive 
familiarity, "you see that I know you. Mum's the 
word with me, of course. Very easy to write and post 
up the old man — a couple of hundred pounds in my 
pocket — ^but Dan Buck knows a trick worth two of that. 
We '11 have a laugh in our sleeves down here by our- 
selves. Perhaps you '11 be able to speak to me now — 
know where you live, and will call round. When will it 
be most convenient 1 " 

These little sentences he had dropped into her ear as a 
man would drop pebbles into a pool, waiting to see them 
strike the bottom, and marking the ripples they awoke 
upon the surface. In all his language there was some- 
thing intended beyond its literal interpretation. The 
impression upon her was precisely as if he had said : 
"Mary, you see that I know you, and that you are in 
my power. I will take my revenge for your contempt of 
me in other years, in some way, either by discovering 
you to those who wish to find you, and whom you wish 
to avoid, or you shall favour me — Dan Buck — with your 
society," There was something that went further than 
this — that came to her from his hot breath, voiceless and 
inarticulate, but more dreadful than all. 

As for Dan Buck, he could not rid himself of the pre-* 
sence of Mrs Buggies and Leonora quickly enough to 
meet his impatient wishes. The moment the horse was 
out of his hands, he took his cane for a stroll He was 
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excited and exultant. Crampton, which had begun to 
grow yery tiresome to him, had suddenly become a very 
interesting place. He found a woman in his power: — the 
woman of all the world whom he would have chosen. 
Coolly he recalled the scene of the morning, and then as 
coolly he undertook to calculate how he could make the 
most of the knowledge he had acquired. 

The conclusions at which the young man arrived during 
his Sunday afternoon reflections will be made apparent in 
the interview which he had determined upon having with 
Miss Hammett. A few days passed away, during which, 
by ardent devotion to Leonora and her mother, he suc- 
ceeded in driving away the clouds with which the events 
of the Sabbath had shadowed their spirits. One night 
he announced his intention of walking to Crampton to 
see his tailor, hoping " by all that was good and holy " 
that he shoiddn't run against a schoolma'am, or any of 
that sort of cattle, and asking Leonora to pray for him. 

Mr Dan Buck was undertaking, as he felt, rather a 
hazardous experiment — at least one of doubtful issue. 
It summoned into action all the bad boldness of his 
nature, and required all the hardness and insensitiveness 
he had acquired in years of unprincipled and unbridled 
living. He knocked at Mrs Blague's door, boldly an- 
nounced his name, and requested to see Miss Hammett. 
Now Mrs Blague had already been directed by Mary to 
refuse her to Mr Dan Buck, if he should ever call. Fur- 
ther than this, she had made Mrs Blague promise that if 
he should ever find his way into the house and into her 
presence, she (Miss Hammett) should not be left alone 
with him. Mrs Blague had agreed faithfully to do as 
Mary desired, but when she met Dan Buck face to face, 
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her determination faded at once. There was that in his 
eye and manner which showed that he had no idea of 
being denied. He was in the hall and in the parlour, be- 
fore poor, stammering Mrs Blague could command her 
tongue at all. She felt that she could do nothing with 
such a man, and, instead of turning him out of her 
house as, in imagination, she had been doing all the 
week, with certain very lively and uncomfortable fleas in 
his ear, she went directly to Mary Hammet's room, and 
told her with almost a breathless fright that Mr Buck was 
in the parlour, and wished to see her. 

" I can't go down — I will not go down," exclaimed 
Mary, in great excitement. "You must tell him, Mrs 
Blague, that I am sick, and cannot see him — that he 
must excuse me." 

Mrs Blague left Mary very hesitatingly, and descended 
the stairs ; but before she reached them, she heard steps 
retreating through the hall, and knew that Dan Buck had 
been listening. She found him, however, coolly whipping 
his trousers with his cane, and devoutly regarding a pic- 
ture of the Holy Family upon the wall. 

" Miss Hammett wishes me to say," said Mrs Blague, 
tremblingly, " that she is sick, and that you must excuse 
her to-night." 

Dan Buck laughed. "That's good, now — excellent !" 
exclaimed he. "Why, madam," he continued, "she 
would not miss seeing me to-night for any money. We 
are old friends, we are, and she *s only fooling you. You 
go straight back to her, and tell her that I haven't any 
time to-night for jokes, or I would indulge her. Tell her, 
too, that I have something very important to say to her. 
She '11 understand it." 
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All this Mr Dan Back spoke ia a loud tone, conscious, 
apparently, that Mary Hammett was listening above, and 
desirous that she should hear every word. Mary knew 
that the material of which Mrs Blague was made could 
not withstand him, and by a desperate impulse — before 
the lady could start on her way back — ^she flew to the 
head of the stairs, slid down the steps as if she had been 
a sprite, and stood before her persecutor, her eyes flash- 
ing with anger. 

" What have you to say to me, sir 1 " she inquired, 
standing before him, every fibre of her frame quivering 
with excitement. 

Dan Buck answered not a word, but coolly pointed to 
Mrs Blague. 

^' Mrs Blague will remain with me,*' said Miss Hammett, 
firmly. 

" It makes very little difference with me whether she 
stays or goes," said he, coolly. **I rather think you 
wouldn't like to have her hear all that will pass between 
you and me. I *m sure if you can stand it, I can.*' And 
then he whipped his trousers again, and walked off with 
the pointer's head between his lips, and took another 
view of the Holy Family. 

Miss Hammett grasped Mrs Blague's hand, drew her 
to the sofa, and both sat down. " Mr Buck turned around, 
looked at them for a moment, and said with a sneer, " It 
won't work." 

" If you are a gentleman, Mr Buck," said Mary Ham- 
mett, "you will have nothing to say to me that Mrs 
Blague should not hear ; and now, if you have any busi- 
ness with me, I beg you to despatch it and leave me." 

The young man drew a chair deliberately in front of 
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the women, and sat down. " Now I 'm going to tell you 
a story — one of the funniest things you ever heard," said 
he. " Once there was an old man who had a great deal 
of money, and lived in a splendid house, and kept a 
splendid warehouse, full of clerks and porters, and all 
that sort of thing; but his clerks and porters weren't 
good enough for him to tread on. Well, this old man 
had a splendid daughter, who had her favours for some 
folks, and for some she hadn't any. This daughter's 
name was" 



" Mr Buck," interposed Mary, hurriedly, " if you are 
a gentleman " 

" But I 'm not a gentleman," said Mr Buck. " I never 
was a gentleman — don't pretend, you know, to anything 
of the kind. Well, as I was sa3dDg, this daughter's name 



was "• 



"Mr Buck I" 

" What ?" 

" Have you no pity 1" 

" None to speak of — ^mean to get some next time I go 
to market — put it down on memorandum." Dan Buck 
coolly drew out a pencil and paper, and wrote down and 
read aloud, " Pity, one pint." 

" Have you a sister, Mr Buck ?" 

" Never a sister — can do little something for you in 
the way of brothers, if you want." 

" Have you a mother ?" 

" All out of mother — sorry, but stock exhausted." 

** Have you any honour 1 " said Miss Hammett, angry 
at the insolent irony with which he had met her eflfbrts 
to find some sensitive point in his nature, to which she 
might effectually appeal. 



J 
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You might as well stop that kind of dodge," re- 
sponded Dan Buck. " You won't make anything out 
of it, and I shall not get through with my story. As I 
was saying, the old man had a daughter, whose name — 
was — Mary" 

Mary lifted both her hands in deprecation of further 
progress. 

" I see," said the young man maliciously, " that you 
do not want this woman to hear the next word, but I 
swear I *11 speak it if you don^ send her out of the room, 
and worse words than that, too." 

To this purpose of the adroit villain Mary was at length 
subdued ; aud she bade Mrs Blague retire. Mr Dan Buck 
followed her to the door, shut it after her, turned the key 
in the lock, and then withdrew it, and put it into his 
pocket. " Now," said he, " nobody can disturb us, and 
we shall have a charming time." 

Mary rose to her feet alarmed. " What do you want 
of me 1" she inquired. 

" Oh ! sit down, sit down. Allow me to conduct you 
to a better seat than that." And . the scoundrel tried to 
put his arm around the frightened girl. In an instant 
she eluded him, and ran to raise the window. He fol- 
lowed, and held it down. 

" What do you want of me 1" she repeated. 

" A kiss." 

" Dan Buck," said Mary, fiercely, " I understand you ; 
and now you must understand me. There are things in 
this world that I dread more than discovery. You know 
what they are, and now if you do not desist from your 
purpose to insult me, I will scream so that all Crampton 
shall hear me. Your silence will never be purchased by 
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me at the price of dishonour. I will not even allow you 
the privileges of a friend. Now what have you to say V 
* ^' Of course, I understand all this. I understood it 
before I came here ; and now you must understand that 
Dan Buck looks out for number one, and is bound to 
make hay while the sun shines. It's kisses or cash 
with Dan Buck — Mary or money. You know that I 
could get a couple o* hundred out of the old man for 
tipping him the wink, and I can't afford to lose the 
chance. You are nothing to me. You hate me, and I 
think I'm the devil and all, and I shan't do anythiug 
to change your opinion. You always had favours enough 
for you know who, but nothing for this child. Now, 
say what can you do for a feller ?" 

Mary was angry and disgusted with the mercenary 
scoundrel, but she was relieved. *^ You know that I am 
poor," said she, " and labour for every shilling I receive 1 " 

" That 's not my look-out," responded Dan Buck. " I 
know that you have only to say the word to have all the 
money you want ; but if you won't say it, why, I can't 
help it. It doesn't just seem to be the cheese for Dan 
Buck to pocket your change, I know; but he knows 
where you can get more, whenever you care more about 
the money than you do about your own wilL" 

Dan Buck said all this leaning forward in his chair 
with his elbows on his knees, and his hands employed in 
beating a tattoo upon his front teeth with the pointer s 
head. Such cool, imperturbable impudence Mary had 
never seen. After a few moments of thought she said, 
" How much money must L give you to secure your 
silence, and free myself from your importunities?" 

"All you've got." 
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" And what security will you give me that your part 
of the bargain will be fulfilled V* 

** The word of a man of honour," replied Dan Buck, 
with special unction, ** provided you 've saved up anything 
handsome." 

Mary smiled in spite of her vexation. ^* Your honour, 
Dan Buck !" she exclaimed. 

Dan Buck's temper was entirely unruffled by this very 
uncomplimentary statement. ''Wrong," said he; ''got 
considerable. Any quantity left over when I failed, you 
know — give you a mortgage on the lot." 

" Then you are really in earnest in wishing to take 
this money from me ?" said Miss Hammett. 

"I'd rather it would come out of the old man, of 
course," said he. "Now you don't consider that I'm 
really making a great sacrifice in consenting to put up 
with what you 've got to give me, for the sake of accom- 
modating you." 

Mary reflected for a minute, then rose and said, " Ex- 
cuse me for a moment." 

" Where are you going 1" 

" Up-stairs for my money." 

Dan Buck drew the parlour key from his pocket, put 
it into the lock, and turning the bolt, said, "All fair 
now, no dodges," and then he opened the door and let 
her out 

The moment she retired, he went to the centre-table, 
turned over the cards and billet-doux^ and among them 
found a note in Mary's handwriting. This he carefully 
placed in his pocket-book, and was engaged in another 
critical examination of the Holy Family when the young 
woman returned. Mary handed him a roll of bank-notes, 

N ' 
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the result mainly of her year's earnings, and said, " Here 
is all the money I have in the world. If you have the 
heart to take the whole of it, do so. But whatever you 
do, I wish you to understand that I consider you the 
blackest villain I ever saw." 

Dan Buck took the notes, unfolded them upon his 
knee, counted them over, pocketed them, and, rising to 
his feet, said, " You 've got off cheap ; and now, if you 
ever blow on me, I '11 have the old man on your track in 
thirty-six hours. I wish you a good evening." 

Then Dan Buck stuck his jockey cap upon his head, 
walked out of the house with a careless whistle upon his 
lips, and took his way back to Hucklebury. 

When, at the end of the week, Arthur came home to 
spend the Sabbath, his mother told him the whole story 
of Dan Buck's visit so far as she knew it. Arthur raved 
with indignation. There was nothing in the way of 
retribution or revenge that he did not feel ready to 
undertake. He determined to call the villain to an 
account, and so informed his mother. Nothing could 
have alarmed Mrs Blague more than this declaration. 
She immediately saw before her imagination the mangled 
corpse of her son, and tried words and tears in vain to 
dissuade him from his purpose. She did not see the 
secret spring of her son's ungovernable wrath, and was 
frightened at its manifestations. Accordingly, on the 
first opportunity, she sought Miss Hammett's room, and 
communicated to her the condition of her son's mind, 
and besought her good offices in pacifying him. Under 
the circumstances. Miss Hammett was alarmed, and 
begged for an immediate private interview with him in 
the parlour. 
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Seated there before him, she told him how necessary to 
her peace it was that Arthur should take no notice what- 
ever of Dan Buck's insults. She could not tell him why it 
was so, but she assured him that no one could interfere 
between the young scoundrel and herself without doing 
her an essential unkindness. On that occasion, and on 
all future occasions, she must be left absolutely alone in 
the management of her relations to Mr Dan Buck. If 
she should ever need assistance, the first one to whom 
she should look for aid would be Arthur Blague. Arthur 
was softened and conciliated by this latter assurance, but 
the close of the interview left him mystified and uncom- 
fortable. What had Mary Hammett been — what had she 
done — to make her the subject of Dan Buck's persecu- 
tions ? Why should she be unwilling to have her cause 
espoused by a pan who was ready and anxious to protect 
her f What right had a man of Dan Buck's character to 
force himself into her society ? By what means had he 
been able to do this with impunity? These questions 
made him very miserable, and his Sabbath was a day of 
moody abstraction, which all Mary's delicate and cordial 
attentions failed to alleviate. / 



CHAPTER XII. 

TRI8TBAM TREVAXION GETS BEVIEWED, AND MISS GILBSST 

GETS DISGUSTED. 

When Fanny Gilbert fully realised that she was about 
to appear before the world as an authoress, the hours 
were many in which her heart sank within her. When 
the path to publicity was difficult or doubtful, the goal 
was crowned with a golden glory. Now that it had 
become easy and certain, clouds came dubiously down 
and filled her with fear. She had been at work for fame : 
what if, instead of fame, she should only win disgrace ? 
What if she should fail to arrest the attention of the 
world for a moment, and her book should be carelessly 
kicked into oblivion ? Through her conversations with 
Mary Hammett, she had learned that the world really 
owed her nothing. She had not written her book from 
love of the world, or a desire to benefit the world. She 
was conscious that there was nothing in her motives, or 
her intentions, upon which she should establish a claim 
to the world's charitable judgments. She had selfishly 
laboured all winter for the sole purpose of gathering a 
harvest of praise, and she knew that if she should fail to 
reap according to her hope, her labour would be abso- 
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lutely lost. She could not fall back upon her motives 
and her aims for consolation, nor could she look forward 
to another generation for appreciation and vindication. 

But the alterations suggested having been carefully done, 
and the MS. forwarded to the publisher by post, the proof 
sheets soon began to drop in ; and she read and re-read them 
with delight in her own room. She saw that the book 
was going to be a new one to her. The thoughts were 
crowded nearer together; their relations became more 
apparent to herself. She carried them to Mary Hammett, 
and the two young women read them in company. Dr 
Gilbert read them; Aunt Catharine read them; and 
even little Fred was allowed to share in his sister's happi- 
ness. 

It was well that the young authoress should be happy 
for her little moment. It was well that the world should 
be transfigured in the light of her new emotions.. June, 
the month of roses, was at flood-tide. As Fanny sat at 
her window dreaming, she saw the green sea of foliage 
tossing in billowy unrest, and sparkling with myriad 
flowers, and foaming in the beds of its uneasy abysses 
with sheeted bloom. Out upon that beautiful sea all her 
sensibilities pushed their sails, to dance and float and fly, 
under the light of the great, slumbrous sun. What rare 
sea-birds were those that plied their ceaseless wings and 
sang their marvellous songs among the waves ! What 
musical spray of insect-life swept through the balmy 
atmosphere ! — ^bees sprinkling themselves upon the fresh 
Wush-roses at the door, or humming by, loaded with 
plunder; flies industriously doing nothing; whole genera- 
tions of motes sliding up and down shadow-piercing sun- 
beams ! Into this beautiful scene, and half-creating it^ 
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went Fanny's happy fancy, dreaming, and dreaming, and 
dreaming, through hours of intoxication. 

The weary summer wore away at last, and September 
brought the long-wished-for volume, and in its company 
a most disgusting disappointment. The book was bom, 
but it was a very insignificant child indeed, and was 
made quite ridiculous by the disproportion between its 
swollen and sonorous name • and its gross weight. She 
conceived a new respect for the gentleman who had 
suggested ** Shucks," as a fitting title, and wondered that 
he had been so generous as even to think of ** Rhododen- 
dron." She laid it down upon the table, and looked at 
it with other books, and even went so far as to wonder 
whether, if it should secure the praise of the public, she 
should not be so much disgusted with the public for 
praising it, that the praise would lose its value. 

Poor child ! — for she was but a child — she had not 
learned that an achievement, to him who achieves, is 
dead — that it is only a block upon which he stands, that 
he may wreathe crowns about the brows of higher deeds. 
She had not learned that to each great e£fbrt of a soul 
which God has informed with genius there comes an influx 
of new power, advancing its possibilities so far, that all 
it has done becomes contemptible to itself. She had not 
learned that the more genius glories in the results of its 
labour, the more does it show itself impoverished by its 
labour, and the more does it demonstrate the shallowness 
of its resources and the weakness of its vitality. 

But the book was out. What should be its fate? 
Dr Gilbert had his own opinion of the volume, and 
some very well-founded apprehensions of its destiny. 
Since its enthusiastic reception by the pastor and his 
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wife, he had thought about it a great deal more than he 
had done before. The reflections to which his visit to the 
great city had given rise, had carried him into a juster 
estimate of his daughter s powers as a writer, and the 
world's needs and demands, than he had formerly enter- 
tained. In truth, the relations of his daughter's life to 
the life of the great world, had to him come to look very 
like the relations of Crampton to the great world of 
production and trade. But he had an interest in the 
book which Fanny had not. He had agreed to share the 
loss on its publication in case that it should be a failure. 
He was pledged to all proper and practicable efforts, 
therefore, for its financial success. 

A small package of the books had been sent to him 
for distribution among the local press. He made an 
errand to Littleton, and left a copy with the editor of 
the Littleton Examiner, He sent a copy by mail tu 
the editor of the Londonderry Gazette^ and another to 

the N Y Courier* More distant members of 

the great newspaper fraternity were equally favoured. 
The Littleton Examiner had pretensions to literary char- 
acter very much in advance of its neighbours. Kev. J* 
Desilver Newman, a young clergyman, was supposed to 
have some mysterious connexion with this press. The 
editor himself was a profound theorist, and delighted 
more in speculation than in matters of fact. 

The position of the Littleton Examiner was considered 
by the press of the region very enviable. That sheet 
was, in fact, quite the standard. All waited, before ex* 
pressing an opinion, to see what the Examiner said. 

The Littleton Examiner came at last — wet and doubt- 
fully fragrant from the press — and was received from the 
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hand of the weekly post-rider by Fanny herself. She 
took it privately to her room to read it alone — her heart 
throbbing violently with apprehension. The notice of 
her book was the first article that arrested her eye when 
she opened the paper, but she was not ready for it. Her 
eye ran arouiid it, and then ran away — came up to it, and 
dodged — descended upon it like a bird upon a pool, and 
sprang up again, frightened at sight of its own feathers. 
At length, by a sort of spiritual endosmosis, the character 
and quality of the critique made its way into her conscious- 
ness, and she came gradually to its literal perusal. 

Now brother Highway of the Littleton Examiner, 
never noticed a book, at any length, without giving his 
theory of the class of books to which the one in hand 
belonged. After his theory had had exposition, it mat- 
tered very little what was said about the book — in fact, 
it mattered very little whether he had read the book at 
all. In this case, he had sacrificed an unusually ex- 
tended space to the review, five-sixths of which were 
devoted to an exposition of his theory of novel- writing, 
and one-sixth to the book itself. The single paragraph 
on " Tristram Trevanion " seemed to be written to prove 
that the author recognised the Examiner^ a theory, and had 
constructed the book with sole reference to it. Fanny's 
quick insight immediately detected the fact that the editor 
had not read her book at all — or, rather, that he had 
done no more than dip here and there into its pages. 
The degree of disgust with which she read the following 
paragraph relating to her volume, can be imagined :— 

" * Tristram Trevanion,' tried by this test, and made 
to confront these great fundamental and eternal princi- 
ples, betrays the ring of the genuine metal. The style 
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of the writer is sparkling without being intense, flowing 
without looseness, and pure as the mountain brook with- 
out the stones and rocks and abysses which obstruct its 
flow, and throw its bounding waters into inextricable 
confusion. As we wade with heart absorbed, through its 
pellucid pages, in fancy's quickened ear we can hear the 
baying of the hounds upon the Whippoorwill Hills, the 
distant winding of the horn of the gallant Trevanion; the 
frenzied shriek of the perjured Jew, and all the varied 
music of that great song of life whose notes fall so for- 
cibly upon the appreciative ear. The book is, of course, 
written by a woman. No man, living or dead, could 
have dressed Grace Beaumont for her nuptials with 
Trevanion with such precision and propriety, and we 
may add, with such gorgeous simplicity, if we may be 
allowed to use so suggestive a solecism. The writer, if 
we mistake not, is not altogether unknown in Littleton. 
We would not invade the secret of the musical masculine 
pseudonym she has assumed ; but in its revelation, if it 
shall ever be unfolded, we are much mistaken if it is not 
found to invade the precincts of our stirring little neigh- 
bour, Crampton. The book cannot fail to have a million 
readers, who, we are certain, will bear us out in the as- 
sertion that this first offspring of the fair writer's muse, 
must introduce her to a career which will satisfy her 
most, daring ambition.*' 

''And this is the stuff that public praise is made of!" 
exclaimed Miss Gilbert, as the Littleton Examiner fell 
from her hands to the floor. It was praise, certainly, 
but it was praise that she despised, and was written that 
the editor might glorify himself, not her — written to 
prove that if she had not, by great good fortune, pitched 
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upon the editor's theory of novel-writing as the basis of 
her work, she must inevitably and disastrously have 
failed. Aunt Catharine was more easily pleased, and 
thought Fanny had every reason to be satisfied with it. 
For her part, she could not see what could have been 
asked for better than that. Dr Gilbert was not alto- 
gether displeased with it. At least, he thought the effect 
of it would be to help the sale of the book. 

A week after this Dr Gilbert received by post copies 
of the papers whose editors he had favoured with the 
volume. These Fanny had looked forward to with 
greedy expectation, but she was more disgusted with 
their notices of her book than with that of the Examiner. 
The Londonderry Gazette, " owing to the crowded state 
of its columns," (which columns were decupled largely 
with dead advertisements,) had only space to repeat the 
very judicious remarks of brother Highway of the Little- 
ton Examiner, which it was glad to do, because it was so 
rare that anything appeared in that sheet worthy of un- 
qualified approval. It then copied the closing paragraph 
entire, with the exception of the opening sentence. The 

editor of the iT Y Courier had not, up to the 

time of going to press, been in the enjoyment of sufii- 
cient leisure to give the book such a perusal as would 
enable him to do justice to the fair writer. In the mean- 
time, that his numerous readers might get an inkling of 
what a treat was in store for them, he would present the 
opinion of brother Highway of the Littleton Examiner, 
who was admitted, " by the ladies" to be a judge of such 
matters, and who was evidently thinking about " them 
trout " when he spoke of the " mountain brook" This 
last suggestion Fanny did not understand ; but it was a 
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Libit of the editor to carry on a private correspondence 
with his friends by toothsome allilsions to matters from 
which the envious public were shut out altogether. 

All the fragrance presented to Fanny's fastidious 
nostrils by the '^ local press " was exhausted. It had 
said no word against her book — it had, in reality, praised 
it very highly — but it had given her no satisfaction. 
Newspaper immortality never had seemed so hollow to 
her. Other papers came in slowly. One spoke of Tris- 
tram Trevanion as a sprightly juvenile, which all the 
children would insist on having ; and parents and guar- 
dians might as well purchase the volume first as last. 
Another, without having read the book, presumed that it 
was not mistaken in stating that the volume treated of 
the times of the Crusades. There was a chivalric smack 
to the title of the book which was quite attractive, though 
the writer had drawn her inspiration, doubtless, from 
Walter Scott. 

In accordance with the directions of Mr Frank Sar- 
gent, all these papers were sent to him, that he might 
know what reception his adventure as a publisher was 
meeting witL In the meantime, Fanny sought for 
city papers on every hand. Very few were taken in 
Orampton, and noue seemed to be conscious of her 
and her volume. A few weeks passed away, when she 
received from her publish^ a paper, with a long ad- 
vertisement, marked to attract her attention. The testi- 
monials to the excellences of '^ Tristram Trevanion,'' 
copied from various papers and periodicals, surprised 
and delighted her. It was better than she had believed 
possible. First in the list of testimonials was the follow- 
ing :— 
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" The style of the writer is sparkling, flowing, and pure 
as the mountain brook." — Lit Examiner. 

Then followed closely : 

" Betrays the ring of the genuine metal." — N. Y. 
Courier. 

" In fancy's quickened ear we can hear the baying of 
the hounds upon the Whippoorwill Hills, the distant 
winding of the horn of the gallant Trevanion, the frenzied 
shriek of the perjured Jew," &c. — Lon. Gazette. 

"Parents and guardians may as well purchase the 
volume first as last ; " " drawn her inspiration from 
Walter Scott ; " and similar spirited and inspiring sen- 
tences and phrases, footed by the authority quoted, in 
italics, filled up a long half column. 

Strangely enough, Fanny did not remember to have 
seen these sentences before. That she should have been 
thus splendidly noticed in the Literary Examiner^ the 
New York Courier, and the London Gazette, seemed 
like the realisation of her most ambitious dreams. She 
longed to get hold of the papers themselves, that she 
might swallow full goblets of the nectar with which her 
enterprising publisher had only allowed her to moisten 
her thirsty lips. One thing seemed, for the moment, 
blissfully certain — ^that a book which Jiad not only re- 
ceived the praise of the metropolitan journals of her own 
country, but compelled th^ reluctant applause of a high 
transatlantic authority, could not be considered a failure, 
even should it prove to be an unprofitable venture finan- 
cially. 
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Full of her new delight, Fanny's first thought was 
to \dsit Mary Hammett, and allow her to share in her 
pleasure. The thought was executed at once, and Mary 
met the young authoress with genuine gladness, for she 
seemed happier than she had been for many weeks. 
" Now what ] " said the schoolmistress, as they sat down 
together. 

*' Oh ! I *m so happy 1 " exclaimed Fanny, expiring a 
long breath, as if her bosom were overloaded. 

*' Now what again, then ? " said Miss Hammett, with 
a smile, bending to Fanny, and kissing her flushed fore- 
head. 

" I think Mr Sargent is very kind," said Fanny. 

Miss Hammett laughed. '' Do you state that as an 
independent proposition, or has it some relation to you 
and your book ? " she inquired. 

"I think," responded Fanny, "that he has taken a 
great deal of pains in circulating my book, and collect- 
ing and publishing the notices of it. Then he is so 
thoughtful to send these notices to me. I suppose he 
thinks that I am a poor, anxious girl up here in the 
country, who needs comfort, so he tries to comfort me. 
I have a great inclination to fall in love with him." 

"Don*t, I pray you," said Miss Hammett. ** It 
might break the heart of some poor girL But come, 
Fanny, you have not told me what makes you so 
happy." 

" Oh ! I 'm keeping it from you, to excite your curio- 
sity. You will borrow it, as you do Mr Sargent's letters, 
if I show it." 

Fanny held the paper in her hands, and indicated 
that the secret of her happiness was in its pages. Then 
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she slowly unfolded it, and, finding the advertisement, 
handed it to Miss Hammett to peruse in silence. Then 
she sat back and watched the face of her sympathetic 
companion, that she might gather new satisfaction from 
its expressions of surprise and pleasure. 

Miss Hammett read the advertisement from beginning 
to end ; but, for some reason, Fanny failed to find in her 
face the expression she anticipated. On the contrary, 
Miss Hammett's hand began to tremble, her cheeks and 
fprehead grew hot and fiushed, and it seemed as if she 
could never finish reading, and lift her eyes to those of 
the expectant authoress. 

" Mary Hammett, what is tte matter V inquired Fanny, 
with genuine concern. 

The schoolmistress lifted her eyes at this inquiry, with 
a costly effort of self-composure, and said : " My dear girl, 
I am afraid you have deceived yourself." 

" What can you mean 1 '* inquired Fanny. 

" Have you never seen these sentences before ? " said 
Miss Hammett. 

" Never. Have you ? " 

" I think I have," replied Mary, sadly ; and going to 
her table, she took from a pile of papers a copy of the 
Littleton Examiner. Unfolding it, as she returned to her 
seat, she pointed Fanny to the notice of her volume in 
that sheet, and said: *^You will see that it was the 
Littleton, and not the Literacy Examiner, that your 
publisher has quoted." 

" But the extract is different from the original," said 
Fanny, in alarm. 

" The words are all there," replied Mary, quietly* 
" But .what is this from the J^ew York Courier ? " 
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Y Courier. You remember that that paper adopted 

the Examiner's notice.'' 

Fanny, read in the London Gazette's notice the words, 
'* in fancy's quickened ear," and then, as the truth burst 
fully upon her, her bosom heaved heavily, and the tears 
filled her eyes. 

Miss Hammett took the poor girFs head upon her 
shoulder, vrhere for a few minutes she sobbed in silence. 
Then Miss Gilbert rose to her feet^ and wiped her eyes. 
After the first shock of disappointment came anger. 
*'Mr Sargent is not the man I supposed him to be," 
said sha '^ He has intended to deceive the public, and 
to deceive me. These contemptible abbreviations are 
coolly calculated to mislead. It is mean ; it is outrage- 
ous; it is a fraud upon the public. Does Mr Frank 
Sargent suppose that I will allow a book of mine to be 
pushed by such paltry lies as these ? I will write him a 
letter that will make his cheeks tingle. I will tell him 
what I think of him, and his accursed publishing ma- 
chinery." 

Fanny walked the room with flashing eyes, and de- 
livered her words with fiery vehemence, while Miss 
Hammett sat and watched her with such calmness as 
she could command. At length the excitement was 
exhausted, and the schoolmistress pointed to a chair, 
and said : " There, Fanny, sit down ! Let me beg you 
to do nothing while you are angry, for you will be 
Sony." 

'* Well, don't you think it was mean in him to try to 
deceive the public in this way 1 " said Fanny, taking her 
seat 
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" Poasibly some clerk may have done it. Possibly the 
printer made the changes on his own responsibility. 
Possibly Mr Sargent, in his haste — ^for he must be a 
very busy man, — may have vrritten these abbrevia- 
tions without noticing the coincidences that we have 
detected at all. There are a hundred possibilities, either 
of which would relieve him from all blame in the mat- 
ter." 

Fanny was staggered, but still declared her belief that 
it was an intentional deception. 

" Then you think," said Miss Hammett, " that a person 
who, for purposes of gain, tries to mislead the pubHc by 
attributing to one name that for which another is respon- 
sible, is very blameworthy, do you 1 " 

" I do indeed. What a question ! " 

" Then if my friend. Miss Fanny Gilbert — a young 
woman — ^writes a book, and, for any selfish purpose 
whatever, says to the public upon her title-page that 
her book was written by a gentleman, bearing the name 
of EveVard Everest, I am to suppose that she is unworthy 
of my friendship, and legitimately the subject of her pub- 
lisher's execration, am 1 7" 

" How ridiculous ! That is not like you at all, Miss 
Hammett," exclaimed Fanny, with a sneer. 

" We can very easily imagine circumstances in which it 
would not be ridiculous," responded Mary, entirely un- 
ruffled ; *^ at least, I know that authors have tricks, and 
I have no doubt that publishers have also — tricks whose 
essential nature and character are hidden to both by the 
veil of long usage, or the long veil of usage — which you 
please. My only wish is to have you act carefully and 
charitably. You are disappointed and angry, because 
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you have been deceived, and because you imagine your 
publisher intended to deceive the public. You do not 
know that he intended to do any such thing, or that 
he personally saw the advertisement before its publica- 
tion." 

Fanny smiled sadly. She was not convinced that her 
anger had been without cause ; but the schoolmistress, in 
her earnest endeavour to vindicate the excellent inten- 
tions and character of Mr Frank Sargent, had outwitted 
and silenced her. " I have a good mind to be angry with 
you, Mary Hammett," said Fanny. 

"Why, my dear]" 

"Because you will never allow that Mr Sargent can 
do wrong, and are always making me ashamed of my- 
self." 

The schoolmistress consciously blushed, and with a 
peculiarly expressive smile, said that she had heard a 
great deal in her life of quarrels between authors and 
publishers, and was determined to do what she could to 
lessen their number. Fanny then took the journal 
which had so gratified and so disappointed her, and, tear- 
ing it in pieces, threw it upon the fire with a sigh, saying : 
" My father shall never see this." 

As the young authoress walked thoughtfully home- 
ward, some bird among the maples, or some spirit of the 
air, whispered in her ear an unwelcome truth. Where it 
came from — what wings bore it — she never knew ; but 
she received it as authentic. Her book was a failure, and 
her publisher, poorly able to suffer loss, had resorted to a 
violent advertising struggle to save it from falling dead 
at the threshold of the market. All her winter's labour 

— all her anxiety — all her doubts and fears — ^had availed 

o 
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her nothing. She had toiled and hoped for fame, but she 
had reaped only disappointment and mortification. " I 'm^ 
a fool/' she said to herself, *' to care for the praise of a 
public that proves itself so utterly stupid. I 'm a fool to 
permit myself to be miserable because fools do not know 
the difference between that which is valuable and that 
which is trash.'* 

This was an outburst of spite and spleen, and after it 
came a quiet flow of common-sense. Fanny felt that 
she was making herself ridiculous, for she knew that if 
the public had praised and patronised her, it would not 
have seemed foolish to her at all. On the contrary, it 
would have proved itself to be a very discriminating and 
just public indeed, whose praise outweighed the value of 
gold. She was very glad she had not expressed her spite 
in the hearing of the schoolmistress, for then she would 
have had this consideration thrust upon her in the pecu- 
liarly decisive style of that youug woman. 

When she entered her home, she encountered her 
father, looking grave and depressed. He spoke to her 
with a compassionate tone, quite unusual with him, and 
after they had sat down in the parlour, he told her that 
he had carried a periodical in his pocke^t for several 
days, which contained a review of her book. He had 
hesitated to show it to her, knowing that it would give 
her pain ; but he had concluded, as it was written in a 
kind spirit, that she ought to see it. The doctor's eyes 
were moist with sympathy for his daughter, and, as he 
handed her the journal, so heavily freighted with pain 
for her, he put his hand upon her shoulder with un- 
wonted tenderness, and said : " You must not let it 
trouble you, Fanny. Rise above it — rise above it." 
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Fanny took the heavy pamphlet, and, .without saying 
A word, retired to read it alone. If she had not risen 
above it, she had risen to it. Disappointment had been 
piled upon her so heavily, that she felt herself growing 
desperately strong. It was a review of several pages — 
discriminating, kind, and conscientious. The writer pro- 
fessed to have been attracted to the volume by the music 
of its title, and then to have read it with no smaU degree 
of interest because of its genuine enthusiasm. It was 
evidently the product of a girl quite young, who had the 
materials of a noble womanhood in her, but who should 
not think of touching pen to paper again until the suns 
of a lustre or a decade had ripened her. It quoted pas- 
sages descriptive of natural scenery, to show how well 
she could write of that which she had observed, and then 
copied sketches of life to prove that she knew nothing of 
life whatever. Passages that Fanny had regarded as the 
choicest in her book she had the pain to see pointed out 
as the evidences of her youthful immaturity, or of her 
youthful tendency toward extravagance. It spoke of her 
book as a ** school-girl performance," and told the writer 
that she must not hope to win the ear and heart of the 
world, until, by genuine contact and sympathy with the 
world, she had learned its wants, experienced in herself 
its hopes and disappointments, its fears and its aspira- 
tions, and could speak from a heart rendered tenderly 
humane to the heart of humanity. Under the careful 
but faithful touch of the critic's pen, dream and delusion 
were dissolved, and when she had concluded the perusal 
of his article, "Tristram Trevanion" lay before her 
riddled, disembowelled, and hacked so terribly, that the 
manes of the Jewish dwarf, if it had been present^ would 
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have considered itself sufficiently avenged, even if it had 
been as exacting as old Shylock himself. 

Fanny closed the pamphlet, raised it higher than her 
head, and, dashing it to the floor with all her force, said : 
" I thank you, sir ! After this, I care for nothing. I 
know. the worst." 

This violence to the review was not the result of 
anger, but of powerfully excited feeling, that blindly 
sought for some adequate mode of expression. She was 
relieved. She felt that she had read the truth, and that, 
whatever the critical world might have to say further, 
she had nothing to dread. She looked upon the pros- 
trate and sprawling pamphlet, and nodded her head, and 
pressed her lips together, and said, " I thank you, sir," a 
great many times. 

The mental storm passed off with abundant lightning, 
thunder, and wind, but no rain. Discipline had done 
Miss Gilbert momentary good, at least ; but she sighed 
when she thought that her career was hardly begun. 
What! must she wait for long years before she could 
hope to do anything worthy of public consideration ? 

But what could she see of life in Cramptoni She 
would be mistress of the little life there was there, and 
get away as soon as possible where it was better, and 
more abundant The change came at last, in a way she 
little anticipated ; but meantime, she never relinquished 
the project of having a career. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

ARTHUR BLAGUE AWAKES FROM A PLEASANT DREAM — SO 

DO MR AND MRS RUOGLES. 

The life of Arthur Blague, after Mrs Ruggles's " valu- 
able accusation " to the society of Hucklebury made his 
appearance, was one of hard labour and constant annoy- 
ance. The proprietor and his family, and the plausible 
villain who had obtained a sort of mastery over all of 
them, lost no opportunity to insult him. Oftentimes he 
was tempted to angry resentment, but self-control gave 
him victory as often over them and his own indignant 
spirit. Had he not been at work for others — had he not 
subordinated his life to the comfort and support of those 
whom Providence had placed in his care — he would have 
fled. For himself, he would have endured nothing ; but 
evermore there rose before his eyes the pale face of his 
dependent mother, and the helpless little hands of his 
brother, and he said to himself, " For these, I endure." 

Besides, Arthur had one all-absorbing subject of 
thought. It pervaded, purified, and elevated his whole 
nature. When he opened his eyes in the morning, one 
sweet face and form seemed hovering over his pillow. 
When he closed them at night, the same angel came to 
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comfort him, and to waJk with him into the realm of 
dreams. In the full possession of one pure -spirit, his 
life seemed to himself a charmed one. He felt released 
from the power of temptation, lifted above aU low aims 
and mean resentments, stimulated to faithful and unre- 
mitting toil, softened into sympathy with all the sorrow 
and trouble around him. 

As he became more thoroughly absorbed by his pas- 
sion for Mary Hammett, he grew more afraid of her. 
Her presence was almost painful to him. He detected 
this tendency in himself, knd felt urged to almost des- 
perate eflforts to counteract it. The more he loved her — 
the more essential to his life she seemed to him — the 
more unapproachable she appeared. He could not love 
her more without plunging himself into absolute despair. 
At length, he came to feel that it was wrong for him to 
indulge in a passion that must wreck him for ever, if its 
object could not be won; and he summoned all the 
strength of his nature to meet the decision of the great 
question before it should be too late. 

What should he do ? He could not go to Mary Ham- 
mett, and tell her to her face that he loved her. He 
could not fall upon his knees, and confess that his life 
and happiness were in her hands. He was deeply con- 
scious that his fate was doubtful, and he could never take 
denial from her lips. He would write her a letter — re- 
sort of timid lovers from time immemorial. Oh ! blessed 
pen, that will not stammer ! Oh ! brave ink, that will 
not faint and fade in the critical moment of destiny ! 
Oh I happy paper, that cannot blush ! Oh ! faithful 
cup, that bears one's heart's blood to the lips one loves, 
and spills no precious drop ! 
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Of the letters Arthur wrote and tore in pieces, we 
present no record. One was too cool and self-contained, 
and so was sacrificed. One was too warm and demonstra- 
tive, and that was destroyed. But, \)n a certain Monday 
morning, as he was leaving his home for a week of labour 
at Hucklebury, he thrust a note into Mary's hand without 
a word, and left her. In it he had poured out, like wine 
upon an altar of sacrifice, his whole heart. He told her 
how, from the first moment of their meeting, he bad 
begun to love her ; how from that time onward she had 
grown upon his heart, until he felt that life without her 
would become not only valueless, but miserable ; how 
she had absorbed his thoughts, become an inspiring 
power in his life, grown to be his purifier ; how, for her, 
he was willing to brave toil and poverty, and even death 
itself. He deplored his own unworthiness of her, and 
pledged himself to a whole life — nay, a whole eternity — 
of effort, to make himself one whom she would not be 
ashamed to call her lover and her husband. 

During the week which followed the delivery of his 
letter, Arthur walked and worked like one in a dream. 
Abstracted, he saw and heard nothing that was going on 
about him. But Saturday night came at length, and he 
started as usual for Crampton. He had received no reply to 
his letter, but he knew that before he should return to his 
work, his fate would be decided. He dreaded to enter his 
home, for he felt that it held, and would soon reveal, the 
secret of his fate. He looked haggard and pale, as if he had 
worked aud watched for a month. His mother met him 
with many anxious inquiries — wondered what had wrought 
such a change in him, and wept to think that her boy 
was killing himself for her. Miss Hammett was fright- 
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ened when she read the lines which one long week of 
anxiety had engraved upon his face. She was calm, sober, 
and reserved. She had a sisterly aflfection for the young 
man, such as she felt for no other, and it pained her 
beyond expression to be deprived of the privilege of 
sympathising with him. She felt almost guilty for being 
the cause of his pain. She would have been glad to 
throw herself upon her knees before him, and ask him 
to forgive her for something — she knew not what — to 
lay her hand upon his forehead, and whisper words of 
consolation to him. 

The Sabbath passed away, and Arthur received no 
reply to his letter. She hardly spoke to him during the 
day, but confined herself to her room. His mother was 
conscious that there was some momentous secret between 
them, but did not guess its nature. On Monday morning, 
just as Arthur was opening the door to leave his home 
for another week, he heard steps upon the stairs, and, 
turning around, saw Mary Hammett descending. He 
stood, uttered no word, received from her hand a folded 
note, and left the house. 

Did he open the note the moment he was out of the 
village ? Not at all. He felt that he had a great work 
to do before it would be proper for him to read one word. 
As he trod the accustomed walk, there was a voice in his 
soul that said : " Young man, the decision of your des- 
tiny is in the hand of no woman, however angelic. It is 
in your own. If your life is lost, it will be lost because 
you are weak." Straightway, he felt every power within 
^ him summoned to a great eflfort. His head was as clear 
as the heaven above him ; his heart as calm as the early 
morning landscape. 
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He could not account for the strange strength that 
filled him — ^the strange joy that thrilled him. Uncer- 
tainty, that had brooded with uneasy and harassing wings 
over his heart, had flown. Doubt, that like a heavy cloud 
had clung around his head, had been drunk up by the 
morning light. Fear, that had haunted him night and 
day like a ghost, had fled. It was a relief to know that 
all his precious hopes were blasted. He realised, for the 
first time, how his blind love had debilitated — almost 
paralysed him ; how, forgetful of God and men, and all 
his youthful purposes and aims, he had allowed his passion 
to quench the fire of his young manhood. He walked 
onward to recommence his daily labour, feeling that a 
great burden had been lifted from his shoulders, content 
that the question had been decided against him. The 
possibilities of his life had never seemed so great as now. 
He had never felt so free. If there was sorrow in his 
cup, there was exultation also. 

One by one the expressions of Mary's letter came up, 
and passed before his mind, and he gained new strength 
from each. " Arthur Blague, I admire you. Would God 
I could tell you with how strong a sisterly affection I 
love you. Be a man. Overcome this passion of your 
youth. Do not let me be disappointed in you. Do not 
compel me to sacrifice my admiration and love for you, 
by any weak repinings over your disappointment. Deal 
in a manly way with the trials of the present, and the 
future will not fail to be generous to you." Then there 
were other words, that gave him deeper thought than 
these, words burnt into his memory, legible then not only, 
but through all his after-life ; words, too, into whose full 
meaning his after-life introduced him. " You tell me , 
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that I, a poor, imperfect woman, obliged to kneel and 
beg daily for the pardon of my sins, have become to you 
• a purifier — nay, you use that higher word which you 
should not use in such an unworthy connexion — your 
sanctifier. You tell me that your love for me has given 
you freedom from temptation, and compelled you to look 
with aversion and disgust upon all sordid and sensual 
things — that it has softened your heart, and elevated your 
life. If this is all true — and I will not doubt you, though 
what you say sadly humbles me, conscious, as I must be, 
of my own unworthiness — what would as strong a love 
for One who is altogether lovely do for you 1 If I have 
had this influence upon you, through your love for me, 
what shall be the influence of Him who has room in His 
heart for all the hearts that have ever throbbed, or eve 
shall throb, in the world? I would not obtrude upon 
you a thought like this, in a letter like this, did I not 
feel that in it lies the care of greater disappointments, if 
such there be, than that which this letter will give you. 
Receive it, Arthur Blague. Think upon it, and Grod 
grant that it may lead you into a wealth of blessedness 
such as earthly love can never bestow I " 

Busy with his thoughts, and revolving the words of 
the wonderful letter he had read, Arthur had nearly 
reached the hill that overlooked the factory, when a 
horse's head made its appearance over the brow, and, 
following it, the familiar travelling establishment of the 
proprietor. As he met the carriage, he raised his eyes to 
see who could be setting out so early, and recognised Mr 
Dan Buck and the proprietor s daughter Leonora. From 
the evening of his parting with Leonora, she had not 
recognised him as an acquaintance, and he and Dan Buck 
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were on no friendly terms of intercourse. He expected 
some insult, and was greatly surprised when that young 
man drew rein, and greeted him with a very polite ^^good 
morning." 

" I wish you would look round and see to things a 
little to-day," said Dan Buck. " The old man is rather 
cut up." 

" What is the matter with him 1 " inquired Arthur. 

"Well, between you and me, I think he's got the 
pip," replied Dan Buck, nudging Leonora with his elbow, 
and thereby setting her a giggling. v 

Arthur did not smile. He was in no mood for it. 
Neither the man nor his weak and vain companion had 
ever seemed so contemptible to him before. So, without 
noticing his reply, he asked him where he was going. 

*' Oh ! we are only going to have a little drive over to 
Littleton. IVe got some business to do there, and 
Leonora thought she'd take a ride with me. We are 
going to make a-day of it, and if the old man raises a 
row, you can tell him that we shall not be back till 
late." Then Mr Buck turned to the horse, hit him a 
stinging blow with the whip, and yelling, " Let out the 
links," drove off at a furious rate. 

Arthur paused, and looked after the departing pair. 
There had beien something in Dan Buck's manner and in 
Leonora's appearance, that impressed him with peculiar 
apprehension. Something, he was sure, was not right. 
He tried to analyse his impressions, but they were too 
vague for analysis. He was only conscious of a convic- 
tion that there was mischief on foot, and that there was 
a mutual understanding of its nature between Dan Buck 
and Leonora. Arriving at the factory, he went about 
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liis labour as usual, and nothing occurred until mid- 
afternoon to recall the meeting of the morning. At that 
time the wife of the proprietor came sailing into the mill, 
carrying her usual quantity of canvas and bunting, and 
meeting Arthur, inquired with a great deal of dignity 
whether Dan Buck had returned. On being answered in 
the negative, she asked if he had informed any one be- 
fore leaving how long he should be gone. Arthur told 
her of his having met Buck and her daughter on the hill, 
and of the statement of the former, that they should 
make a day of it. 

" Father 11 be awful pervoked," said Mrs Ruggles, with 
a solemn look. 

" Mr Ruggles is not well, I believe ? " said Arthur, in- 
terrogatiyely. 

" No ; he 's been kind o' down t' the heel for some 
time — its a rising of the vitals, I tell him. He was 
dreadful bad in the night, and Mr Buck said he 'd got 
some stuff that would settle his stomach for him, but it 
didn't seem to work the way he wanted to have it, and 
he can't keep nothin' down at all now." 

" You can tell Mr Ruggles that everything is going on 
right in the mill," said Arthur ; and the ponderous lady 
set her sails for the voyage homeward. She had pro- 
ceeded but a short distance when she turned back, to in- 
quire of Arthur if Mr Buck had informed him where he 
was going, xirthur replied that he spoke of going to 
Littleton on business. " What business can he have at 
Littleton ! " exclaimed Mrs Ruggles, and then she moved 
off again. 

Evening came, but Mr Buck did not come with it. 
Again and again did the wife of the proprietor visit the 
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mill, to inquire if anything had been seen or heard of 
him. The hours of labour closed, and one after another 
the lights of the village were extinguished, yet no sound 
of horse's feet upon the bridge brought relief to the 
anxiously waiting ears in the house of the proprietor. 
On the following morning, at the break of day, there 
came a violent rapping at the door of Big Joslyn. 
Arthur heard it, and hearing his own name pronounced, 
dressed hurriedly, and found awaiting him the anxious 
face of Mrs Buggies. 

'* You must come up to the house as quick as you can, 
Arthur," said the breathless woman. "We're afraid 
something dreadful has happened to Leonora. We 
haven't seen hide nor hair of neither of 'em yet, and 
they must have tipped over coming home in the -night. 
I'm so worried that it seems as if I should die. If 
Leonora should be bruug home a corpse, it would just 
about finish me off. Oh ! I 'm so phthysicky ! " The 
poor woman sat down on the door-step, and held her 
hands against her heart in genuine distress. 

Arthur seized his cap, and ran for the house, leaving 
Mrs Kuggles to come at her convenience. Arriving at 
the door of the proprietor, he knocked, and was told 
feebly to " come in." Before him, half-dressed, and 
looking terribly haggard and miserable, sat Mr Buggies. 
Apprehension and anger struggled for predominance in 
the expression of his jaundiced features. 

" Do you remember where the key of the safe used to 
be kept?" inquired Mr Buggies of Arthur. 

" Certainly." 

" Do you remember my little tin trunk, with a pad- 
lock on it?" 
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" Certainly." 

" Open the safe, take out the trank, lock the safe 
again, and bring the key to me — quick !" 

There was something in this speech so full of suspici- 
ous impatience, that Arthur sprang to do the old man*s 
bidding as if it had stung him. He was gone but a 
minute when he returned, and informed the proprietor 
that the key was neither in its accustomed place of 
deposit, nor in the lock of the safe. The veins swelled 
rigidly and painfully upon the brow of the proprietor, 
and notwithstanding his feebleness, he rose and walked 
the room, his lips pressed together, and every muscle 
of his face as tense as if braced to master a terrific spasm 
of pain. 

" Look for that key again," said Mr Kuggles, fiercely, 
" and if you cannot find it, get a crowbar and open the 
safe, if you have to break it in pieces. Don't come back 
here without the trunk." 

Off sprang Arthur again, fully possessed now of the 
masters impatient spirit. He sought for the key, but 
he could not find it. At this time, the workmen were 
beginning to come into the mill. The machinist of the 
establishment was among them, and Arthur bade him 
bring his strongest tools and open the safe in the quick- 
est way, even if he should ruin it. It was a difficult 
task. Bars and chisels and sledges were called into 
active requisition. The operatives gathered round in 
wonder to watch the strange movements, and were full 
of speculations as to their cause. At length an im- 
pression was made. A plate was loosened — ^bolt-heads 
were knocked off— a huge bar had got a bite at some 
vulnerable point — hinges were burst, and the contents 
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of the safe were revealed. Bidding a man keep guard 
over the contents of the safe, Arthur seized the little 
trunk in which the manufacturer kept his most impor- 
tant papers, and was about to start upon a run with it to 
the house, where he was awaited so anxiously, when he 
discovered that the hasp was broken. A closer exami- 
nation showed that it had been carefully filed off. He 
called those around him to witness the fact, and then ran 
to the house of the proprietor as swiftly as his feet could 
carry him. The moment he opened the door, old Kuggles 
yelled, " What the devil have you been doing all this 
time ] " 

" Breaking the safe in pieces, as you bade me," replied 
Arthur, upon whose face the beaded perspiration hung 
plentifully. 

" You didn't look for the key, you hound ! " said old 
Ruggles, savagely, fumbling at the same time in his 
pocket for the key of the trunk. 

" I think you '11 be able to open that without any 
key," replied Arthur, with bitterness. The old man took 
hold of the parted hasp, and lifting it, said, '' Who did 
this ? " 

" I don't know, sir." 

" You lie ! " 

*' Half the hands in the mill are witnesses that the 
trunk was broken when the safe was opened." 

" You lie ! " growled the old man, hesitating to lift the 
lid of the trunk, and striving to resist his convictions of 
the truth by abusing Arthur. 

'* Mr Buggies," said Arthur, with such calmness as he 
could command, "you are in trouble. If you want any 
help from me, you must not treat me like a dog. If 
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others have been untrue to you, it is no reason why you 
should abuse me." 

The old man looked up into Arthur's face vacantly, 
still hesitating to open the trunk. Finally he lifted the 
lid, moaning, *' My God ! my God ! If he has done it ! " 
He took up paper after paper, and file after file, and 
ran them over and examined them. Then he examined 
them again, as if unwilling to admit, even to himself, 
that he had been robbed. At length he leaned back in 
the chair, and groaned, and wrung his hands in agony. 
After giving vent to his feelings, his excitement faded, 
and he said : " Arthur, don't be angry with me. You 
must stick to me now, and help me through. This 
damnable villain has poisoned me and robbed me. 
You must take one of the team-horses, and drive to the 
Little^^on Bank, and inquire if a draft of mine for a 
thousand pounds has been cashed there. K it has, Dan 
Buck is a robber, and has run away. Find Leonora, 
and bring her back. She has plenty of Mends in Little- 
ton, and very likely you will meet her on the way 
home." 

These directions were given with comparative calm- 
ness, but it was the calmness of weakness — the speaker 
gasping at every sentence. His excitement had been too 
much for him, and he leaned back in the chair utterly 
overcome. Arthur left him with his wife, who, only 
half-comprehending the state of affairs, was busying her- 
self with arranging the breakfast-table. 

Without stopping for breakfast or change of apparel, 
Arthur harnessed a horse, and drove him to the Little- 
ton Bank, a distance of five or six miles, and reached it 
as the clerk was taking down the shutters. Arthur 
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made his inquiry concerning the draft, and found that 
the fears of the proprietor were realised. It had been 
cashed neariy twenty-four hours before, at the moment 
of opening the bank^ and Dan Buck, with the pro- 
prietor's daughter, had immediately driven out of the 
village. Of this latter fact Arthur took further means 
of satisfying himself. Dan Buck and Leonora both were 
known to many people in Littleton, and several of the 
villagers had seen them on their leaving the town. The 
horse, they testified, had been cruelly driven ; but as 
they knew the young man to be " fast," they had not 
thought of the matter further. As there, was no con- 
siderable town upon the way, Arthur suspected at once 
that they had taken the shortest road to the Great 
Western line, and that they were already £ar on their 
way to the great city. 

The young man lost no time, but drove directly back 
to Hucklebury, as rapidly as his clumsy horse could carry 
him. During his absence, Mr Buggies and his wife had 
made some discoveries. They found that, by some 
means, Leonora had managed to take away with her her 
choicest dresses, all her jewellery, and such necessary 
articles of apparel as it was possible to carry in a small 
space. The horrible suspicion that she was a participator 
in the robber's guilt, and had fled with him, had fastened 
itself upon both father and mother ; and bitter were the 
maledictions which the former visited upon the head of 
the latter. In his terror he raved like a man insane ; 
and in his anger he cursed his wife for the encourage- 
ment she had given, not only Dan Buck, biit every young 
man who had visited the house. 

> 

Arthur drove up to the door, almost as deeply excited 
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as those who awaited his coming. There were but few 
questions asked. Both the proprietor and his wife 
showed in their faces the terrible anguish and apprehen- 
sion that held them in possession. Arthur gave a simple 
detail of what he had heard—the fact that the draft had 
been cashed, that both Buck and Leonora left Littleton 
together on the road leading to the nearest station on 
the Great Western, and that the horse had been cruelly 
driven. 

The confirmation of the old man's fears was accom- 
panied by demonstrations of feeling the most pitiful that 
can be conceived. 

He rose from his chair, and, tottering on his way 
across the room, came up to Arthur and leaned heavily 
upon his shoulder. The young man felt awkward under 
this demonstration of dependence, and still more em- 
barrassed when the weak and half-crazed proprietor put 
his arms around him, and sobbed and whined in his help- 
less grief. 

"Arthur, IVe been hard on you, but you mustn't 
mind it. You 're the best friend I have got in the world," 
he said, in his whimpering voice. " Do what you can 
to get Leonora back. Oh ! if you '11 only bring her back 
safe, I '11 give a couple of hundred pounds ; and just as 
soon as you 're twenty-one, I '11 make you a partner in 
my business:" 

Arthur shrank from the embrace of the proprietor 
as if he had been a snake. He pitied him certainly, 
but he despised him still. The idea that money, or ad- 
vancement in business, would be a more powerful mo- 
tive than simple humanity, or neighbourly kindness, in 
securing his good offices in the emergency of the hour, 
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disgusted him. He put off the old man's hands, and 
standing away from him, said : " What I do for you, 
I do for a man in trouble, Mr Ruggles. My good 
will is not in the market. Keep your offers for other 
times." 

"Well, do what you can, Arthur — do it your own 
"way ; " and the proprietor sank into his chair again, with 
a groan. 

Arthur departed, telling the disconsolate pair that he 
should probably be back at night. Going to his board- 
ing-house, he snatched a hasty meal, and, procuring 
a horse from a neighbour, he mounted him, and rode 
rapidly off to the nearest station. It was a ride of twenty 
miles, and it was mid-afternoon before he reached it. On 
his way he met Dr Gilbert, who was out on his rounds. 
Making known to him the nature of his errand, and in- 
forming him of the condition of Mr Euggles, he suggested 
that on his way home he should call upon him, and do 
something for his relief. 

Arriving at the station, he rode his horse directly into 
the hotel stable, and saw before him, standing in a stall, 
the proprietor's horse with which Dan Buck had ab- 
sconded. Throwing his bridle to the ostler, and giving 
him directions to feed and groom his horse, he sought in 
the shed for the familiar spring cart, and found it at 
once. He had little doubt that Dan Buck had left the* 
house, but deemed it a proper precaution, before claiming 
the horse and cart, to make inquiries. At the office, he 
learned that Dan Buck and Miss Euggles had arrived 
there the day before, just in time to take the downward 
day-train, and had gone to London, leaving word to have 
the horse and machine taken care of until they should re- 
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turn. The clerk informed Arthur that the horse had evi- 
dently been driven at the top of his speed, and that he 
came in wet, trembling, and staggering. In fact, the hos- 
tler had worked over him half of the night. Arthur in- 
formed him of the facts of the case, paid him for the keep 
of the horse, and having fully satisfied himself that Dan 
Buck and Leonora had fled together, turned homeward, 
driving the lame and jaded horse of the proprietor, 
and leading the one he had ridden, behind the spring 
cart. 

His passage homeward was slow, and he did not reach 
Hucklebury until nine o'clock. As he drove up to the 
house, Mrs Ruggles made her appearance. " Don't make 
any noise, Arthur," said the woman, "for father has 
made out to get to sleep. The doctor has been here, 
and got down a portion of laudlum, and says he mustn't 
be disturbed." 

Arthur had left his saddle-horse on the way, where he 
procured it in the morning, and, driving on to the barn, 
he took the harness from the much-abused animal he had 
reclaimed, and put him in the stable. On his way back, 
he found Mrs Ruggles still at the door, with a handker- 
chief over her head, and in a low tone he imparted to her 
the particulars of his journey, and its results. 

Mrs Ruggles had her words of penitence to breathe into 
the ear of the young man, and, further, she had various 
matters to impart to him in confidence. She had noticed 
for some time that Dan and Leonora had been " uncom- 
mon thick," but she supposed they were going to be mar- 
ried — in fact, she had no doubt of that, as it was. She 
wasn't, on the whole, inclined to regard the case so hope- 
lessly as her husband did. She had no doubt that they 
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would be back before a great while, and she knew father 
would forgive Dan Buck, if he would bring back Leonora. 
She was generous enough to say to Arthur that she did 
not believe that Dan Buck would make her daughter so 
good a husband as the young man who stood before her, 
' and was obliging enough to inform him further that she 
shouldn't cry if there should be a change now. 

Arthur marvelled that the mother could be so ob- 
tuse as not to comprehend the fact that her daughter 
was a hopelessly ruined woman, and left her, tired, sick, 
and disgusted, with the promise to call early in the morn- 
ing. 

Morning came, and Arthur was admitted at the pro- 
prietor's door. To his surprise, he found Mr Buggies up, 
and dressed for a journey. He was weak and haggcard, 
but the medicine and sleep had restored to him a measure 
of strength, and a degree of composure and self-control. 
The old determination was in his face, and his eye burned 
fiercely. 

He put to Arthur a few questions, and then told him 
he should follow the fugitives. He had already fed his 
horse, and he bade Arthur throw the harness upon him, 
and bring him to the door. When Arthur drove up, 
he found the proprietor waiting, with his portmanteau 
at his feet, and then received from him directions con- 
cerning the management of affairs in the mill during his 
absence. 

** God only knows where I am going, or when I shall 
be back," said the old man, as he feebly mounted the 
cart, and drove away without a word of farewell to his 
* wife, or even a passing look at his mill 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ARTHUR'S DREAMS, AND HUCKLEBURY WORKS AND ITS 
PROPRIETOR, COME TO DISSOLUTION. 

With a start of forty-eight hours, it will readily be seen 
that Dan Buck had all the advantage over his pursuer 
that he could desire. Familiar with travel, and familiar 
not only with London, but with its blindest retreats, he 
had abundant time to dispose of his money and of him- 
self before Mr Ruggles started from his own door. It is 
therefore needless to give the particulars of the pursuit. 
Mr Ruggles found traces of the guilty pair, who had 
registered themselves by assumed names as man and 
wife, at different points along the route. After arriving 
in the city, however, every track appeared to be covered. 
He secured the offices of the police, but they could 
not aid him. None of Dan's old friends had seen him. 
His former haunts were visited in vain. The most pro- 
bable theory was that the villain had arrived in the night, 
and immediately taken some one of the outgoing lines 
of travel, and sought for other and more distant hiding- 
places. 

Still the fugitives were forty-eight hours ahead of their 
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pursuer — ^nay, more; for considerable time liad been 
wasted in town. Mr Buggies knew too much to be 
deceived with regard to the relations that existed be- 
tween his daughter and the man who had enticed her 
from home ; and in the hours of quiet into which his 
weakness compelled him, the whole subject was measured 
in all its bearings. Doubtless, at that moment, all 
Crampton was talking about the flight of his daughter, 
and the robbery committed by her paramour. The pro- 
prietor asked himself what Leonora could ever be to him, 
even should he secure her return. Could he have pride 
in her again 1 Would not the presence of the tainted 
and ruined girl be a perpetual curse to him? Would 
it be any satisfaction to have a daughter of whom he 
wduld be ashamed— a daughter to hide from all pure 
eyes ? - 

Poor lord of Hucklebury! Hundreds had had hard 
fare at his hands, but few of them all would have with* 
held their pity from him, could they have looked into 
his heart during those sad hours. 

Immediately on the departure of Mr Buggies from 
home, Arthur, by coming more into contact with tho 
operatives than he had done for several months, found 
an element of insubordination and mischief among them, 
to which the mill, under the direct rule of the proprietor, 
had been always a stranger. He knew that Dan Buck 
had insulted many of the men and women, especially 
the older and more sedate ; but it was not with these 
that the disorder seemed to lie. It was with half-a- 
dozen young fellows, who had been intense admirers 
of the young spark, who had aped him in his dress, 
learned and practised his slang, grown profane by his 
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example, laughed at his vulgar drollery, and been parti- 
cipants in those carousals which he had delighted to call 
" conference meetings." 

Cheek delighted in being Arthur's right-hand man, and 
brought to him reports of such movements of these young 
fellows as he became acquainted with. Cheek was very 
much their superior in natural shrewdness, and they had 
few meetings that he did not know of. In fact, by con- 
versations with them separately, he had learned that if 
Dan Buck should be brought back a prisoner, they should 
** rescue him, or die." 

Arthur and Cheek had, of course, a good laugh over 
this. It was a harmless kind of braggardism, that would 
do nobody harm, and would help to amuse the valiant 
young men who indulged in it. They, on the other 
hand, evidently attached great importance to it. They 
were mysterious. . They conversed with each other by 
signs. Had the destinies of the world been upon their 
shoulders, they could not have felt the responsibility 
more keenly than they did that of being the champions 
of the honour, and defenders of the person, of their old 
leader, Mr Dan Buck. 

Cheek had seen and heard so much of this, that, at 
the end of a week after Mr Buggies left Hucklebury for 
London, he determined to play a joke upon the doughty 
young gentleman. Arthur had sent him to a neighbour- 
ing village on an errand, and returning in the evening, 
just as the hands were dismissed from the mill, he came 
driving down the hill at a furious rate, and pulled up 
before the door of the boarding-house. Calling Arthur 
to him, he mysteriously whispered, suflSciently loud for 
all around to hear, ^' He 's got him." At the same time, 
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he gave Arthur a wink, which the company did not see, 
or seeing, did not understand. Arthur understood it 
perfectly, and walked off to his room at the house of Big 
Joslyn. 

The moment Arthur disappeared. Cheek was taken 
bodily by half a dozen fellows, and led to the trunk- 
room of the lodging-hall, and after the key was turned, 
was told to reveal all he knew of the matter, or they 
would " take it out of his hide," — an alternative which 
the set kept constantly on hand for all occasions. . Cheek 
did not dare to tell them — they would do something, he 
was afraid, that they would be sorry for. After receiv- 
ing from them a very comprehensive variety of threats, 
curses, and promises, he, with great apparent reluctance, 
divulged the rumour that he had heard, viz., that the old 
man had been seen at the stage-house, with Dan Buck in 
irons, and Leonora in tears, and that all hands would be 
home that night. 

The group of conspirators was evidently very much 
excited by this intelligence ; and though the idea of 
bringing Dan Buck back in irons was ridiculous enough 
to make them suspicious of the character of the rumour, 
they were in no mood to reason on the subject. It 
seemed very probable to them that old Buggies, whom 
every one believed to be capable of anything when 
roused, would not only succeed in arresting the robber, 
but would delight in showing him up among his old 
acquaintances. The great wonder was that Dan Buck 
should have allowed himself to be taken alive. They 
questioned and cross-questioned their saucy informant, 
who found himself obliged to invent more lies than he 
had originally calculated for, but he was equal to the oc- 
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casion. They at last dismissed him, threatening, ven- 
geance if he should ever report the interview. 

Cheek was glad to be released. His joke somehow 
looked serious to him. He did not like the appearance 
of the fellows at all. A bottle was passed around in his 
presence, and he noticed that they drank deeply ; and, 
even before he left them, the first effects of their potation 
were evident. Cheek did not know but they might give 
Arthur trouble, so he sought for him, and related to him 
the events of the trunk-room. Arthur was not alarmed, 
and retired to bed. 

Cheek did not dream that Mr Buggies was really at 
thd stage-house, as he had said ; but that was the fact. 
He had given up his pursuit of the fugitives after two or 
three days search, and feeling very ill and miserable, had 
committed the matter to the police, and started home. 
Arriving at the station-house, where he had left his 
horse, he lay down a few hours for rest, preferring to 
reach his home in the evening. He could not bear to 
meet the inquiring gaze and words of neighbours. He 
shrank from the hundred eyes that would peer out upon 
him from his mill and witness his disgrace and defeat 
The light distressed him. Darkness alone accorded with 
his depression — his helpless degradation. 

As the sun went down, he called for his horse, and 
started. The animal was fresh with his week of rest and 
careful grooming, and went briskly. The old man, 
haunted by his great trial, and feebly cursing his hard 
fate, wished that he were a horse — anything but the 
man he was. He was going back, he knew not why. 
The charm of life was gone. In his weak-minded and 
vulgar wife he had no refuge. In the love and sympathy 
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of others he knew that he had no right and no place. 
His life had been selfish and greedy. For many years 
his heart had gone out in affection toward only one 
object, and that one was not only taken away from him, 
bnt it was for ever ruined. 

The distance rapidly diminished that divided him 
from a home that had no attractions for him and no 
meaning — ^from duties that had lost their significance 
and their charm. At length he arrived upon a hill some 
five miles distant, from which, in the day-time, he could 
see the tall chimney of the mill. He pulled up his horse 
for a moment's rest, and for such calm reflection as the 
motion of the cart denied him. There was no star to 
be seen. The sky was all obscured by low, dark clouds. 
As he sat with his eyes in the direction of his home^ 
whither his thoughts had gone, he saw a faint light, as 
if, through the clouds, he caught reflection of a rising 
moon. As he gazed, the light grew brighter, then died 
away, then grew again. It was a strange light — ^not 
diffused over a large space — not soft and steady, but 
fitful — sometimes red, sometimes yellow. He watched it 
like a man entranced, and wondered, questioned in fact, 
whether it were not the figment of his own disordered 
brain. He wiped his eyes, and gazed again ; and dimly^ 
but certainly, he caught sight of a tall shaft, and other 
familiar objects near it. 

The pause and the trance were over. He struck his 
horse a heavy blow, and started down the long hill at a 
break-neck pace. He relinquished all thought of guiding 
the animal. The reins hung loosely in his hands, but 
the whip was grasped firmly, and used freely. 

The horse was left to find his own way, while the eye 
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of the driver was fastened upon the distant light thkt 
every minute grew broader and brighter. The low 
clouds before him had all changed to a deep, bloody 
red. Then little tongues of flame leaped and faded. 
Then a broad shaft of flame rose, qiiivered, and fell. 
Then a great spire of fire shot up, and swayed for a 
moment, and burst in myriad stars of fire, that were 
swept away, and fell in a crimson rain. 

The long declivity was passed, the proprietor knew npt 
how. His horse was running fiercely, and breathing 
heavily, with a short, quick snort at every straining leap. 
The cart reeled from side to side of the road, but the 
rider, with every muscle rigid, seemed to have grown to 
it, and unconsciously to manage to keep it from over- 
throw. Soon he began to hear outcries from the farm 
houses, and to pass men running toward the light, that 
flamed more and still more intensely. He passed dim 
faces that stopped and stood still with horror as he 
rushed wildly past them through the darkness, and 
rained, with constantly increasing madness, his blows 
upon the infuriated horse. Bridges, hills, rocks — all 
were alike unminded in that terrible ride. 

One mile only remained to be passed over, and then 
the whole country around was alight. Chimneys sprang 
out of the darkness like ghosts in the reflection of the 
flames. Trees glowed like gold upon one side, and were 
wrapped in pitchy darkness on the other. The air was 
wild with yells, and full of falling cinders, swept off upon 
the wind. As ,the proprietor rushed on, growing still 
more intensely excited, half a dozen men leaped from the 
bushes before him, with the intention to stop his horse. 
Biding toward the light, both the animal and his driver 
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were seen as distinctly as if the snn had been shining. 
The men caught a quick glimpse of the flying animal and 
the single ghostly passenger, and leaped back into the 
cover, just in time to save themselves from the resistless 
wheels, and the vehicle rushed on. 

As the proprietor came to the summit of the hill that 
overlooked the mill, he saw that structure, which he had 
worn out a life to build, completely enveloped in flames. 
The horse, as he rushed down the hill, caught early at- 
tention from the mass of men and women that crowded 
the road, and with frenzied shouts they rushed in every 
direction to escape him. The hill was descended with 
the same furious speed that had been maintained from 
the time the first burst of light was discovered. 

Blinded by the blaze, and frightened by the heat, the 
horse came opposite to the burning mass, and stopped so 
suddenly as almost to throw the crazed proprietor from 
his seat. Then he stood a moment, trembling and smok- 
ing, in the fiery heat — then staggered, and fell heavily 
upon the road, stone-dead. 

The moment the horse fell, his driver rose to his feet 
in the cart, and faced the fire. The tumult all around 
him ceased. Every eye was turned to where he stood in 
the blinding glare, his pale face lit up by the roaring 
flames, and his garments smoking in the heat. Every 
tongue was silent. The proprietor's sudden and almost 
miraculous appearance^ his wild ride down the hill, the 
fall of the over-driven animal, and the statue-like, un- 
blinking gaze of those eyes into the glowing furnace, 
tended to impress them with almost a superstitious 
terror. His rigid attitude made them rigid ; his silence 
hushed them. They expected to see him fall dead like 



I 
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his horse, or that some chimney would reel over and 
crush him. 

At length, one man broke the spell which rested upon 
the crowd, and ran down the road, shielding his face from 
the heat with his cap. As he came up to the cart, he 
shouted to the proprietor to run for his life. The old 
man, startled into action, leaped directly for the flames, 
evidently bent on self-destruction. Arthur Blague, for it 
was he, leaped after him, and, grasping him around the 
body, dragged him away to where he could gather a 
single breath, and then lifted him to his feet, and led him 
like a child to his dwelling. Mrs Buggies was at the 
door weeping and praying, but the proprietor did not 
recognise her. He allowed himself to be led to his room 
and laid upon the bed. His face was already a mass of 
blisters, and he moaned piteously. Arthur then left him 
for an hour, in the care of his almost helpless wife, and 
ran off to do what he could to save the property in the 
vicinity of the milL In that brief hour, that massive 
structure, with all its wealth of cunning machinery, dis- 
solved into air, and nothing was left but a heap of red 
and smoking ruins, and the tall chimney, standing stark 
against the wall of darkness that moved in as the flames 
went down, and surrounded the ghastly desolation. 

Groups of bareheaded girls were gathered here and 
there without shelter. Men, whose bread was taken 
from them by the calamity, stood bitterly apart, and 
thought of the future. Careless young fellows jested 
and laughed, or went up to the ruins, and lit their pipes 
with a brand. 

Having arranged for a watch, Arthur returned to the 
house of the proprietor, and found him in a raving deli- 
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num. Soon afterwards, Dr Gilbert, who had been off 
upon one of his night trips, came in, and administered a 
powerful opiate. The poor proprietor raved about Arthur 
as the cause of all his trials and reverses, and then talked 
wildly of his daughter and her seducer. At length, the 
dose took effect, and he slept. Arthur, utterly ex- 
hausted by the excitements and labours of the evening, 
dropped upon a sofa in the room, and in a moment was 
locked in slumber. 

How long he slept he did not know ; but before his 
eyes, in all his troubled dreams, the conflagration still 
raged on. The voices of a great multitude were ringing 
in his ears. At last, in the centre of the flames which 
rose and roared so wildly before his dream, there swelled 
a grand column of fire, following an explosion that seemed 
to shake the very ground, and to stun his ears to deaf- 
ness. He was awake in an instant, but the room was 
perfectly dark. For a moment he did not know where 
he was. There was a strange sound in his ears — a 
gurgling, difficult breathing, like that of a man be- 
stridden by an incubus. He rose to his feet, and groped 
his way to an adjoining room, where he found a light 
burning, and where were gathered a dozen young women 
who had come in for shelter. They had heard a noise, 
and were frightened into speechlessness. He took the 
lamp in his hand, and, quickly retracing his steps, found 
the proprietor lying upon the floor, a sheet of blood 
covering his face, and a pistol lying at his side. He had 
waked — had drunk in one draught the cup of woe which 
the events of the week had mixed for him, and, maddened 
by the mixture, had deliberately risen, and with the wea- 
pon which his fears had for years kept at his bedside, had 
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blown out his brains. He was quite unconscious, and a 
few long-drawn, stertorious respirations finished the life of 
the proprietor of Hucklebury Mill 

It is needless to enter into a detail of the events imme- 
diately following the tragic end of this series of calamities 
— to tell of the coroner's jury, which found that Mr Rug- 
gles died by his own hand, while temporarily insane ; of 
the arrest of the young conspirators on a charge of incen- 
diarism, and their discharge, for lack of sufficient evidence 
to hold them; of the funeral, which called together a 
crowd from twenty miles around — a funeral with but one 
mourner, and she not comfortless ; of the scattering of the 
operatives in all directions in search of work ; of a gene- 
rous subscription gathered in all the region to aid those 
poor people who had lost their all ; of a brace of sermons 
at the Crampton church, suggested by the events that 
have been described. 

A few weeks passed away, and the cloud was lifted. 
People ceased to think about the great event of the re- 
gion and the time. The stream flowed by unused. The 
tall chimney stood like a monument over dead hopes j 
over scattered life ; over ruined property ; over vanished 
industry. The widow sat in her weeds in her little cot- 
tage on the hill, and dreamed of the past and the future. 
It would be an outrage upon human nature to say that 
she did not care for what had befallen her ; yet she felt 
that life had something for her yet. 

Long years before, she had ceased to love her husband, 
and long had she felt the galling slavery of his presence. 
For her daughter she mourned. She wanted her society. 
She could forgive everything, if the faithless girl would 
return. That she dreamed of the future, Dr Gilbert 
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ascertained early. She had never in her life called for 
so much medical attendance a? in the first month after 
the death of her husband; and Dr Gilbert always re- 
ceived a message from her with a wry face, and staid in 
her house but a short time. Exactly what she used to 
say to him will never be known ; but he, by s(»me means 
ascertained that whatever might be the fate of the estate, 
she held, in her own right, an amount of bank stock 
that would make her very comfortable under any circum- 
stances. 

Arthur, of all the operatives, was alone left with work 
to do. - Of all of them, he only had a knowledge of the 
proprietor's business, and, under legal supervision, it was 
his task to settle the estate. There were multitudinous 
accounts to be adjusted, and in the settlement of these 
complicated affairs there stretched before him a whole 
year of remunerative labour. 

In after years, Arthur looked back to the long winter 
which followed these startling and closely crowded dis- 
asters, as being the most delightful and fruitful of his 
early life. He was called upon to contrive for those who 
could not contrive for themselves — to find work for those 
who, tied to the mill by dependent families, could not 
go away freely to seek their fortunes elsewhere. He 
won to himself the gratitude and the prayers of the help- 
less. Joslyn and Cheek were provided for in Crampton, 
the latter obtaining the much-coveted situation of driver 
of the Crampton coach. Others were furnished with 
situations in distant villages. 

Bound no longer to the vicinity of the mill, he again 
took up his lodgings at home. There, in the daily pre- 
sence of her to whom he had once given his idolatrous 

Q 
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love, ho learned how stronger than the strongest will is 
the power of submission. It was by almost a fiercely 
persistent power of will that Dr Gilbert overcame his 
passion for Mary Hammett ; and, though he accomplished 
his object, he never met her without feeling that he had 
been wounded and terribly tried. Arthur, with no con- 
scious exercise of will, submitted — accepted the decision 
made against him — and was at peace. From her high 
position in his imagination, Mary Hammett never fell. 
On the contrary, she was advanced to a still higher level, 
where his dreams of possession did not venture to in- 
trude. He was her disciple. She became to him an in- 
spirer and a guide. In the atmosphere of her noble 
womanhood, his own best manhood found nourishment 
and growth. Never, for one -moment, allowing his old 
passion for her to rise, his reserve in her presence all 
wore away, and she, instinctively apprehending the con- 
dition of his mind, became to him the elder sister that he 
needed. 

She led him out into new fields of thought. They read 
books together, and talked about them. Gradually he 
felt himself advancing into a larger realm of life. His 
powers, under so genial a sun, developed themselves 
grandly, often surprising, by their scope and style of de- 
monstration, the fair minister who, with earnest purpose, 
was striving to feed the fountain whence they sprang. 
It was her constant aim to bring his mind into contact 
with the minds of others, that new avenues might be 
established through which nutriment might reach him, 
and that he might gain not only a juster estimate of his 
own powers, but of his own deficiencies. 

Under this happy nurture, his old thoughts of doing 
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something in the world, and something for the world, 
began to revive. He felt stirring within him prophecies 
of a future not altogether like the past. He felt his 
nature spreading into broader sympathies with human- 
ity, and was conscious of enlarging power to follow in 
the track of those sympathies with a hearty ministry of 
good. 

The earth sees no spectacle more beautiful than that 
of a completed womanhood, looking, by its delicate in- 
sight, into the depths of a half- developed manhood, and 
striving to stimulate, and nourish, and harmonise powers, 
that it knows and feels will some time rise above itself, 
and become, in return, its source of inspiration. Mary 
Hammett had a thorough comprehension of the material 
she had in hand. She saw its high possibilities — saw 
and knew that they were beyond h^r own. She thoroughly 
apprehended the nature and the limits of her mission. 
She felt that her work would be shorty but believed that 
it would be fruitful 



CHAPTER XV. 

MARY HAMMETT HAS A VERY EXCITING TIME IN 

CRAMPTON. 

It was a pleasant Saturday night in August, when, as 
Mary Hammett sat at her window, she caught a glimpse 
of the Crampton coach as it drove into the village, rais- 
ing its usual cloud of dust, and bearing its usual covering 
of the same material. On its back seat sat an elderly 
gentleman with his head down, and an altogether super- 
fluous amount of material around his face. Mary could 
see but little, and saw that only for a moment, but she 
was convinced that her day* of trial had come. She could 
not be mistaken in the stout shoulders, the short neck^ 
and the heavy eyebrows. She passed out of her room to» 
get a better view of the passenger while he alighted at 
the hotel, and, though it was almost twilight, and the 
house at a considerable distance across the common^ she 
was certain that her first impressions were correct. 

She immediately returned to her room, and wrote a 
note to Dr Gilbert, Aunt Catharine, and Fanny, and de- 
spatched it by the hand of Arthur, requesting those friends 
to call upon her so soon as it should be dark. They 
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came accordingly^ wondering much at the singular form 
of the invitation, and curious to ascertain what it could 
mean. Mary met them in the parlour, and calling in 
Arthur Blague and his mother, closed the door, and sat 
down before them, pale, faint, and trembling. There 
was an expression of painful embarrassment upon her 
face, and Fanny, anxious to do something to relieve her, 
rose, and crossing the room, took a seat beside her on 
the sofa, and handed her a fan. Mary put the fan aside 
with a quiet " Thank you," and said, " My friends, I 
am sure that trouble lies just before me, and I want your 
advice." 

" Certainly," responded Dr Gilbert, promptly. " I *m 
sure we are all at your service." 

"You have all been kind to me," continued Mary. 
" You have trusted me without knowing me, and 
received me as a friend without inquiring into my 
history. I wish to thank you for this, and to assure 
you that, whatever may be the events of the next 
few days, I shall remember you with gratitude as long 
as I live." 

There was a pause. Dr Gilbert, exceedingly puzzled, 
9at and drummed upon the arms of his chair. It was all 
a mystery to him — her solemnity, her apprehension, and 
her allusion to imminent events of an unpleasant char- 
acter. " Miss Hammett," said the doctor, " what do you 
mean ! Who menaces you ? Are you going to leave 
us 1 " 

" I may be obliged to leave you for a time, at least," 
replied Mary, her eyes filling with tears. 

"Who or what can drive you from Cramptoni" said 
Dr Gilbert, bringing Ids hand excitedly down upon the 
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arm of his chair. "Let them deal with me. Unles 
there is some one who has a legal right to control you, I 
will stand between you and all harm." 

" Dr Gilbert," said Mary, trembling, " my father is in 
Crampton." 

"Your father!" exclaimed all her auditors in con- 
cert. « 

" My father is in Crampton, and he is very, very angry 
with me." 

"What is he angry with you for?" inquired Dr 
Gilbert, that being the first question that rose to his lips. 

" Because," said Mary with strong feeling, " because 
I will not perjure myself." 

" Let him lay his hand on you at his peril," said the 
doctor, fiercely, again bringing his hand down upon the 
arm of his chair with a will 

" No, doctor, no ; there must be no violence, I must 
get out of his way." 

" Because you will not perjure yourself ! " exclaimed 
the doctor, coming back to the cause of the difference 
between the young woman and her father. I don't 
understand it" 

" Dr Gilbert," said Mary, " my father insisted upon 
my breaking the most sacred pledge, and breaking two 
hearts with it; and on my refusal, he bade me never 
enter his presence again. That is the reason I am here 
in Crampton to-night. That is the reason you found me 
in the mill at Hucklebury. I took his alternative, glad 
in my choice; and he is here to force me, if possible, 
back to my home." 

" You don't know that," said the doctor, thoughtfully. 

" You don't know my father," said Mary. 
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" Bat how did he learn that you were in Crampton 1 
That's what puzzles me" said the doctor. 

Then Mary told him of Dan Buck, and all the persecu- 
tions of which she had been the subject at his hands, and 
of her conviction, from the first, that this would be the 
result. Dan Buck had been in her father's warehouse, 
had seen and known her then, had been discharged for 
his dissolute habits, and had now sold the secret of her 
hiding-place for money. 

" Miss Hammett," said the doctor, rising to his feet, " I 
propose to manage this matter myself. You are not 
going to leave Crampton at all. If Dan Buck has told 
your father that you are in this town, he has told him 
what house you are in. Now just pack your trunks, and 
Arthur and I will take them over to my house. Aunt 
Catharine and Fanny will look after you ; and if he gets 
an interview with you, he will get it because he is a 
stronger man than I am." 

The doctor looked as if he thought that entirely settled 
the matter of her safety from all intrusion. 

Aunt Catharine and Fanny earnestly seconded this pro- 
ject. Aunt Catharine even went so far as to declare her 
intention to give the gentleman a piece of her mind if he 
should ever darken the door of the Gilbert mansion, at 
which the owner of that mansion smiled, and shrugged 
his shoulders. Fanny was delighted. This was life. 
When Sunday morning came, it found l^iary Hammett 
the occupant of a room in Dr Gilbert's dwelling, which 
overlooked the common, and the hotel on the opposite 
side of it. 

Through the half-closed blind, Mary Hammett was an 
earnest watcher of every movement at the hotel. For 
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half of the day her father sat at his window, looking at 
the people as they walked or drove past on their way 
to and from church. He had his reasons for not show- 
ing himself in the street, and so*had his daughter. In the 
evening, Mary for the first time revealed the story of her 
life to her companion, Fanny Gilbert, all of which Fanny 
carefully remembered, 'that she might have abundant 
materials for her future romance. The doctor and Aunt 
Catharine dropped into her room in the course of the 
evening to talk over affairs, and contrive for the emer- 
gencies that would develop themselves, without doubt, 
on the following day. 

It was Mary's opinion, that her father, having learned 
her business and the habits of her charge, would keep 
himself out of her sight aud knowledge, so far as possible, 
until she was within her school-room, and alone with her 
little flock. This would give him his best opportunity 
to meet her without the intrusion of Dr Gilbert, of whose 
strength of will and whose local power and influence, she' 
had no doubt, he had been abundantly informed by Dan 
Buck. So it was determined that Mary should remain a 
prisoner in her chamber, and that Faony should go over, 
and perform her duties as teacher. 

This arrangement Fanny agreed to gladly. It would 
give her an opportunity to meet the old gentleman alone, 
and possibly furnish her with further materials for the 
great romance. 

On Monday morning, there was a good deal of excite- 
ment in the family circle that gathered around the break- 
fast table in Dr Gilbert's dwelling. At nine o'clock 
Fanny left the house, dressed to disguise her form and 
cover her face as much as possible ; and soon the won- 
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dering children responded to the little school-bell, and 
vanished from the street to meet their new mistress. 
Fanny explained to them that it was not convenient for 
Miss Hammett to be with them, and that she should act 
as their teacher until their mistress should be ready to 
resume her duties. Her exercises had not proceeded 
half an hour, when she caught a glimpse of a figure 
passing the window. Her heart leaped to her mouth, 
and she turned instinctively toward the door, expecting 
at the next moment to hear a rap. Instead of this polite 
summons, the door was flung wide open, and an elderly 
gentleman, red in the face — red to the very summit of 
his bald crown— stood before her. The first expression 
which Fanny caught upon his face was one of fierce exul- 
tation. This passed off, or passed into a look of vexation 
— a puzzled stare — that showed he was quite disap- 
pointed, and somewhat abashed. Fanny uttered not a 
word, but stood regarding him with well-feigned indigna- 
tion and wonder. 

As soon as the intruder recovered from his surprise, 
he said, "Excuse me for coming in without warning. 
I — I — expected to see some one else. This is not Miss 
Hammett. Is she in ? " 

**She is not, sir," replied Fanny, with excessive frigidity. 

" Are you the mistress of this school 1 " 

" I am, sir." 

" Is Miss Hammet your assistant ? " 

" She is not, sir." 

The man looked still more puzzled. " There must be 
some mistake," said he. " How long have you been in 
this school 1 " 

" Twenty minutes." 
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"I do not refer to this morning particularly. How 
long have you been mistress of the school ] " 

" Twenty minutes." 

A mingled expression of anger and alarm came upon 
the old man's face, as he walked rapidly and excitedly 
forward, shaking his cane in Fanny's face, and saying, 
" Young woman, you must not deceive me. Tell me the 
truth. I am in no mood to be trifled with. Is the 
woman you call Mary Haramett in this house 1 " 

Fanny did not stir — did not wink — but, looking im- 
periously in his face, said, " Will you put down your 
cane, sir 1 " 

li:;." There, confound it! my cane is down," exclaimed 
the choleric gentleman, bringing it sharply to the floor. 
" Now answer my question." 

" John," said Fanny to one of the boys, " run over, 
and tell Dr Gilbert that there is a strange gentleman in 
the school-room, who came in without knocking, and is 
using profane language before the children ? " 

"John," said the old man, shaking his cane in his 
face, " you stir an inch, and I knock your head ofip." At 
this the little fellow began to cry, and when he began 
his little sister began, and one by one the scared children 
fell into line, and set up very dismal howls indeed. 

" Will you retire, sir ? " said Fanny, coolly. 

" Will you tell me where Mary Hammett is 1 " 

" I will not, sir." 

The man wheeled upon his heel without making any 
reply, and walked out of the house. Fanny was de- 
lighted with the interview. She had thought of such 
scenes a great many times — of " drawing her queenly 
form up to its full height," and saying extremely cool 
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and imperious things — of " withering " some impertinent 
man. by her " quiet and determined eye." She had tried 
the experiment and succeeded. She would like to try it 
again. 

Fanny had not much heart for the school exercises 
after this. She was in the heroic mood, and did not 
perceive how her duties could help on her projects. She 
watched the stout gentleman as he walked off, swinging 
his cane, and making long reaches with it, as if there 
were some power in the motion to lengthen out his legs- 
She saw that he made directly for the house of Mrs 
Blague, and thither we will follow him. 

Arriving at the door, he hesitated, as if to determine 
what should be his mode of entrance. Then he tried 
the knob, and finding the door locked, gave the knocker 
a strong treble blow. The door was not opened imme- 
diately, because Arthur had not completed his instructions 
to his mother. After she and Jamie had removed them- 
selves to a distant room, Arthur started to answer the 
summons, just as the caller, in his impatience, had 
repeated it. Arthur opened the door, and stood coolly 
fronting the irascible gentleman, who was evidently dis- 
turbed by meeting a man. " Will you walk in, sir 1 " 
said Arthur, who had in vain waited a moment for the 
man to make known his errand. 

fhe man walked in and entered the parlour, but did 
not take a seat. Arthur stepped up to him with a smile, 
and said, "To whom am I indebted for the honour of 
thiscaU?" 

" My name is — no matter about my name, sir. I 
called to see a young woman who boards in this family. 
Her name is — that is, the name by which you know her 
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— is Hammett — Mary Hammett, I believe. Will you be 
kind enough to say to her that an old acquaintance would 
like an interview with her ? Passing through the town 
— thought I would call. I have known her from a baby 
— very pleasant little village, this Crampton." The man 
«aid this, walking uneasily backward and forward, and 
attempting to be very careless and composed. 

'' There is no woman of the name in this house, sir. 
You allude to Miss Hammett, the school teacher, I pre- 
sume 1 " 

The old man bit his lips ; but having assumed a false 
character, he still affected carelessness. '^ She formerly 
boarded here, I think — I was informed so, at least," said 
he. 

" Yes, she formerly boarded here." 

** And you say she does not. board here now ] "* 

" No, she does not board here now." 

" How long is it since she left you ? " 

" Thirty-six hours." 

" Then, sir, where shall I be likely to find her 1 " 

" I cannot tell, sir." 

The bald head grew very red, as its owner, puzzled 
and baffled, walked up and down the apartment. Then, 
as if he had forgotten the presence of Arthur, he said, 
" Twenty minutes out of school — thirty -six hours out of 
boarding-house — ^infernal conspiracy ! " Then turning 
to Arthur suddenlj", he said, " Young man, do you want 
money ] " 

" Any money that I could get honestly," said Arthur, 
with a smile, " would do me a deal of good." 

" Look you, then ! " said the man, coming up to him 
closely.^ " Tell me where I can see this Mary Hammett, 
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and I *11 give you a sum that will make,Jrour heart jump. 
You see I wish to surprise her." 

" I do not answer questions for money/* said Arthur, 
" and as I have no talent for deception, or double-dealing, 
I may as well tell you, sir, that your relations to Mary 
Hammett are known to her friends here, and that your 
presence in Crampton is known to her. She has taken 
such measures as her friends have thought proper for 
keeping out of your way, and you will probably be 
obliged to leave Crampton without seeing her." 

All this was said very calmly, but its effect upon the 
old man was to excite him to uncontrollable anger. He 
grasped Arthur by the collar, and exclaimed, " By 

, young man, you don't get off from me in this 

way. Tell me where this runaway girl is, or I 'U cane 
you." Arthur grasped the cane with one hand and 
wrenched it from his grasp, and with the other, by a 
violent movement, released himself from the hold upon 
his collar. 

" There is your cane, sir," said Arthur, extending it to 
him. " You see that I am not to be frightened, and that 
violence will do you no good." 

The man looked at him fiercely for a moment, as if he 
would like to kill him ; but he saw that he had to deal 
with one who was physically more than a match for him. 
Then he said, "Young man, I have a right to know 
where this girl is. I am her natural protector, and I 
demand that you tell me where she is." 

" I would not tell you for all the money you are 
worth," replied Arthur ; " and you may be sure that you 
have learned everything about her that you can learn in 
this house.*' 
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Veiy well! very well!" said the man, stamping 
his cane npon the floor with such spite as to show that 
he meant anything but " very well." " I am here for a 
purpose ; and I do not propose to leave till I have ac- 
complished it. I 'm no boy — ^I 'm no boy, sir ; and if 
you are one of this girl's friends, you will do her a ser- 
vice by not provoking me too far. I may be obliged 
to see you, or you may be obliged to see me, again. 
Now tell me where this committee-man lives — this Dr 
Gilbert" 

Arthur walked to the window with some hesitation, 
and pointed out Dr Gilbert's house to him. " We shall 
see — ^we shall see ! " said he, as he covered his fiery poll 
with his hat, and walked off without the courtesy of a 
formal " good morning." 

All these movements, so far as they were out of doors, 
had been carefully observed from the windows of Dr 
Gilbert's house. Dr Gilbert had made very early pro- 
fessional calls, and returned, anticipating an interview 
with the angry father ; and he, with Aunt Catharine and 
Mary Hammett, had seen him enter and emerge from the 
school-house, and then call at the house of Mrs Blague, 
and retire. When Mary saw him turning his footsteps 
resolutely in the direction of her refuge, she grew sick at 
heart, and almost fainted. She felt the relations which 
she sustained toward her father to be most unnatural, 
and it was quite as much from this consideration as any 
other that she was so sadly distressed. Nothing but a 
sense of outrage could ever have placed her in antagonism 
toward one to whom she owed the duties of a daughter. 
Nothing but what she deemed to be the forfeiture of his 
paternal character, could have induced her to break 
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away from him, and from her motherless home. From 
the first she had shielded him. She had never told her 
story till she felt compelled to do it for her own safety 
and protection; and, had she been differently situated, 
her father's sin against her would never have been men- 
tioned to any one but him to whom she had pledged 
herself. 

The doctor saw him approach ; and as he came near 
the dwelling, looking up and around, the former ex- 
claimed, " Good Heaven ! I Ve seen that man be- 
fore." 

Down the stairs Dr Gilbert ran, as nimbly as hia 
sturdy physique would permit, very highly excited with 
his discovery. He had never doubted that he should see 
a gentleman bearing the name of Hammett, whenever 
Mary's father should present himself. There flashed 
upon him the memory of a scene he had recalled a thou- 
sand times ; and now that the central figure of that scene 
was at his door, under such strange circumstances, hia 
excitement was mingled with awe. It seemed as if the 
hand of Providence had revealed itself, and that, by ways 
all unknown and undreamed of, he was to be made in- 
strumental in effecting its designs. 

The door-bell rang, and the doctor answered it, throw- 
ing the door wide open. The moment the visitor looked 
in Dr Gilbert's face, the stem, angry expression which he 
bore changed to one of l^ewilderment and wonder. 

" This is Dr Gilbert, I believe," said he, extending his 
hand to that gentleman, who, in a brief moment, had 
determined upon changing the tactics arranged for the 
occasion. 

" Mr Kilgore, how do you do ? " said the doctor, heart- 
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" Very well ! very well ! " said the man, stamping 
his cane upon the floor with such spite as to show that 
he meant anything but " very weU." " I am here for a 
purpose ; and I do not propose to leave till I have ac< 
complished it. I 'm no boy — I 'm no boy, sir ; and if 
you are one of this girPs friends, you will do her a ser- 
vice by not provoking me too far. I may be obliged 
to see you, or you may be obliged to see me, again. 
Now tell me where this committee-man lives — this Dr 
Gilbert." 

Arthur walked to the window with some hesitation, 
and pointed out Dr Gilbert's house to him. " We shall 
see — we shall see ! " said he, as he covered his fiery poll 
with his hat, and walked off without the courtesy of a 
formal " good morning." 

All these movements, so far as they were out of doors, 
had been carefully observed from the windows of Dr 
Gilbert's house. Dr Gilbert had made very early pro- 
fessional calls, and returned, anticipating an interview 
with the angry father ; and he, with Aunt Catharine and 
Mary Hammett, had seen him enter and emerge from the 
school-house, and then call at the house of Mrs Blague, 
and retire. When Mary saw him turning his footsteps 
resolutely in the direction of her refuge, she grew sick at 
heart, and almost fainted. She felt the relations which 
she sustained toward her father to be most unnatural, 
and it was quite as much from this consideration as any 
other that she was so sadly distressed. Nothing but a 
sense of outrage could ever have placed her in antagonism 
toward one to whom she owed the duties of a daughter. 
Nothing but what she deemed to be the forfeiture of his 
paternal character, could have induced her to break 
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away from him, and from her motherless home. From 
the first she had shielded him. She had never told her 
story till she felt compelled to do it for her own safety 
and protection ; and, had she been differently situated, 
her father's sin against her would never have been men- 
tioned to any one but him to whom she had pledged 
herself. 

The doctor saw him approach ; and as he came near 
the dwelling, looking up and around, the former ex- 
claimed, " Good Heaven ! I Ve seen that man be- 
fore." 

Down the stairs Dr Gilbert ran, as nimbly as his 
sturdy physique would permit, very highly excited with 
his discovery. He had never doubted that he should see 
a gentleman bearing the name of Hammett, whenever 
Mary's father should present himself. There flashed 
upon him the memory of a scene he had recalled a thou- 
sand times ; and now that the central figure of that scene 
was at his door, under such strange circumstances, his 
excitement was mingled with awe. It seemed as if the 
Land of Providence had revealed itself, and that, by ways 
all unknown and undreamed of, he was to be made in- 
strumental in effecting its designs. 

The door-bell rang, and the doctor answered it, throw- 
ing the door wide open. The moment the visitor looked 
in Dr Gilbert's face, the stern, angry expression which he 
bore changed to one of ^bewilderment and wonder. 

" This is Dr Gilbert, I believe," said he, extending his 
hand to that gentleman, who, in a brief moment, had 
determined upon changing the tactics arranged for the 
occasion. 

" Mr Eilgore^ how do you do t " said the doctor, heart- 
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ily shaking his hand. " What can have brought yon to 
Crampton, sir? I had not the remotest thought that you 
would remember me. Come in, sir ; come in. Why, 
you must have spent the Sabbath in the village, and 
this is the first time you have come near me. I should 
have been happy to have had your society. Our hotel 
is a very small affair, and you must have had a lonely 
time." 

Dr Gilbert said this with his hand still grasping that 
of Mr Kilgore, and leading him slowly into the parlour. 
Then, still talking rapidly, he took from his hand his 
hat and his cane, and urged him into a chair, departing 
for a moment to carry the relinquished articles into the 
hall. 

" I suppose I have met you before, sir," said Mr Kil- 
gore, of the great firm of Kilgore Brothers. '* In fact, I 
know T have met you, for I never forget faces, but I can- 
not recall the circumstances of our meeting." 

" That is not to be wondered at," replied the doctor, 
heartily j " but, really, I was flattering myself that you 
had called for the sake of old acquaintance." 

Mr Kilgore looked vexed. He had not played his 
cards discreetly ; but the trick was lost, and he must 
look out for the next one. So he said, " Dr Gilbert, be 
kind enough to recall our interview. I have certainly 
conversed with you." 

" I called upon you one morning to endeavour to get 
you to publish a novel written by my daughter. Perhaps 
you will remember that there was an insane man in your 
office at the same time, who had a manuscript on the mil^ 
lennium, which he was anxious to get published." 

Mr Kilgore was still in the fog. Matters of that 
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kind were of eveiy-day occurrence in the little counting- 
room. 

" Do you not remember," pursued the doctor, " calling 
me back to ask me whether my daughter was obedient or 
not ? and do you not remember getting excited about dis- 
obedient daughters ? " 

It was evident from Mr Kilgore's face that he remem- 
bered the scene very welL It was not a pleasant recol- 
lection at alL It came to him accompanied by a vague 
impression that he had not treated Dr Gilbert with much 
consideration, and that Dr Gilbert's present cordiality 
might not be so genuine as it seemed. 

" We all have our ways, doctor," said Mr Kilgore, by 
way of apology for whatever the doctor might recall of 
an offensive character. " We all have our ways. I sup- 
pose I 'm a little sharp and hard sometimes, but my busi- 
ness has the tendency to make me so." 

''Never mind about what passed on that occasion," 
said the doctor, laughing heartily. '' If everybody who 
meets you on similar business is as stupid and simple 
as I was, it would not be strange if it should make you 
sharp and hard. It is enough that we know each other, 
and that you are in Crampton. Now what can I do for 
you 1 By the way, you are not interested in the Buggies 
estate, are you 1 " 

The face grew red again^ and the florid tint rose and 
re-enveloped the bald cruwn. ''I was passing through 
Crampton," said Mr Kilgore, hesitatingly, and turning 
from Dr Gilbert's fixed gaze, '' and learning that an old 
acquaintance of mine was here — a young woman — I 
thought I would call upon her. I came to you to in- 
quire about her." 
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'' Aha ! " exclaimed the doctor, with a very significant 
smile. '^ That is the way the wind blows, is it ? Upon 
my word, yon town-bred folks hold out against age right 
ggOlantly." 

Mr Eilgore tried to smile, but made veiy sorry work 
of it " You misapprehend me entirely," said he. " I — 
I" 

"Upon my word!" exclaimed the doctor, with an- 
other burst of laughter. " Sixty — and modest ! Why, 
it 's the most natural thing in the world to love a woman 
at any age, but it 's only the boys that are shy about it. 
Excuse me, Mr Kilgore, but it 's my way ; we all have our 
ways, you know. Ha ! ha ! ha ! " 

Mr Kilgore thought the doctor had very queer ways, 
and his opiBion was shared by Aunt Catharine and Mary, 
who were listening at the head of the stairs. They had 
never heard him go on so, and they wondered what he 
was driving at. Mr Kilgore rose and walked to the 
window to hide his vexation, and then Dr GHbert said : 
" By the way, Mr Kilgore, who is this woman ] " 

Mr Kilgore returned, and resumed his seat with an air 
of suffering but polite and patient dignity. " Her name 
is Hammett — Mary Hammett," said he. 

"A very excellent person," said the doctor. " I know 
her welL She has been a teacher here, and if you have 
any serious designs with relation to her, I have only to 
say that you may go the world all over without finding 
her superior. Everybody loves her in Crampton. I hope 
you have no intention of taking her away from us at once. 
Ehl" 

Mr Kilgore's tongue would not move. His throat was 
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dry, and he tried to swallow something which would not 
go down. 

"By the way," continued the imperturbable doctor,> 
" there is some mystery about this young woman. She 
carries purity and truth in her face, but we know very 
little about her. There is a story that her father is 
very cruel, and will not permit her to many the man 
of her choice ; but it seems very strange that any man 
can drive so good a daughter as she must be from 
home, simply because she chooses to marry the man 
she loves." 

Mr Eilgore's face and head fired up again. He looked 
Dr Gilbert almost fiercely in the eye, to see if he was 
making game of him j but that gentleman's front bore 
the scrutiny with obstinate unconsciousness. 

" That 's a lie, sir — a lie ! I know her father well," 
said Mr Kilgore. " I know all about this matter. She 
wanted to marry her father's understrapper-— a sneaking 
clerk, who took advantage of his position to cheat her 
out of her heart. I know him well, sir. He. is not worth 
a copper — ^he could not support a wife, if he had one." 

" Qood fellow, though, isn't he ? " said the doctor, in- 
terrogatively. 

"He don't know his place, sir — he don't know his 
place," responded Mr Eilgore. 

" Well, there are two things in his favour, at least,'* 
said Dr Gilbert, decidedly. " He has had the taste to 
select one of the best women in the world, and has mani- 
fested qualities that have evidently secured the love of 
this woman. I would take that evidence before the cer- 
tificate of any man living." 
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'^ You don't know the drcomstances, doctor," said Mr 
Eilgore. 

^* Well, I perceive that you are evidently not the man 
she has chosen, so that my rallying has all been wild. I 
hope you will pardon my levity, for I really feA very 
much interested in Miss ELammett, and now that I meet 
one who knows her father, I wish to secure his good 
offices on her behalf. Just think of it now, Mr Eilgore. 
Here is a young woman who has given her heart to a 
man — never mind whether he be young or old. That 
man may be poor. I was poor once, and so were you, 
if I have heard correctly. Now you are rich, and I am 
comfortable ; and if this man is as industrious as we 
have been, he may be as prosperous. Suppose you, 
when young, had been placed in his circumstances : what 
would you have said of the man who should deny to you 
his daughter, because you were poor ] What would you 
have thought of a man who, after his daughter had 
pledged her troth to you, should drive her from his home 
because she would not renounce her pledge, and lose that 
which was more valuable to her than all the world be- 
sides? I say it would be brutal, and you would say 
that it was worse. Now, if you know this woman's 
father, you can make yourself happy for a lifetime by 
bringing about a reconciliation between them. It is 
really too bad for them to live so. It 's a shame and a 
disgrace to him. I would not stand in his shoes, and 
take his responsibilities, for his wealth ten times told." 

Dr Gilbert said all this impetuously, without giving Mr 
Kilgore an opportunity to get in a word. When he got 
a chance to speak, his face was almost purple with pent- 
on' excitement "This woman's father, sir, has been dis- 
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obeyed; andf there is nothing that enrages him like dis- 
obedience. I know him well — ^well, sir, well. That 
daughter can have as good a home with him as ever 
daughter had, but her will must come under, sir — come 
under*. He will not tolerate disobedience in his depen- 
dents." 

" She has arrived at her majority, I believe," suggested 
the doctor. 

" But she is a daughter, and a dependent." 

"No, thank Ood ! she is not a dependent. She 
takes care of herself, and earns her own living. If I 
were to offer her a living to-day, as the companion of my 
daughter, she would not accept it, because she will be 
independent No, no ! Thank God, she is not a depen- 
dent!" 

" Well," said Mr Kilgore, swallowing intently to get 
rid of his rage, " we cannot discuss this matter. Will 
you be kind enough to inform me where Miss Hammett 
is ? I have visited the school-house and her lodgings, in 
vain. She seems to have disappeared suddenly. Do 
you know where she is 1 " 

'< I do, sir." 

" Will you direct me to her 1 " 

" She is in my house." 

" Will you lead me to her room 1 " 

" She does not receive calls in her . room. I will tell 
her, if you wish, that Mr Kilgore waits in the parlour to 
see her." 

" No, no, for Gfod's sake ! don't tell her I am here. I 
wish to take her by surprise." 

There was a rustle at the head of the stairs, and Aunt 
Catharine slid down, and came directly into the parlour, 
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her black eyes flashing with excitemeirt, and a bright 
red spot glowing on either cheek. ^'Miss Hammett 
will not see her father," said Aunt Catharine; *'and 
if he 's half a man, he will go away and let her alone." 

" Why, Catharine ! " exclaimed the doctor. . 

^' I don't care a bit — ^not a single bit A man that 
talks and acts as he does, ought not to have any daugh- 
ter." 

Mr Kilgore turned away from Aunt Catharine in dis- 
gust, and then rose and stood before Dr Qilbert, so ex- 
cited that he shook in eveiy fibre of his frame. " Her 
father! ehi Did you know that woman to be my 
daughter 1" 

Dr Gilbert rose at the question, and answered very 
decidedly, " I did, sir." 

'* Do you call this courteous treatment ) " 

" I will call it what I choose. I beg you to take the 
same liberty." 

« Well, then, sir, I call it damned uncourteous treat- 
ment." 

'^ Your language is less polite than emphatic, but it 
harms nobody." 

Mr Kilgore rose to leave the room. Dr Gilbert 
passed out before him, and arrested him at the foot of 
the stairs. 

" Will you allow me to see my daughter, sir ? *' said 
Mr Kilgore, savagely. 

" No, sir, I will not ; " and Dr Gilbert planted him- 
self firmly before the enraged father, and waved him 
back. 

Mr Kilgore stood a moment with his hand uplifted, 
as if about to strike. The doctor watched his eye, which 
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saddenly grew bloodshot, while a purple tinge spread 
over his features and forehead. The man was evidently 
arrested by a strange feeling in his head, for he sud- 
denly slapped his hand upon his forehead, as if to dis- 
sipate dizziness ; then he staggered, and fell to the floor 
like a log. 
Mr Eilgore was in a fit. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 



TWO BEOOTEBIES. 



When Fanny retained, fall of anxiety and cariosity, 
from her school at noon, she foond the family with dis- 
turbed and solenm faces, actively engaged in ministering 
to their unexpected patient Mary, intensely excited, 
was busy with sach offices for her father as she could 
perform without entering his presence, though her caution 
was unnecessary, for he was unconscious. Dr Gilbert 
had bled him after his removal to a bed. This had re- 
lieved his more urgent symptoms; but there followed 
long fits of fainting, and these, in turn, had been suc- 
ceeded by a violent reaction, accompanied by a hot 
delirium. He raved about his daughter, alternately 
cursing her for her disobedience, and piteously pleading 
with her to return to her home. Much of this inco- 
herent language Mary overheard ; and it was the cause 
of a profound revulsion in her feelings. It called back 
the old love which she once had cherished for her father, 
and in her sensitive spirit awakened questions as to the 
propriety of what she had done. How far was she 
guiltily responsible for this catastrophe? Had she not 
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been selfuah ? Had she not been hasty ? If her father 
should die, would not the blame of his death be at her 
charge ? 

Her father had seemed to her like an iron man —a 
man without a heart. She had never dreamed that any 
event could throw him from his balance — that any ex- 
citement that he might feel on her account could pro- 
ceed to such a crisis as that which had prostrated him. 
As he lay, helpless and moaning, removed from home 
and friends, a fountain of long frozen and pent-up tender- 
ness in her heart gushed forth. The hard, imperious, 
defiant father had repulsed not only herself, but her 
sympathy and affection ; the helpless and friendless father 
melted her. 

It was natural, of course, that, in this hour of her 
darkness and trial, she should call upon Arthur Blague 
for assistance. Accordingly, all the time he could spare 
from his business, he spent at the bedside of the patient, 
ministering to his wants, and controlling him in the more 
violent demonstrations of his disease. 

Days came and went, Fanny still attending to the 
duties of the schoolmistress, and the latter doing every- 
thing which she could do for her father. The fever and 
the delirium passed away at last, and they threatened to 
leave him in the arms of death. Through all these 
weary days and nights Mary had wept and prayed — 
wept for the pain she had caused, and prayed for the 
foigiveness of all that Gk)d had seen of wrong in her 
treatment of her father — prayed that he might recover, 
and that then, while his hands were weak, and the eye 
of the world, which he so much regarded, was removed 
from him, the great Spirit which moulds and moves the 
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hearts of men, would torn his heart toward her and Ihe 
maa whom her love had made sacred to her. 

On the evening when the fever reached its crisis, Dr 
Gilbert came down-stairs, and, taking his seat in the 
parlour by Mary, told her that the night would probably 
decide her father's fate. She gathered from the expres- 
sion of his fieu% and the tone of his voice, that, in his 
judgment, the event was problematical. Up to this 
time she had not consented thiftt his friends at home 
should be made aware of his illness, and she felt that 
there was another terrible responsibility upon her. She 
learned that he was lying in entire unconsciousness, his 
excitement all gone, and bis pulse but feebly fluttering 
with lifa Her reserve was laid aside in a moment. 
She rose to her feet, struggling to control the convulsions 
of her grie^ ascended the stairs, and, for the first time, 
entered the chamber where her &ther lay. Arthur was 
there endeavouring to compel the patient to swallow a 
stimulating draught. She quietly took the cup from his 
hand, and indicated her wish that he should retire. The 
moment the door was closed she sank upon her knees, 
and, pressing her lips to her father's cold and clammy 
hand, burst into an uncontrollable fit of weeping. 

As the first gust of her sorrow subsided, she began to 
pray. At the beginning, her words were earnest and 
importunate whispers ; but soon her voice, in the stress 
of her passion, joined in the utterance, and the very 
walls of the room seemed to listen to, and drink in, the 
language of her plaint and her petition. She prayed 
that God, the All-Loving, the All-Merciful, the All" 
Powerful, would restore her father to health — ^that then 
and there He would reveal Himself to succour and to 
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save. She prayed for her own pardon, and for grace to 
bear the blow, if her father should be taken from her. 
She prayed that, if the life which was become so precious 
to her should be spared, out of this great trial and great 
danger might spring precious fruits of good to her and 
all who were dear to her. Often pausing, she kissed the 
hand she held, and exclaimed : ^' Alas ! that I should be 
the cause of this ! " 

At length she rose and placed her hand upon her 
faUier's damp brow, and smoothed back the thin, white 
hair upon his temples, and listened to his breathing. 
Then she sank upon her knees again, and bathed his 
hand with tears. 

Precious ministry of filial love ! — ^bruised and trodden 
under feet for many long and cruel months, yet still 
vigorous at the root, and full of perfume in its broken 
branches ! She felt the feeble pulse, and there was a 
new thrill in it She looked upon the impassive face, 
and the pinched, deathly look had passed away. As she 
gazed, trembling with excitement and hope, it seemed, to 
her sharpened apprehensions, as if a voice had whispered 
to her soul : " Your prayer s answered." So real was 
the assurance, that she exclaimed : ** My heavenly 
Father, I thank thee ! " 

As she watched and wept, and kissed the hand which 
she still held, and gazed in her father's face, she saw 
tears form beneath the closed lids, and creep down the 
pale cheeks, and leave their track of healing where she 
had not seen tears before for many years. She grasped 
the hand she held with the fervour of her joy, and with 
such emphasis that it seemed as if an electric thrill had 
been shot through the sick man's frame. "Do you 
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know me)" she exclaimed. '^'Do you know your 
Mary?" 

The feeble lips tried to utter a reply, but the tide of 
life had not yet risen to them« A gentle return of the 
pressure which she had maintained upon his hand was 
his response. 

"And do you — can you — forgive mel Tell me 
so ; " and the hand, as it responded, was covered with 
kisses. 

Then came to the excited and grateful daughter an- 
other gush of tears. Why does she weep now ? Ah ! 
there is another question which she longs to ask ! She 
hesitates. On that question hang the equivalents of life 
and death to her. She had become aware that behind 
the veil of weak and powerless flesh before her, there 
was a spirit whose eyes and ears had been open during 
all her presence in the chamber. She knew, when those 
tears slid out upon her father's cheek, from eyes that 
seemed asleep, that there was a wakeful soul behind 
them, in calm consciousness all the while. She knew 
that he had been touched by her presence and her 
prayers. She felt that somehow Qod had made her a 
minister of life to him. She shaped her^ question. It 
was brief, and as she breathed it to her earthly father, 
her thoughts went upward, far above that powerless form, 
to Him who was feeding the springs of its returning life, 
with the prayer for favour, 

" And him 1 " 

A shadow of pain gathered upon those pale features 
— a spasm of distress — indicative of the struggle which 
that little question caused in his feeble mind. Mary 
watched him with trembling anxiety, condemning her- 
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self for her haste in putting him to such a trial in such 
a conditioa A tremour passed over his frame, as if he 
had summoned himself to a great decision. Mary ro^ 
suddenly to her feet in alarm, and bent her face close 'to 
his. Slowly the long-sealed eyelids opened, and father 
and daughter gazed into each other's eyes. The struggle 
was over, and a feeble smile, full of kindness, lighted for 
a moment the old man's face, and then the eyes closed 
again. 

As the smile faded from her father's lips, she stooped 
and imprinted a kiss upon them, full of tenderness and 
gratitude, saying : " Father, you will get well, and we 
shall be very, very happy again. Now I must write 
some letters, and you must sleep. I shall sit with you 
to-night, and no hand but mine shall nurse you here- 
after." She then administered the cordial that Arthur 
had left, and retired from the room. 

As she came again into the presence of the family, her 
countenance beamed with an unusual radiance. She 
shook the doctor's hand in her joy, and kissed Aunt 
Catharine and Fanny. " O my friends ! I am hap- 
pier that I can tell you," she said. "My father's 
crisis is past — ^he will get well — and we are friends." 
All were glad in her happiness, but their ^sympathy was 
accompanied by a pang which all experienced alike. 
That which brought joy to her, separated her from 
them. 

Leaving her to write her letters to her friends, inform- 
ing them of the illness of her father and his apparent 
amendment, we will pass over two or three days, and 
look in upon one of these friends. 

The hours of business were over in Mr Frank Sar* 
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gent's modest establishment, and its enterprising pro- 
prietor had withdrawn into his little counting-room, and 
shut the door. For a while, he thought of his busi- 
ness j and there came to him, strangely, thoughts about 
Miss Fanny Gilbert's novel It had not succeeded — 
would not sell. He must write to the doctor, and claim 
the fulfilment of that gentleman's pledge to share the loss 
which the publication of the book had occasioned. He 
thought of the doctor, and tried to imagine the features 
of his daughter. He could not get them out of his 
mind. They and the book haunted him. If his thoughts 
strayed away, or were forced away into other matters, 
they came back immediately to them. 

He tired of this at last, and, unlocking a little drawer 
at his side, he drew forth a letter that he had read a 
thousand times before, but one which always gave him 
an impetus into reveries that drove business out of his 
mind. It ended : — 

" I cannot be untrue to you. Remember that I leave 
my home for you. We may not marry now. You are 
not ready for marriage. Forgive my seeming coohiess, 
for my heart is bleeding for you. Do not be unhappy. 
Cast your care upon Him who cares for you. God bless 
you, Frank, and keep you ! " 

The closing words of this letter he read, and read 
again. The abrupt sentences and the marks of tears, not 
yet obliterated, showed in what a passion of tenderness 
they were written. Nearly three years had passed away 
since that letter was received, and its words were the last 
he had seen from her hand. Where on the earth's face 
she wandered or sojourned, he knew not. Whether 
she were still in the land of the living, he knew not. It 
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had cost him the daily exercise of all his faith in her 
and in God to maintain his courage and equanimity. 
Her father had visited him in anger, demanding the 
hiding-place of his daughter ; and when he had stated 
the substance of this letter, and the fact that he abso- 
lutely knew nothing of her, he was told that he lied. 

The letter lingered in his hands. It was endued with 
a new charm. There was a strange vitality in its utter- 
ances that took hold of his heart with a fresh power. 
As he sat regarding it, it seemed as if the spirit of Mary 
was at his side, looking over his shoulder. In the twi- 
light, he hardly dared to stir ; and a superstitious fear 
crept over him — a fear that his Mary was indeed dead, 
and was present with him in a form which he could not 
see. 

He was startled from these imaginations at last, by 
the entrance of his errand-boy, with a packet of letters 
from the post-office. The first upon which he laid his 
hand had upon it the post-mark of Crampton. The hand 
was the same that he had been perusing. He opened it 
and read : 



" DSAB FfiANK : 

" Come to your 



" Mary." 



He sprang to his feet transformed. The listlessness 
was gone, and every nerve in his frame thrilled with 
excitement. The night-train had left, and, though im- 
patient beyond expression, he was obliged to wait until 
morning before setting out. In the meantime, he had 
a world of business to attend to. He sent for his prin- 
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cipal clerk, told him that he should be absent for several 
days — ^how long he could not tell — and gave him all the 
necessary directions for carrying on the business. He 
replied to his letters, laid out work for his clerks, and in 
three hours had transacted more business than an ordi* 
nary man would have done in as many days. He looked 
forward and provided for the payment of his bills ; and 
arranging for a daily interchange of letters between him- 
self and his establishment, retired to his boarding-house 
to prepare for his journey. 

Frank Sargent had been in the employ of the Kilgores, 
had travelled for them, and by his tact and amiability 
had extended their business, and in return was trusted 
by the elder partner, and often invited to his house, for 
he was excellent company. Here he had seen Mary, and 
they had formed a mutual attachment. 

At last, Frank Sargent began to think that if he was 
to become the husband of Mary Kilgore, he must be 
something more than a clerk, and have more than a 
clerk's income. Both he and Maiy supposed that the 
old man knew, or suspected, their attachment for each 
other ; and furthermore believed, from Ms cordiality to 
the young man, that he looked upon the matter with 
favour. So Frank Sargent, on one occasion, proposed to 
Mr Kilgore the subject of going into business on his own 
account. The old gentleman expressed surprise and re- 
gret-, but would not interfere. He knew that the young 
man's personal popularity would take custom from his 
own house, but he was too proud to admit, for an in- 
stant, that anybody was essential to the house of the Kil- 
gore Brothers but himself 
-Frank Sargent then set up for himself, and made a 
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good beginning. Mr Kilgore's old customers, many of 
them, came to him, and he had the good- will' of all his 
associates. But his love matters would have to come to 
a crisis sooner or later, and so it was agreed between the 
lovers that he should make to the father of the young 
woman a formal proposition for her hand. Great was 
the surprise, and greater the wrath, of the great Kilgore, 
when the audacious young bookseller submitted his con- 
fession of love, and his request for the bestowal of its 
object upon him by its nominal owner. The old man at 
first was thunderstruck, then indignant, then angry. He 
drove him out of his counting-room, forbade him his 
house, and, from that moment, was his enemy ; loosing 
no opportunity to injure him in his business, and striving 
by |l11 allowable means to crush him. 

The rest of this long story is sufficiently in the reader*s 
possession. Mutual friends contrived meetings for the 
lovers, and at last, after a painful scene between father 
and daughter, the latter fled, leaving only the letter which 
Frank Sargent had perused every day for three years be- 
fore he received another from the same hand. 

Bright and early on the morning succeeding the events 
in the young publisher's counting-room, that gentleman, 
having passed a sleepless night, set out on his journey to 
Crampton. 

If Frank Sargent eould have increased the speed of the 

engine by the application of that fraction of a one-horse 

power that was in him, he would contentedly have 

laboured all the way. But all journeys have an end, and, 

still sleepless, he found himself at length seated with 

Cheek upon the box of the little Crampton coach. 

Frank Sargent could not have fallen in with any one 

s 
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better informed than Cheek, of the points upon which 
he needed light. So, by a process which a thorough- 
bred townsman well understands, he " pumped " him all 
the way ; praised his horses, and managed to get out of 
him Mary's history since he had known her. He learned 
also of the presence of Mr Kilgore in Crampton, of the 
dangerous sickness he had survived at the house of Dr 
Gilbert, and of the rumour, current in the village, that 
father and daughter had "made up," and that "the 
whole thing had been put straight." 

" I tell you," said Cheek, with emphasis, as a general 
summing up of his revelations, "that any man who 
takes Mary Kilgore out of Crampton against her wiU, 
will kick up the greatest row that ever was started in 
this place." 

Now it did not occur to Cheek at all, that the lively 
gentleman who sat upon the box with him, and begged 
the privilege of driving his horses, was Mary's lover ; 
so, after Frank Sargent had succeeded in getting all the 
information he wanted from the driver, the latter under- 
took to obtain fitting repayment. "I reckon, perhaps, 
you know Mary Hammett, as we used to call her, pretty 
well, don*t you 1 " said Cheek. 

" Know her 1 I think I do," responded his pas- 
senger. 

" Brother, perhaps 1 " 

" No." 

" Cousin, may be 1 " 

« Not a bit of it." 

" Some sort of relation, I s'pose 1 *' 

" Well, no — not exactly." 

" Neighbour 1 " 
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" Yes, neighbour — old neighbour — old friend — knew 
her years ago — known her ever so long." 

** Well, I guess she 11 be glad to see you now. You 
don't know the feller she 's engaged to, do you 1 " 

"Oh, yes! I know him very well- ; he's a particular 
friend of mine." 

" I should like to see him," said Cheek. 

" What kind of a man do you suppose he is 1 How 
do you think he looks 1 " 

" Well, I don't know," replied the driver. " My 
mind 's always running on one thing and another when 
I 'm driving along, and I Ve thought him up a good 
many times. I reckon I should know him if I should 
see him." 

" Just describe him, then, I can tell you whether you 
are right or not." 

" Well, I reckon," said Cheek, squinting across the 
top of a tall pine-tree they were passing, " that he 's a 
tall feller, with black whiskers and black clothes, and an 
eye that kind o' looks into you. It don't seem to me 
that he ever says much, but he has an easy swing, that 
makes people think he knows everything, and isn't 
afraid. I 've always had a notion, too, that he wears a 
big gold watch-chain, and a seal with a kind of red stone 
in it. I ain't certain about the stone, but it 's red or 
yellow, I '11 bet my head." Then Cheek scratched the 
head that he was so willing to risk, and added, " I don't 
know — ^you can't tell about these women. Sometimes 
the best of 'em will take to a little flirtin', fiddlin' snip, 
and be so tickled with him, they don't know what to do 
with themselves." 

Frank Sargent laughed with a " haw-haw," that made 
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the woods ring. *' Capital hit!" said he. "Capital 
hit ! " Then he laughed again. 

" What are you laughing at 1 " inquired Cheek, dubi- 
ously. 

" Oh ! nothing. I — I was wondering whether I 
could guess as neariy the appearance of a girl in Cramp- 
ton, or on the road, that swears by the driver of this 
coach." 

" Well, go on with your guessing ! " said Cheek, taking 
a squint across the top of a maple. 

Mr Frank Sargent very good-naturedly " went on," 
in these words, " She 's a long girl, with blue eyes, about 
a head taller than you are ; sings in the choir without 
opening her teeth ; writes verses about flowers and clouds, 
aoid children that die with the measles, and works sam- 
plers." 

** Now, what *s the use of chaffing a feller ? " said 
Cheek. " You know you ain't within gun-shot." 

"Well, tell me all about her, then," said the pub- 
lisher, who was willing to do anything to pass away the 
time. 

" She 's no such kind of a bird as you Ve been talking 
about, I can tell you. She *s right — she is. You can't 
hardly tell how she's coming out, because she isn't 
exactly a woman yet. She 's kind o' betwixt hay and 
grass, you know — ^got on long dresses, but looks odd in 
'em." 

" She must be very young," remarked Cheek's much- 
amused auditor. 

" Young, but not green,'' said Cheek. " She 's got an 
eye that snaps like that," and he illustrated her visual 
peculiarity by cracking his whip in the immediate vicinity 
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of his horses' ears. *' She 's waiting for me, you know," 
continued the communicative lover, " and I 'm sort o' 
bringing her up. If I hadn't taken her young, I . never 
should do, anything with her in the world. It 's just 
with women as it is with colts. You want to halter- 
break 'em when they 're little, and get 'em used to the 
feel of the harness, and then, when they 're grown up, 
they're all ready to drive. She's ohe of them high- 
strung creatures — aU full of fuss and steel springs — 
that 'U take a taut rein, I tell you, when her blood 's up. 
She 's just like her mother." 

" Got a smart mother, has she 1 " 

" Yes, sir, No mistake about that. Oh ! she 's just 
as full of spirit ! " 

At this point of the conversation, the spire of th6 
Crampton church came boldly into sight, and the laugh 
that rose to the young publisher's lips died away as if 
his mouth had been smitten. A great crisis in his life 
was doubtless before him. A great question was to be 
decided. He was to meet again one whom he loved al- 
most idolatrously — one whom circumstances had hidden 
from his vision and withheld from his embrace with 
threats of eternal separation. He felt his heart beat 
powerfully, and he trembled with excitement. 

" Stop at the hotel 1 " inquired Cheek, who had been 
struck with his passenger's sudden silence. 

" Take my baggage there, and me to Dr Gilbert's," 
was the reply. 

Then Cheek took from his pocket the little horn 
which daily proclaimed to the people of Crampton that 
the mail was in, or coming in, and blew a most ingeni- 
ous refrain — the instrument leaping out into various 
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angalar flourishes, as if a fish-horn had got above its 
business^ and were ambitious of the reputation of a key- 
bugle. 

" That 's Dr Gilbert's house," said Cheek, putting his 
horses to a run. Mr Frank Sargent was pale. He 
looked at the house. He saw the door partly open, and 
caught a glimpse of a woman's face and form. The horses 
were pulled up at the gate with a grand flourish, and the 
passenger leaped from the box; but before he had ad- 
vanced to the door, Mary waa on her way to meet him. 
They rushed into each other's arms, and stood for a minute 
weeping, without a thought of the eyes that were upon 
them. Aunt Catharine was at the window^ crying like 
a child. Fanny was wild with excitement, and ran down 
the walk to meet the lovers. 

During all this scene, the Crampton coach stood very 
still, and its driver's eyes were very wide open. He sat 
and watched all parties until they entered the house ; 
then, turning to his horses, and reining them homeward, 
he gave vent to his astonishment by the double- shotted 
exclamation — " Christopher Jerusalem ! " 



CHAPTER XVII. 

WHICH CONTAINS A VERY PLEASANT WEDDING, AND A 

VERY SAD ACCIDENT. 

After Mr Frank Sargent had been introduced to the 
Gilbert family, and had renewed his acquaintance with 
Dr Gilbert by the most extravagant demonstrations of 
cordiality, the reunited lovers were left for a whole 
blessed hour in one another's society. In that hour, a 
great deal of talking was accomplished, and a great deal 
of happiness experienced. Mary communicated to her 
lover the outlines of her own story, already narrated, and 
informed him concerning the condition of her father. 
Since his reconciliation to her, she had hardly left his 
bedside, and had had the satisfaction to see him daily 
mending under her assiduous nursing and her loving 
ministrations. That afternoon she had informed him of 
the expected arrival of her lover, and, though the matter 
was painful to him, she was sure that his mind was de- 
cided upon it, and that he would interpose no further 
obstacles to their union. . He was still very weak, and 
would be unable to see his old clerk for some days, and 
probably would not be strong enough to leave Crampton 
for a fortnight. 



I 

I 
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After tea, Mary insisted that Frank should leave her, 
and get the sleep which he needed. He had never been 
more wide awake than at this time, but he loyally 
obeyed, and taking his leave, crossed Qver to the Cramp- 
ton Hotel, and selected his lodgings. The little, yellow- 
breasted piazza was full of people when he arrived, every 
one of whom was aware of his relations to the school- 
mistress. In fact, all the village was gossiping about 
his arrival, and everybody was anxious t9 get a look at 
hifn. 

The next day he spent, of course, at the Gilbert man- 
sion ; and if he had been a resident of it for a twelve- 
month, he could not have been more at home. 

The following day was Sunday — always a welcome 
day to Frank Sargent, because it was usually a day 
of very agreeable business. At home, besides attend- 
ing to his own charge as superintendent of a Sabbath*^ 
school, he was usually out at one or more mission schools 
during the day, and joined with others in seeking for the 
neglected and uninstructed. These things gave him an 
opportunity to talk, and to one who was always full, this 
was a great privilege. 

It was customary with the superintendent of the 
Crampton school to invite every stranger who made his 
appearance to address the children. The gift of public 
speech was rare in Crampton, and a talking stranger 
was a Godsend. Accordingly, when Frank Sargent re- 
mained after the benediction was pronounced at noon, 
and stood up, smiling pleasantly upon the children as 
they gathered into the pews, the superintendent came to 
him, and having been introduced by Dr Gilbert, requested 
him to open the school with some " remarks." And very 
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memorable were those " remarks," made with rare and 
racy freedom, for they awakened many smiles, and were 
the occasion of many tears. 

And when he had concluded his " remarks^" he was in- 
vited to instruct a class of young women, and here he 
became so much interested and absorbed, that he talked 
loudly enough to be heard in all parts of the house, and 
talked quite beyond the tinkling of the little bell that an- 
nounced the close of the hour. 

On Fanny's return, she gave a glowing account of 
Frank's hit as a speaker to Mary, who had remained 
with her father. Mary received the announcement of 
his success with the same quiet smile with which she re- 
garded all his performances. Knowing that he did 
strange, and often ludicrous things, she also knew that 
his heart was right, his apprehensions keen, and his abi- 
lity equal to any task he might see fit to undertake. As 
for the young man himself, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the boys all about Crampton common, for a week 
afterwards, riding on one another's shoulders, and sowing 
dirt in illustration of his illustration of co-operation. 
He also received a well-executed pencil drawing, repre- 
senting his heroes of the farm, from the hand of a smart 
young man, just home from coUege. 

Mr Kilgore mended rapidly. A week after the safely 
surmounted crisis of his fever, he sat up in his chair for 
an hour. But he was not without his mental burden. 
He had regained possession of his daughter, but it had 
been done at a great sacrifice of feeling. For once in 
his life, he had been conquered. His plans for a splendid 
matrimonial alliance for his daughter had been thwarted, 
and it was a great humiliation for him to think of swallow- 
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ing all his words, and receiving as a son the young man 
whom he had so thoroughly hated and persistently 
abused. But the step had been taken, and could not be 
retraced ; and his old pride, though galled and humbled, 
came to his aid at last. Could not he, the great Kilgore, 
do as he would with his own 1 If he chose to confer his 
daughter upon Frank Sargent, he could carry the matter 
through in splendid style, and who would presume to 
question him ? 

When he became sufficiently strong, he consented to 
receive his future son-in-law. He greeted him with no 
demonstration of feeling, and Frank took the hint at 
once. The past was to be buried, and not alluded to at 
all. They talked about business, and Frank was soon 
running on in his usual entertaining style. His inqui- 
ries for the old man's health were made self-respectfully, 
but with such a genuine interest that the invalid felt 
ashamed of himself. He could not help feeling that if 
the young man should wish he were dead, it would be 
the most natural thing in the worid. 

Toward Dr Gilbert, Arthur Blague, and Fanny, Mr 
Kilgore pursued the same course that he followed in 
respect to Frank Sargent : he ignored the past. The 
somewhat bitter passages that had occurred between him 
and them, individually, were never alluded to by him. 
Each in turn had tried to explain, but he would hear' 
nothing. One evening, after he had sufficiently recovered 
to be able to sit in his chair the most of the day, he sent 
for Dr Gilbert, and held with him a long interview, the 
results of which made themselves apparent the next day, 
when the doctor called Frank and Mary into his office, 
and, having closed the door, informed them that it was 
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Mr Eilgore's desire that they should be married before 
leaving Crampton. Mr Kilgore himself did not wish 
to have any conversation with them at that time, 
nor at any future time, on the subject. He accepted 
the facts as they* existed, as facts for which he was 
not responsible, and with which he saw fit not to 
quarrel 

As soon as Mr Kilgore's wish regarding the marriage 
was known in the family, all were in a flutter of excite- 
ment — all but J^ary. In her calm faith she bad never 
seriously doubted that the time would come for her 
union with the man whom she loved. When it came, it 
did not surprise her. Nothing surprises a truly trusting 
heart. 

As Frank and Mary looked into the future, beyond 
the event which excited so much interest in all around 
them, the first plan that shaped itself was one for taking 
Fanny home with them. This they talked over at 
length, and with this Mary ventured to approach her 
father. He made no objection to the plan — in reality, 
it was a pleasant one to him. He was anxious to see his 
large house populated once more-^to hear again in it the 
sound of happy voices, and especially the happy voices 
of young women. He looked forward to the time when 
—•the first questions and surprises over, and the new 
order of things adjusted to the stereotyped facts of his 
business life— he could throw off his reserve, and be 
cheerful, and even merry once more. •* 

The morning of the wedding came at length, and it 
found the Crampton church better filled with an expec- 
tant throng than it had been for a long time. It brought 
forth a fine procession from the centre school-house — a 
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ing all hia words, and receiving as a. sg^ ^ were- 

whom he had so thoroughly hal^'f f within 

abused. But the step had been tffji / ^nt— and 
retraced ; and his old pride, thrj/ f 

came to his aid at last. Cou;y / •^' ^ ^^^ ^^ 

do as he would with his ow /// ( - g^eat KU- 

daughter upon Frank Sa^/*y | / ^ ® ^^^ Frank 

through in splendid r///.^ / ' .aveUing dress, 

question him? //'' ^^^^^ *^^ ^^ 

When he becar f*' ' ^i^g P^^y* i* ^iist 

receive his futur ' i^'ont of the children, and 

demonstration ^^^ separated themselves, and 

once. The ^^^^> Mary could not refrain from 

all. The' ^ ^^^ ®^^ charge with her accustomed 

running ..ntly all the children rose to their feet, and 

ries f ' ^^^^® *^® words were pronounced which made a 
but ,^ (?f their old teacher. 

p V*^ could hardly wait to receive the congratulations 
V the friends immediately about her before she turned 
her children, and received their kisses. It was a very 
pretty sight indeed — one which moistened the eyes of 
the crowd of spectators, and upon which even the digni- 
fied Mr Kilgore looked with a degree of complacent satis- 
faction. As for delighted Frank Sargent, he could not 
keep his eyes away from the touching spectacle, and 
finally seized and kissed half a dozen of the little girls, 
as a slight demonstration of the condition of his feelings, 
at which the audience laughed, and the little boys 
clapped their hands. 

Mary had a great deal of difficulty in getting out of 
the churcL There were so many to take her hand and 
to wish her joy, that she was quite weary before the 
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t of the broad aisle was run. On returning to 

% the party entered the parlour, and formally 

d entertained their friends. Among these, 

^nished to see the widow Ruggles. She 

^ith a great deal of cordiality, and imme- 

be introduced to her father. Him . she 

Uy) by the button, and in her own 

^hat all around could hear, of Mary's 

..ith "father's mill." She went so far 

the hope that Mary had laid up a little 

.^, and, furthermore, enjoined it upon Mr Kil- 

j to see that she held it in her own right ; so that if 

her husband should ever be "took away," she could 

have something to comfort her. She informed Mr Kil- 

gore of her trials, and particularly of her consolations 

under the strokes of Providence, and was glad to meet 

with one who had lost his " pardner," because he could 

feel for her. 

At last, Dr Gilbert took pity on Mr Kilgore, and 
actually pulled Mrs Ruggles away to introduce her to Mr 
Frank Sargent, who had previously begged the privilege 
of disposing of her. 

Mr and Mrs Joslyn were among those who came in to 
pay their compliments — Mr Joslyn with his hair very 
nicely braided over his head," his arm dangling through 
that of his wife, and his heavy frame sustained by his 
toes, in the apprehension that in some corner of the room 
there was a baby asleep. 

Cheek, since his accession to the dignity of stage- 
driver, had grown a little foppish, and affected gay 
colours about his neck. A red-checked waistcoat and a 
sky-blue cravat did flaming duty with a coat of invisible 
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green, which had great square pocket-lids on the skirts, 
and very large buttona The moment Frank Sargent 
caught a glimpse of this pair, and received Cheek's 
good-natured wink at a distance, he sprang to meet 
them, and pulled them directly into the centre of the 
noisy group. 

" Yours respectfully," said Cheek, by way of response 
to the Bridegroom's greeting, and also by way of con- 
gratulation. Then, turning to the bride, he gave her his 
hand, and with a bow, which made his square coat-tails 
stand out very straight, said, " Here 's hoping ! " Hav- 
ing paid his own personal respects, he waited until Mary 
had bestowed a kiss upon his " girl," and then presented 
the latter to Frank Sargent as " The Aforesaid." Frank 
shook her hand very cordially, and told her what an 
excellent time he had enjoyed with Cheek on his way to 
Crampton. The dear little creature could do nothing 
but courtesy, and say, " Yes, sir." Cheek looked on in 
admiration, and finally beckoned the bridegroom aside. 
When he had succeeded in getting him into a comer, he 
said quietly, with a nod at " The Aforesaid," " What do 
you think of her ? " 

" She *s a nice little thing, Cheek, and does you 
honour," responded Frank Sargent, heartily. 

"Little dumpy about the waist y€t," said Cheek, 
" but you know they kind o' spindle up after a while." 

" She 's good enough for anybody," said Frank Sar- 
gent. 

" Now that ain't so," said Cheek, " and you know it. 
She will be when she's done; but she ain't ripened off 
yet. You saw her mother, didn't you ? Great woman. 
The little one has got her points, but she wants age. 
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I '11 show you something that 'U cure sore eyes at thirty 
paces if you '11 come round in about three years." 

The bridegroom was much amused, for Cheek said all 
this with his eyes upon his hopeful prize, scanning her 
** points" as critically as if she were a filly that he was 
anxious to selL 

" There is everything in taking them youtg," con- 
tinued Cheek, " for then they improve on . your hands. 
Now you've just married a finished-up girl. I don't 
s'pose mine will ever come up to your'n, but your'n 
won't grow any better, and mine wilL All the fellers 
try to come over me, and ask me how my baby gets 
along, and what 's the price of bibs ; but they 've all got 
mortgages on property that won't rise, and when their 
girls begin to get rings round their eyes, and lose their 
front teeth, we '11 see who '11 talk about bibs." Cheek 
nodded his head very decidedly, as if his plan were 
one which did not admit of serious question from any 
quarter. 

It was generally understood at what time the party 
were to leave, and at length the house was cleared. 
Of all the observers of this lively scene, there was no 
one who looked on with so much sadness as Arthur 
Blague. He felt that he was soon to be bereft of his 
most precious wealth. He had schooled himself to look 
upon Mary Kilgore as the possession of another; so 
that his feelings were neither selfish nor mean ; but she 
had been so much to him — she had inspired him with so 
much courage, and had led him to the adoption of such 
fresh and fruitful motives of life — that her departure 
seemed like the setting of a sun — like the withdrawal of 
the heat that warmed and the light that cheered him. 
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He thought of the brilliant scenes that lay before the 
retiring party, and the humdrum, barren existence that 
was left to him, till his own life grew tasteless and in- 
significant. Though pressed to remain at the house of 
Dr Gilbert until the bridal party should take their leave, 
he excused himself, and went home. 

The regular Crampton stage did not go out that morn- 
ing. A waggon was despatched with the mail ; but the 
coach and Cheek were detained as " an extra," to take 
over the bridal party. Trunks were deposited on the 
door-steps of the Gilbert mansion, busy feet traversed 
the house, and all was excitement. A hasty lunch was 
taken by the family, which was hardly concluded when 
Cheek's horn sounded across the common, with a flourish 
little short of miraculous, and soon the rattle of the 
wheels announced that the coach and the time for depar- 
ture had arrived. 

All went to the door. Cheek out of respect to the' 
party, had not changed his clothes, but shone upon the 
box like a fire, of which his red waistcoat formed the 
body of the flame, and his sky-blue cravat the smoke. 
Before descending from the box, he removed his coat, 
and, in obedience to his old habit, rolled up his shirt- 
sleeves, as a preparation for the labour of loading the 
baggage. The last trunk and bandbox were at length in 
their places, and the last strap was fastened. Then fol- 
lowed the leave-taking, in which everybody cried, except 
Mr Kilgore, who stood apart, and who, after all the. 
others had made their adieux, shook the hands of Dr 
Gilbert, Aunt Catharine, and little Fred, took out his big 
gold watch, looked around upon Crampton common, a|>- 
parently to see if he had left anything there, examined 
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the sky to see whether the weather suited him, then took 
his seat in the coach by the side of Miss Fanny Gilbert, 
and then said, '^ All ready." 

Kisses were tossed back and forth as the horses were 
driven into the street, and then there came a Ipad crack 
of the whip, and, following this, extravagant efforts upon 
the driver's horn, that awakened. all the echoes, and 
brought faces to all the windows along the street. Among 
the faces were those of Arthur Blague and his little brother 
Jamie, the latter of whom was in an ecstasy of delight. 
Mary leaned out of the coach to get the last glimpse of 
the pair. As she receded she saw the little boy, by a 
sudden movement, release himself from his brother's 
grasp, and fall out of the window into the yard. She 
screamed, still gazing, and as she turned a comer, she 
saw the little one picked up limp and lifeless; and 
Arthur was left alone with the great trial out of which 
he was to work his destiny. 



CHAPTER XVm. 



CHANGES. 



Ten years have revolutionised Crampton. Within that 
time, a track of iron has been laid along its border, over 
which the engine drags its ponderous burdens. Even 
now, the whistle sounds, and the people — ^a new and 
peculiar people — rush to catch the daily papers. Where 
once stood the little hotel, so distinguishing a feature of 
the social life of the village, stands now a large brick 
structure, with a flag run up from its observatory, and a 
Chinese gong in the hall. Ten years ago, Crampton 
had but one church ; now it has ^ve. The Metho- 
dists and Baptists and Episcopalians have all built 
churches, for which they are very deeply in debt, and for 
which ''children yet unborn" wiU be obliged to pay. 
There are new streets cut in all directions, and there is a 
flaming row of shops, in which financial ruin is imminent, 
if we may judge by the placards in the windows. One 
is " selling off to close the concern ; " one is ** selling off 
at less than cost ; " one advertises " goods to be given 
away ; " and another, after denouncing all its competitors 
as ''slow," declares its determination to undersell them to 
such a degree as to drive them from the place, the whole 
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of them being, even now, on the verge of suicidal de* 
spair. 

Hucklebury Mill has not been allowed to lie in ruins, 
but has passed into the hands of a company, and many 
of the old operatives are back in the old place — ^the old 
place made new and comfortable. The widow Ruggles 
still resides in her little cottage, in the enjoyment of the 
income from her bank stock, which has been considerably 
increased by the amount saved from the wreck of the old 
proprietor's fortune. The enterprising woman has failed 
in her persistent efforts to secure a man to take the place 
of her departed "pardner," but is by no means dis- 
couraged. 

Dr Gilbert and Aunt Catharine are greatly changed. 
The little black pony died years ago, and the old gig 
passed out of sight with him. The rheumatism has 
dealt harshly with the old doctor, but has not so severely 
injured his feelings as the young physicians, assisted by 
certain homoeopathists, who cut his practice in a great 
many pieces, and vex his righteous soul by their innovations. 
As his strength has declined, and his business died away, 
he has turned his thoughts more and more upon his 
chUdren, and particularly upon his boy Fred, now a 
young man and at college. To see him shine as the 
leader of his class, and the star of his pride, is now his 
great ambition. 

Big Joslyn has become quite bald, and there is no 
longer any hair to braid upon his temples. His children 
are grown up around him. One or two are away at 
school. Others are in the employ of the railway com- 
pany. Others still are gone to work upon farms, where 
they are to remain until twenty -one. Mr Joslyn himself 
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tends the engines at the Crampton station, and, in his 
movements among the rails, takes good care never to 
waken a sleeping locomotive, always rising to his toes at 
the " sh-h-h-h " of the hissing steam. Mrs Joslyn has 
become a smart and well-dressed woman, and takes care 
of a snug little house which is the envy of her neigh- 
bours. The family generally has been getting thrifty in 
the world. Mr Joslyn's wages have improved, the chil- 
dren are earning more than the cost of their living, and 
a pair of genteel boarders occupy a suite of rooms in 
their modest dwelling. These latter are no other than 
Mr and Mrs Thomas Lampson. Mr Lampson carries a 
gold watch, with a gold chain, wears upon his bosom a 
diamond pin, and ornaments the third finger of his left 
hand with an immense seal-rmg. Mr Lampson is " the 
popular and gentlemanly guard of the Crampton and 
Londonderry Kailroad," and was once known familiarly 
to the reader as " Cheek." 

In that neat little dwelling across the common still 
reside Mrs Blague and her two sons, Arthur and Jamie. 
We hesitate to unveil the changes that have occurred 
there. The widow has become a shadow even of her 
former self She takes a degree of pride in Arthur, but 
leans upon him like a child. His will is her law, and 
she knows no other — desires to know no other. Ten 
years of pain and anxiety and watching have broken her 
to the earth, though they have strengthened and purified 
her manly son. The sprightly child that sprang from 
the window when we last saw him, has, by that accident, 
become a helpless, emaciated creature, without the power 
to speak a word or move a limb. The neighbours, as 
they pass the door, hear the sound of gurgling, painful 
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breathing — ^hear it at any time in the day, and at any 
time in the night — ^hear Arthur's words of cheer and 
endearment — and they sigh, and say, "Poor boy! 
Noble man ! " But none go in to see the poor boy and 
help the noble man. The noble man does not wish it, 
and they shrink from the pain which their sympathy 
would excite. ' 

Still the life of Arthur Blague is devoted to the weak 
and the suffering. His companions have won their early 
honours, established themselves in their callings and pro- 
fessions, married their wives, and still he lingers behind, 
bound by the ties of nature and Christian duty to those 
he loves. Days and weeks and months and years has he 
spent with the invalid brother on his knee, and a book 
in his hand. He has seen no college ; but he is edu- 
cated. He has had no discipline, according to the for- 
mularies of the schools; but he has a mind which, 
slowly compacted in its powers, and trained to labour, 
by necessity, amid a thousand distractions, is the marvel 
of all who come into contact with him. The years as 
they have passed over him have added to his growth. 
Patiently doing his -daily duty, and accomplishing his 
daily work, he has left results in the hand of his Master^ 
and waited for the mission toward which he has felt for 
many years that his discipline was leading him. 

Since first, under the influence of the good angel whom 
Providence brought into his mother's dwelling, he de* 
voted himself to Heaven, he has entertained the desire 
to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ — the noblest and 
most glorious function of a consecrated human life. This 
desire shaped itself, as time passed on, into determina- 
tion^ and determination was merged at length into 
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definite project. He has seen no theological school ; he 
has won no laurels ; he has embraced no syste^i. With 
him Christianity is a life. It has grown up in him, it 
has possessed him. In daily study of the Bible, and 
daily contact with human want, as seen in his own life 
and in the Hfe around him, he has learned the secret of 
reHgion, and the power of the sacred office he has chosen. 
He has learned that the power of preaching resides not 
in the defence of creeds and the maintenance of dogmas, 
but in the presentation of motives to purity, and truth, 
and self-abnegation. He has learned that the office of 
Christianity is to import divine life into human life; 
and, as a minister of Christianity, he has learned that 
sympathy with the suffering, and service for the weak, 
and knowledge and love of the common human life that 
surrounds him, place him where he can deal out the 
Bread of Life as it is needed, to hearts that recognise his 
credentials. With a heart full of charity, and with 
sympathies that embrace all the forms of humanity 
around him — sympathies won by participation in their 
trials — every word that falls from his lips bears the 
stamp of sincerity, and is redolent of the true life of 
which it is the issue. 

Already is Arthur Blague licensed to preach. Air 
ready he has preached in Chrampton. Already is he 
talked about in vacant parishes as the most promisii^ 
man of the region. But stiU he lingers at home. His 
work is not done there yet; and his first duty is for 
those who are in his care. The feeble mother is to be 
supported, and the poor, misshapen brother is to be at- 
tended. Day and night he watches, yet when he walks 
abroad the smile of a heart at peace with itself, with 
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Ood, and with the world, sits upon his countenance. 
Up through contumely and suffering and disappointment, 
this vigorous life has pushed its way, and they have 
fallen to its feet and fed its growth ; and henceforth there 
is nothing in contumely and suffering and disappoint- 
ment to do it harm. Whatever of base material this life 
touches, it transforms into nutriment, and assimilates to 
the elements of its own vitality. 

If we look in upon a London household, situated 
in the most fashionable quarter of the city, we shall 
find in the dwelling of Mr KUgore not only Mr 
Frank Sargent and his wife, but three beautiful children, 
who ding to their grandfather's knee, or engage in rare 
frolics with their still boyish father; while the sweet 
mother, to whom maternity, and a satisfied love, have 
only added a broader, deeper, and tenderer charm, looks 
on and smiles in her old delightful way. Nominally, 
Mr Kilgore is still at the head of his business. He has 
the seat of honour in the counting-room, and to him, in 
terms of respect, Mr Frank Sargent, who is his partner 
as well as his son, always appeals ; and Mr Eilgore imar 
gines that he manages everything as in the old times, 
when he tells his son to do just as he thinks best. He 
walks to and from his place of business, when he does not 
ride, leaning upon Frank Sargent's arm. Not a word 
about the past . has ever been exchanged between them ; 
but gradually, by respectful assiduity, has the young 
man won upon the old man, until he has become the 
very staff of his life. The new blood introduced into 
the firm has increased its business^ and all are very 
proi^rous. 

In a little recess^ apart from these, sits a queenly 
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young woman with a pile of newspapers and periodicals 
in her hip — Miss Fanny Qilbert — ^whom ten years have 
lifted into the grand beauty and maturity of twenty- 
seven. The broad plaits of dark hair sweep back from 
her brow, and her fuU. form is rich with the blood of 
womanhood. She sees nothing of the pleasant £unily 
group upon which the young mother is gazing so happily 
and contentedly. She does not hear the voices of the 
children ; for before her lie the critiques upon her last 
book, which, in memory of her publisher's old sugges- 
,tion, she has entitled '^ Rhododendron." She has 
mingled with life. She has patiently waited until, in 
the strength of her powers, she has felt competent to 
make the trial which should decide her fate as an 
authoress. She has tried, and has succeeded. She 
takes up one paper after another, and all are crowded 
with praise. Beauties are indicated that she had not 
even suspected. Quotations are made, which, in the 
light of popular appreciation, glow with new meaning to 
her. Her long-thirsting heart is surfeited with praise. 
She is famous — she is a notoriety. She knows that in 
twenty thousand homes '' Rhododendron " is passed im- 
patiently from hand to hand, and that in twenty thou^ 
sand circles her name is spoken. Every mail brings in 
applications for her autograph. Parties are made by 
lion-lovers, where she may be exhibited. She is gazed 
at in church; she is pointed at in the street; clerks 
whisper her name to one another whenever she enters a 
shop; her name and praise are the current change of 
social life. She looks abroad over the city, and thinks 
that in multitudes of dwellings '^ Rhododendron " id 
being read — ^that thousands are speaking her name with 
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praise, and that no one of all those thousands loves her. 
She feels, in her innermost consciousness, that she has 
drunk every sweet that popular praise can give her — 
honest, high-flavoured, redundant praise — ^yet her heart 
yearns toward some unattainable good — ^yearns, and is 
unsatisfied. The fruit, that shone like gold high up 
upon the boaghs, is plucked at last, but it turns to ashes 
upon her tongue. 

As she thinks of all this, and of the sorry results that 
attend the perfect triumph of her plans, there come back 
to her words spoken by Mary Eilgore years and years 
ago—'' Miss Gilbert, the time will come when even one 
soul will be more than all the world to you — when you 
would give all the praises of the world's thousand millions 
— ^when you would give the sun, moon, and stars, if they 
were yours, to monopolise the admiration, the love, and 
the praise of one man.'' Then she thinks of those 
further words — " The great world is fickle, and must be 
so. It lifts its idols to their pedestals, and worships 
them for an hour ; then kicks them off, and grinds them 
into ruin, that other and fresher objects of worship may 
take their places." She sees herself the idol of the hour, 
and feels in her sad and sickening soul that in a year her 
name will begin to vanish from the public mind, and 
another name will be uppermost The prize so long 
toiled for and waited for, not only fails to content her 
now, but melts away, even in her hands, and passes to 
others. 

The newspapers and reviews have ceased, for the time 
at least, to be of value. In her altered mood, the queenly 
Fanny seats herself upon a bench by the side of Mary, 
and lays her head upon her lap. She comes back to her 
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whose life has been a daily lesson of satdsfiled love and 
Christian duty. The children are gone to bed. Mr 
Eilgore has rehired to his room, and Mr Frank Sargent 
is out upon an errand. Mary says not a word^ but leans 
over and kisses Miss Gilbert's cheek, and is startled to 
find tears upon it. Then they rise, and with their arms 
around each other, as in the old times in Mary's Httle 
chamber in Crampton, they walk the spacious parlour 
and talk. Somehow, in this embrace and the inter- 
changes of affection that accompany it, Fanny is soothed, 
and she retires to her bed at last, thinking that there is 
something left to livie for, after all. 

If we walk down the city where the crowd is thick- 
est and the Babel voices loudest, we shall, in passing 
a certain door, hear a loud, harsh voice, going on in 
a sing-song, professional way — ^uttering something, we 
know not what — a coarse " blab-blab-blab," that arrests 
us, because we imagine we have heard the voice be- 
fore. We look in, and a square, red-faced man stands 
upon a bench behind a counter, in a little box of a 
room that is large enough to contain hardly more 
than the half-dozen loafers assembled around the speaker. 
In one hand the master of ceremonies holds elevated 
a little gavel, and in the other a showy gold watch, 
which he is making extraordinary efforts to dispose of 
by auction. He engages our attention and addresses 
himself to us; and, as we catch the wink of his eye, 
and read the puffy outlines of his brazen face, we recog- 
nise our old acquaintance, Mr Dan Buck — ^the most no- 
torious swindler in the city. 

As we do not care to renew our acquaintance wit^ the 
reprobate, we turn and retrace our steps. The gin shops 
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and saloons are ablaze with light, and here and there we 
meet the painted creatures that prowl for prey at this 
hour. In a comer, under the light of a street-lamp, we 
see one of these, chattering with two or three silly youths. 
She is intoxicated, and is saying that which makes her 
audience laugh. As we come to where the light falls 
full upon her face, we behold the wreck of what was 
once the pride of the old proprietor of Hucklebury. 
Poor Leonora ! 



CHAPTER XIX 

MISS GILBEBT GIVES AND RECEIVES VERY DECIDED IM- 
PRESSIONS. 

Mr Kilgore's carriage stands before Mr Kilgore's door. 
There are affectionate leave-takings in Mr Kilgore's halL 
Miss Fanny Gilbert, in her travelling dress, is kissing her 
farewells upon the rosy lips of Mary's Kttle ones, and 
shedding tears as she parts from their mother. Mr 
Kilgore, in a lit of gallantry, claims a kiss for himself, 
which Miss Gilbert not unwillingly accords to hinu The 
trunks have already been sent off, and Frank Sargent 
gives the young woman his arm, and they descend to the 
street. They take their seats, the steps are put up, 
handkerchiefs are waved as telegraphs of affection by the 
separated groups, and the carriage rolls down the street, 
and turns a comer, and is lost in the din and whirl of the 
great city. 

After the publication of " Rhododendron," and the dis- 
covery on the part of Fanny that there was no satisfac- 
tion in her new fame, she began to pine for the old fauces. 
Bhe was tired for the first time of her city life. Its 
round of gaiety, its excitements, its pursuit of admira- 
tion, became a weariness to her. She felt selfrcondemned 
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for 80 long forsaking her father, and for taking 80 little 
interest in her brother Fred. Especially now that 
she had achieyed her objects, did she desire to taste 
the love of those who took pride in her. If they would 
only love her better for her fame, it would do her good. 
Her heart craved for love now. This she must have, or 
would lose all its meaning to her. She turned her 
back upon her city associations with little pain, anxious 
only, in her altered feelings, to nestle once more at the 
heart of home. 

There was another event that hastened her departure. 
Her brother was soon to graduate, and he had already 
received the honour of the highest place in his class. 
This honour had always been accorded to him by the 
students themselves ; so, when he received it, there was 
no surprise. Dr Gilbert had written to his daughter a 
glowing account of Fred's progress, and concluded with 
an earnest request that she would return and witness the 
coronation of his long-che^shed hope. There was some- 
thing in her father's exclusive devotion to his son that 
piqued the daughter, but she felt, in her conscience, that 
he had treated her quite as well as she had treated him. 
There was only a passing allusion to her new book in the 
letter, and this half offended her ; but she determined to 
return, and to try Crampton life once more. 

The ten years that had matured her had built railroads 
and her passage homeward was not the painful and tedious 
one of former years. It was hardly past mid-afternoon 
when Miss Gilbert made her last change of carriages^ and 
found herself upon a train of the Crampton and London- 
derry Bailroad, in the care of " the popular and gentle- 
manly guard," Mr Thomas Lampson. As Mr Lampson 
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came along to collect the tickets, he recognised Miss 
Gilbert by a slight touch of the forefinger upon the very 
small visor of his blue cap, and a smile that illuminated 
his whole face. 

« Why, Cheek 1 Is that you !" 

" Well, Miss Fanny, 'tis. Glad to see you. How have 
you been f" and Cheek took Miss Gilbert's hand, and shook 
it as if it were a wild animal that he wanted to shake the 
life out of. *' Back in a minute," said he, as he passed 
along, and shouted "Tickets!" in his professional way. 

Now, Miss Fanny Gilbert was slightly shocked by this 
familiarity ; but her joy at seeing an old face had be- 
trayed her into undue cordiality, and she was obliged to 
abide the consequences. She was shocked but not dis- 
pleased. There was genuine friendship in that shake of 
the hand — a personal interest beyond the desire to see 
and speak to a notoriety. So when Mr Thomas Lamp- 
son came back, shuffling his tickets in his hand, in a way 
that showed his familiarity, and touched his visor again 
with his forefinger, she made a place for him upon her 
own seat, and the conductor and the authoress were soon 
engaged in conversation. 

" I 've read Khody," said Mr Lampson. 

"You mean Khododendron ?*' said Miss Gilbert, with 
a smile. 

" Right again," responded the conductor, rasping his 
thumb-nail across the end of his package of tickets. 

" I 'm glad you like it," said Miss Gilbert, 

" Well, I do like it — I like it first-rate. It 's a trump. 
Yes, I like it first-rate. I wonder where you picked it 
all up. I told my wife it was the strangest thing how a 
woman could spin such a stoiy right out of her head, and 
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make everytbing come in right and oome out right She 
says it only happened so ; but I know better. Now, how 
— ^how d'ye go to work to begin ? I couldn't any more 
do it than I could — a — a — ^well, what 's the use of talk- 
ing?" 

Miss Gilbert was much amused by this humble tribute 
to her transcendent powers, and simply replied that it 
was easy enough to write a novel when one knew how. 

" After all," continued Mr Lampson, " we don't care 
half so much about the book up here in Crampton as we 
do about you. I can tell you we feel pretty proud about 
having a book-writer in Crampton. The fact is, Miss 
Gilbert, we are just about as proud of you as if we owned 
you, and when we see the papers talking about you, and 
making a great fuss about your book, we just say to our- 
selves, ' That 's a woman we raised. It takes Crampton 
to set the world going.' Now I don't s'pose you ever 
thought of such a thing, and, very likely, it 's ridiculous ; 
but I 'm just as proud of you — I am, upon my word — as 
if I had a mortgage on you." 

Fanny Gilbert smiled, but her lip quivered, and she 
turned her head toward the window, while two big tears 
formed in her eyes, and dropped from her cheek. There 
was something in this simple praise that touched her 
more than all the reviews she had read. 

Still Mr Thomas Lampson, in the abundance of his 
genial nature, went on. " I s'pose you 've been living 
among grand folks down in the city, and think Crampton 
people are green ; but they don't care half so much about 
you there as we do, and it seems to me that if I could 
write a book that would make my own folks happy, it 
would do me more good than it would to be purred over 
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by a snarl of people that didn't care anjrthing about 
me." 

'^ Ton are right — quite right/' responded Miss Qilbert, 
emphatically. 

^* Well, I think I am," said the conductor. *' I know 
how it is with me, now. You couldn't hire me to go 
away from Crampton, for I was raised here, and every- 
body knows me, and everybody is glad to see me get 
along. If I was to go on to another railway, I should be 
like any other guard ; not but what I could make friends, 
but I shouldn't care what they said about me. Now, 
when a feller that has always known me comes along^ and 
slaps me kindly on the shoulder, and says, ' Hullo, Tom ! 
how are you?' I know what it means, and it makes me 
feel good all over. I s'pose all of us have a kind of 
hankering after people's good words ; but I tell you it 
makes a mighty sight of difference with me who gets 'em 
oS, When that Kttle wife of mine says, ' Tom, you 're a 
good feller, God bless you,' it goes right to my heart, it 
does. O Lord I what's the use talking 1" 

The concluding exclamation was produced by his find- 
ing Miss Gilbert's eyes fastened full upon him, and an 
indistinct apprehension that he was getting silly. 

" Tell me about your wife," said Miss Gilbert. 

'* Oh my ! you don't want to hear anything about 
her." 

" Indeed I do," replied Fanny, with a heartiness that 
Mr Lampson felt to be genuine. 

"Well, you must see her, and make up your own 
mind about her. All I can say is, she suits me. I tell 
you," and the guard lowered his voice to an exceed- 
ingly confidential tone, "we have mighty good times. 
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Wken I am through my trips at night, and we get into 
oar room together, and the curtains are down, and nobody 
round to bother, I look at her sometimes by the hour 
when she sits sewing, and I say to myself, ' Tom Lamp- 
son, that property is yours. That little live woman 
thinks more of you than she does of all creation besides. 
You 're a king, Tom ! ' Oh ! I tell you I have seen that 
little room grow and grow, till all the world outside 
looked mighty small. Now you've had good luck, 
and done a splendid thing, and everybody 's talking 
about you, and I s'pose you take real solid comfort 
in it ; - but if I 'd got to choose between writing Rhody, 
and owning that little woman at home, I should say — 
oh ! well, what 's the use talking ! We are different, 
you know. One has his likes, and another has his likes, 
and what is one man's meat is another man's poison, and 
so it goes." 

Here Mr Lampson rose to his feet, gave a sharp scrape 
upon the end of his package of tickets, and shouted 
" Littleton." 

Fanny Gilbert felt that she was indeed approaching 
home, but home, with all its newly-awakened charms, did 
not interest her so deeply as the conversation she had had 
with the simple-hearted Tom Lampson. She had been 
weighing vital values in new scales. Now that her long 
hallucination relating to the value of popularity and fame 
was dissolved, her mind was open to the reception of 
truth — nay, she thirsted for truth, and was ready to drink 
it from the humblest fountains. She comprehended 
what the honest guard meant when he told her that 
his wife's praise " went right to his heart ; " for she 

felt that the praise she had sought for and found did not 

u 
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go in where she liYed It did not touch the deep places 
of her life. 

The whistle sounded, the bell rang, and the tndn 
moved on. Tom Lampson hurried through and col- 
lected his tickets^ and then respectfully resumed his 
seat by the side of Miss Gilbert. '^ I s'pose you hear 
all the news from Crampton 1 " said the guard interro- 
gatively. 

" I hear very little," replied Miss Gilbert. 

'^ Mr Blague has had a pretty hard life of it," said her 
interlocutor. 

'^I suppose he has; tell me what you know about 
him." 

** Well, he sticks to that little boy as if he were his 
mother ; and he has done it for years and years. There 
isn't another man in the world that would do as he has 
done ; yet he doesn't seem, to mind it, but keeps right 
along. Well, there 's no use talking, he 's a great man, 
and is bound to make his inark. IVe known Arthur 
Blague a good while, and I lised to be kind of intimate 
with him, you know, but he 's got ahead of me. • I don't 
pretend to be a very good man, you know, and I'm 
always spilling my nonsense around; but I never see 
that man walking through the street, so sort o' splendid, 
and kind and good, but what I feel proud. I never do, 
that's a fact." 

" I have been told that he has commenced preaching," 
said Miss Gilbert quietly. 

"Yes, and you ought to hear him. I don't know 
how he does it, but he gets hold of me awf uL If I ever 
get pious and join the church, Arthur Blague is the man 
that'll bring me to it. I tell you, when a man gets in 
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front of him on Sanday, he catches it-^no use dodging 
then." 

" I shall hear him, I hope," said Miss Gilbert. " By 
the way," she added with affected indifference, "Mr Blague 
is to be married, I believe." 

"Is her* 

"Fanny blushed in spite of herself ; and to evade the 
responsibility of starting a report she had never heard, 
asked Mr Lampson if he had not heard it before. 

" No," said he decidedly, " and — no disrespect to you 
— I don't know a woman in the world good enough for 
him." 

Fanny made a low bow, looking archly in blushing Tom 
Lampson's face, and said, " Thank you." 

"Well, now, you needn't take a feller up so; you 
know what I mean. I don't say but what you 're hand- 
some enough, and smart enough, and genteel enough, and 
good company, and all that; but you ain't one of his kind ; 
you ain't — a — well you know what I mean — you ain't — a 
^ — ^you sort o' look out for number one, you know, and kind 
o' like to have a good many strings to your bow, and 
wouldn't like to buckle into such a life as he 's chalked 
out for himself" 

Tom Lampson grew redder in the face from the time 
he commenced his apology, or explanation, until he closed 
— an embarrassment which Miss Gilbert, in some moods, 
would have enjoyed excessively. As it was, she could 
not avoid the consciousness that she was regarded, even 
by her humbler friends, as a selfish woman. She could 
not be offended with Tom Lampson ; for, while he 
blurted out the most humiliating truths, it seemed to be 
done under protest, and with a tone that deprecated her 
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displeasure. She, the gifted and famous Fanny Gilbert, 
was not good enough to be the wife of a humble minister 
of the gospel ! 

The whistle soon sounded, the train slacked its speed, 
and soon came up to the Crampton station. On the 
platform, awaiting her arrival, she saw her fia,ther, and 
her slender, fair-haired brother. The old doctor greeted 
his daughter with unusual demonstrations of joy as she 
alighted, and she kissed her. tall and bashful brother so 
heartily that he blushed to the tips of his ears. Leaving 
Fred to see to her luggage, she took her father's arm, 
and walked homeward to the old mansion. One would 
naturally suppose that a psurenty with such a specimen 
of womanhood upon his arm as Fanny Gilbert, would 
have been very proudly conscious of the fact, as he pro- 
menaded the sidewalks of Crampton. The truth was, 
however, that Dr Gilbert was not thinking of his daugh- 
ter at all. He was glad to see her for her own sake 
always ; but he was specially rejoiced at this juncture, 
because she had an interested pair of ears into which he 
could pour his talk about that prodigy of scholarship, 
Fred Gilbert. All the way from the station to the house, 
he entertained his* daughter with what the president of 
the college had told him ; and what a certain professor 
had written to him ; and how certain gentlemen, who 
had talented sons in the class, were piqued at Fred's 
triumph, and what he proposed to do with Fred as soon as 
he got out of college, all of which interested Fanny not 
a Kttle, and grieved her a good deaL 

She had felt this exclusive devotion of her father to 
the son of his hope many times, but never so keenly as 
now. She now wanted love — ^her father's love. She 
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wanted to warm her heart in the same paternal interest 
with which her brother was indued. 

Aunt Catharine's greeting was one that did her good. 
She kissed her a dozen times at the first onset, and called 
^ her " dear heart," and helped her off with her hat, and 
went to her chamber with her, and was " so glad she had 
come home." " Your father," said Aunt Catharine, 
" is just about crazy over Fred ; and he won't see that 
the poor boy is killing himself, and ruining his constitu- 
tion besides.'* 

Fanny could not help smiling at the order of dissolu- 
tion which the good woman suggested ; but her own im- 
pressions from Fred's appearance coincided essentially 
with those of her affectionate aunt. 

Not a word had thus far been spoken about " Eho- 
dodendron," and Fanny realised more and more how ' 
much the world of affection overshadowed the world in 
which she had had so much of her life. After dressing 
for tea, she descended to the drawing-room, and found 
Arthur Blague, whom Aunt Catharine had invited to 
meet her, in conversation with the doctor. As usual, 
Dr Gilbert was pouring into Arthur's ear the praises 
of his boy. As the queenly girl made her advent, 
Arthur rose and greeted her with such easy grace and 
thorough self-respect and self-possession, that Fanny, 
almost hackneyed in the forms of polite life, found her- 
self dumb. Arthur took her hand, and did not relin- 
quish it at once, but looked down into her face, and told 
her how glad he was to see her, and, more than all, spoke 
of ** Bhododendron," and thanked her for writing it. He 
had read it, every word ; and had read not only the book, 
but the most important reviews of it that had appeared. 
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In the collision of these fresh, strong natures, the 
other elements of the family circle fell back into com- 
monplace. Fanny was tired, but there was something in 
Arthur's presence which stimulated her, and, without de- 
sign or effort, the reunited old friends found themselves 
at once in the most animated and delightful conversation. 
Arthur gave his arm to Fanny as they passed out to the 
tea-table, in a way so courtly and unembarrassed that 
Fanny could not help wondering where the recluse had 
learned all this. She had seen nothing of Arthur for 
years. She remembered him as the bright particular 
star of her girlish dreams, but supposed that he had be- 
come bashful, and, in a degree, timid. It did not occur 
to her that Jhis old reserve had passed away, not by the 
development of the element of self-esteem in his character, 
but by the actual measurement of himself with relation 
to the personalities among which he moved. He had 
modestly weighed his own character and gauged his own 
power. He had risen into the self-assertion of his own 
manhood. He was not, in reality, versed in the conven- 
tionalisms of society; but he was a law unto himself. 
Out of a sense of propriety, which he had learned to 
trust, and a heart of earnest good-will, his actions in 
society all sprang ; and it was not in his nature to do a 
good thing ungracefully. What Fanny had learned in 
society as the result of cultured habit, he had learned at 
home, and comprehended intuitively. 

It quite astonished the doctor and Aunt Catharine, and 
the slender collegian, to see Arthur Blague so much at 
home with the polished young woman. He talked as 
they had never heard him talk before. He unveiled a 
life which they had never suspected. He had found a 
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mind well versed in current literature, and it was a luxury 
that he had not enjoyed in Crampton for many a day« 
They talked of authors and of books, and finally of the 
reviews that had been written of Miss Gilbert's book. 
These the young clergjrman took up, one affcer another, 
and pointed out their excellences and their mistakes, be- 
traying the most thorough insight into the aims of the 
authoress, and showing that he had not only read her 
book, but comprehended its whole scope and aim. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

MISS 6ILBEBT BECEIVES A LESSON WHICH SHE NEYEB 

FOBGETS. 

The winter that followed these events was a severe one, 
and restrained the occupants of the Gilbert mansion 
within the walls of home. Fanny missed the variety 
and vivacity of her life in the great city. The same 
duties, the same amusements, the same faces, the un- 
varying, dreary scene, tired her. Never in her life had 
she indulged so deeply in reverie. It seemed to her that 
she had lived her life out — that she had either come to 
its end, or had exhausted all its grateful significance. 
She looked backward, and saw that the freshness of 
youth was gone, and that she had achieved the highest 
good she had laboured for. She examined the present, 
and found herself in the maturity and full strength of 
her powers without an object of life that laid hold upon 
the coming years, and without satisfying companionship. 
She looked forward, and the future spread itself before 
her, a dark and meaningless blank. 

A nature like hers could not sleep. Vitality is a rest- 
less principle, and she had it in abundance. Sometimes 
she would issue forth in the wildest storms^ simply for 
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the pleasure of excitement — ^the excitement of struggling 
■with fierce winds -and overcoming obstacles. Occasionally 
she and Arthur were thrown into one another's society, 
always accidentally. By some strange influence, they 
found it impossible to maintain a distant reserve in one 
another's presence. There was no disguising the hearty 
pleasure with which they took each the other-s hand on 
every unsought opportunity. Fanny wondered why Ar- 
thur did not oftener call upon her. She was piqued by 
his apparent desire to shun her, for her woman's heart 
told her that he was happy in her presence, and her 
woman's heart longed for his manly society. 

There had been a long winter storm — not the storm 
of a day or a night, but of a week — not heavy, covering 
fences and filling the highway with drifted piles — but 
intermittent, coming down in sleet and snow, from low, 
gray clouds that hid the mountain-tops, and hung chill 
and hard, with discouraging persistency, over the valleys. 
Morning after morning had broken upon the inmates of 
the Gilbert mansion in dismal gloom, and day after 
day twilight had descended upon mid-afternoon. The 
same bleak landscape, — the same gray sky, the same 
duU life from day to day, had we4d «d chafed 
Fanny Gilbert until she began to feel that winter life in 
Crampton was unendurable. At'last, the storm broke up. 
In the night, the wind chopped about, and came down 
from the north-west in a long, hard blow, that bellowed 
in the chimneys, and slammed the blinds^ and whistled 
through the leafless maples, and roared on the distant hills, 
as if it were rejoicing in its own rough way over the great 
victoiy it had won from the grim spirit of the storm. 

As the sun rose^ the wind fell; and very blue n^aa 
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the sky, and very dazzUng and inspiring the light that 
greeted the eyes of the Crampton people as they looked 
out of their windows that morning. Fanny Gilbert 
declared at the breakfast-table that she would have a 
drive, and that Fred should accompany her. The doctor 
informed her that the family horse would be in use for 
other and more necessary purposes. Then she would 
take the colt. She had already driven him, and would 
be delighted to drive him again. Her father expostulated, 
and Aunt Catharine prophesied evil ; but they made no 
impression on Fanny, who had determined upon her ride. 

Accordingly word was sent to the stable, immediately 
after breakfast, to have the colt and conveyance brought 
to the door ; and Fred, who had been very ill during the 
winter, was muffled in the warmest dothing by Aunt 
Catharine. The colt was led around, and, under the in- 
fluence of the bracing morning air, seemed to be in quite as 
good spirits as his mistress. She went out, patted him 
upon the head, caressed him, and kept him quiet while 
Fred was taking his seat, and then quietly stepped into the 
vehicle and took the reins. His head was released by the 
groom, word was given to go, and off flew the spirited 
creature like a bird. 

Arthur Blague stood at his window while this scene 
was in progress, and witnessed it with vague uneasiness 
and apprehension. As the gay turn-out passed his win- 
dow, he felt moved to take his hat and go forth to see 
the progress of the riders as they passed out of the vil- 
lage. He followed them with his feet and his eye, as 
they rapidly vanished in the distance, and then walked 
on for his own quiet enjoyment. 

Wrapped in his thoughts, and exhilarated by the in- 
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fluences of the moming, he had left the village half a mile 
behind, when he caught a view upon a distant hill of a 
horse flying toward hjim at a frantic pace. He stood 
still, and as it approached, he felt sure that it was no 
other than the half -broken creature that Fanny had driven 
oiF witk He heard no outcry, but he saw people ran 
out, after the horse and carriage had passed, and lift their 
hands in helpless fright. 

Already the running horse was near him. He saw, 
in a moment, that it would be impossible to stop him by 
standing before him ; so he chose the only practicable 
alternative for helping and saving his friends. The colt 
dashed madly toward him, while he kept his eye fixed 
upon the conveyance. As it came up, he grasped the 
dasher by a motion quick as lightning, and threw himself 
by desperate force into the vehicle. A vague impression 
that he was hurt upon the head, and a wild sensation of 
flying through the air, were the subjects of his first con- 
sciousness. The next moment he was upon his feet, the 
reins were jerked out of Fanny's hands^ and then the 
frightened colt felt the strength of a man upon his mouth. 
Fanny said not a word : not a word was spoken by any 
one. The animal straggled desperately, but tired at last 
under the steady powerful check, and subsided into a 
short, broken canter, then came down to a trot, and 
then stopped, trembling and reeking, before Dr Gilbert's 
door. 

Arthur stepped out, while the stable-boy, who was near, 
took the colt by the head ; and then he lifted Fanny 
to the ground, so weak and faint that she could hardly 
stand. 

When both had seen Fred safely on hia way to the 
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bouse, they looked in each other^s eyes. She could not 
speak. She gazed in the face of her preserver, down 
which, from beneath his hat, the blood was flowing 
freely, and was as dumb as if her lips were frozen. 

" Fanny Gilbert," said Arthur, with a firm voice, " do 
not be guilty of this foolhardy business again ! Allow 
me to conduct you to the house." 

She answered not a word, turned upon her heel, and 
left him. Arthur then went to his home and attended 
to his wound — ^hia two wounds, in fact — the wound upon 
his head, and the wound upon his feelings. He knew 
he had spoken strongly ; but he felt that the risk of his 
life had given him warrant for it. 

Fanny entered the house, mortified and offended. 
She was but a woman, after all. It had been demon- 
strated to her by one whose strength, presence of mind, 
and courage had humiliated her, and shown to her her 
inferiority. Not only this, but he had assumed toward 
her a tone of command, such as no man — not even her 
father — had assumed for many years. 

In the course of the morning, these thoughts passed 
away. Then came shame for her lack of consideration 
for one whose flowing blood testified to her how much 
she was indebted to him. She had shown neither mag- 
nanimity nor gratitude. She had not even exhibited 
good breeding. She knew that she must make amends ; 
and, though her pride restrained her, she determined that 
she would. The doctor had already walked over, and 
ascertained that Arthur's wound was a superficial one ; 
but that could not satisfy Fanny. Her personal duty in 
the matter must be done, or she could never meet him 
again without shame. 
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In the afternoon, Fanny dressed Herself with more 
than her accustomed care, for a formal call upon the 
young clerg3anan. It was such a visit as she had never 
undertaken before. It was a visit to which she felt 
urged by every sentiment of honour and of self-respect. 
She knew that Arthur could misconstrue no call from 
her that would cost her humiliation and a confession of 
wrong. She even went so far as to con the phrases of 
her confession and her prayer. The feeling of a culprit 
destroyed her self-possession, and her heart beat heavily 
with excitement as she lifted the knocker at Mrs Blague's 
door. 

The smile of glad surprise with which Mrs Blague 
greeted her, assured her, at once, that Arthur had not 
mentioned the unpleasant maimer in which they had 
parted from each other in the morning ; and the fact 
made her still more ashamed of herself. Mrs Blague 
was so happy to think that no one had been hurt. Ar- 
thur's injury was nothing. It would heal in a few days. 
After a few minutes' chat, Fanny inquired for Arthur, 
and expressed a wish to see him. 

liirs Blague left the room, and Fanny was alone. The 
doors were left ajar as the mistress of the house went 
upon her errand ; and coming down through the silence, 
Fanny heard the terrible breathing of little Jamie — heard 
it until every sympathy of her nature was bleeding. Mrs 
Blague was absent for some minutes, and, in the mean- 
time, Fanny grew nervous and sick at heart. It seemed 
to her as if she could not remain in the house. She rose 
and closed the parlour door, but stiU that same stertorous 
respiration pierced her ears, and haunted her impatient 
consciousness. 
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At length Mrs Blague descended the stairs and re- 
appeared. She brought a troubled expression upon her 
features, and an embarrassed manner. Arthur, she said, 
nervously and blushing, would see Fanny in his study. 
Fanny hesitated — then said, ^" Very well/' and rose and 
followed Mrs Blague up-stairs. The latter led the way 
to a distant door in the back part of the house, opened 
it, turned Fanny in, and retired. 

Fanny found herself in a strange place. There was a 
small library upon one side of the room, in an open case, 
and upon another a couch of singular construction. A 
bright fire was burning upon the hearth, and there was 
an air of quiet comfort in the apartment ; but the sound 
of that terrible breathing pierced her very souL 

Arthur was seated at a window with something in his 
lap — something that had the face of a human being, on 
which were traced deep lines of distress, but the form 
and proportions of nothing that she had ever seen. She 
knew it must be Jamie ; but it seemed impossible that 
it could be. He was dressed like a girl ; but from the 
bottom of his skirt protruded a pair of feet, misshapen, 
dwarfed, and stiff, hanging to ankles that were no larger 
than her two fingers. One emaciated hand and arm hung 
at his side, as loose and lifeless as the sleeve that half 
hid it. The other was swaying wildly in the air with its 
curled fingers and stiff joints, under the excitement pro- 
duced by the presence of a stranger. Nothing half so 
sickening — nothing half so revolting — had ever met her 
eyes before. 

She nerved herself to meet the repulsive vision, and 
approached nearer, trembling with excitement. The 
little fellow's head, or rather his neck, lay upon his 
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brother's arm, and not a breath filled his chest that was 
not drawn into it by a spasm that thrilled Fanny with 
sympathetic pain. She did not see Arthur's look and 
smile of greeting at alL Absorbed by the vision of the 
afflicted child, and harrowed in all her sensibilities by 
its efforts for the vital air upon which its terrible exist- 
ence fed, she could not remove her eyes from the sad 
and distressed little face. Her eyes filled with tears^ 
and she wiped them, and wiped them again. Her bosom 
heaved with convulsive sobs which only her most power- 
ful efforts could control. 

" Is he dying ? " whispered she at length. 

" Oh, no ! " replied Arthur ; " he is very well to-day, 
and enjoying the sunlight very much." 

"Very lyell? Why! how long has he been like 
thisr 

" Ten years." 

" Breathing like this 1 " 

"Oh, no! He has breathed like this only five 
years." 

" Five years ! Oh dear ! Oh dear ! " and Fanny sat 
and looked into Arthur's eyes #ith vague incredulity ; 
her face as pale as that of the poor child before 
her. 

At this moment the child indicated by a motion of 
his lips that he wished to change his position, and Arthur 
brought him forward so that he could lean upon his 
hand. 

"What did you mean, when you said that he was 
enjoying the sunlight very mUch to-day?" Fanny in- 
quired. " Do you mean to say that he really enjoys any- 
thing?" 
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''Certainly he does," replied Arthar, with a full, 
cheery tone, that went straight to the heart of the little 
boy, and straight from his heart into his face, illuminat- 
ing it with a smile as full of love and heaven as earthly 
smile can be. 

Arthur put him back upon his arm again, and looked 
fondly into his eyes. The emaciated chest struggled on 
for its coveted breath, but the heart looked up through 
those soft, dark eyes with unutterable love and gratitude. 

" He knows his friends," said Arthur, in his strong, 
cheerful way ; and the words called out the same sweet 
smile, and the same look of unutterable gratitude — cer- 
tainly unutterable by him, for his lips had never spoken 
a word since the accident which befell him ten years 
before. 

" He 's one of the happiest little fellows in all Cramp- 
ton," Arthur continued. " He sits here with his brother, 
and looks out of the window, and sees the horses go by 
and the children at play, and keeps me in the house, and 
makes me study, and warms my heart with his precious 
smiles, and pays me ten thousand times for all I do for 
him. He 's one of the*noblest and happiest little fellows 
in the world." 

As Arthur said this, the boy repeated the old smUe ^ 
— his sole return for all the care that brotherly or 
motherly love could lavish upon him. Fanny looked 
on with wonder, almost with awe. No such . unselfish 
love — no such devotion — had she ever seen or dreamed 
of. 

"He is more quiet at night?" said Fanny, interro^ 
tively. 

"No." 
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" Who takes care of him 1 " 

"I do." 

" How can you 1 How can you sleep 1 *' 

'' Miss Gilbert, I have not slept more than an hour at 
a time for ten years." 

« Arthur Blague ! " 
' *^ Not more than an hour at a time for ten years." 

" And yet you are cheerful and happy." 

** So happy that it seems to me sometimes that I must 
be dreaming, and that, by and by^ I shall wake to life's 
sterner realities." 

The proud woman sits before the humble man van- 
quished. She can imagine how, in the din and heat of 
battle, even she could face death at the cannon's mouth. 
She can imagine how, for a great cause, strong men can 
suflFer hardships for many years — ^for a whole lifetime ; 
but this patient subjection of a great life to the wants of 
a suffering child, for a whole decade, away from the eye 
of the world, not only uncomplaining, but abundantly 
happy, rises in her apprehension into an unapproachable 
heroism. She thinks of her own impatience with the 
dull realities of her Crampton home, of all the selfish 
pursuits of her life, and she sinks down into a sickening 
self-contempt. 

It was easy now for her to ask Arthur to forgive her 
for the rudeness of the morning ; and she did it, forget- 
ting all her nicely-tiimmed phrases, and losing all her 
reluctant shame. She thanked Arthur for the lesson he 
had taught her, and in the fulness and impulsiveness of 
her heart she told the young man how much she respected 
and admired his self-abnegation. 

As she spoke, Arthur's eyes sank to the floor, and 

X 
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tears filled them. When she closed, he lifted them to 
her face, and said, " I thank God for giving me the dis- 
cipline with which He favours almost exclusively your 
sex. I do not wonder that women are so much purer 
and better than men. They have opportunities which 
few men have. Of all the heroisms this world has ever 
known, those wrought out in rooms like this are the 
greatest and the noblest — wrought out by patient, self- 
denying women. God has singularly favoured me from 
my birth. He has kept my heart close to the suffering 
always, and my hands busy in humble service ; and be- 
fore Him, to-day, I declare that I would not exchange 
what I have won in this sympathy and service for the 
wealth of a thousand worlds like this. This cup, of 
which I have been drinking daily and almost hourly for 
many years, and which seems so bitter to you, has be- 
come inexpressibly sweet to me. God help me when I 
shall be called to put it away from my lips for ever ! 
Always, in the presence of this little painful life, my 
heart is melted down into the tenderest love and pity. 
I take it to my arms ; and all my resentments, all my 
pride, all my own little trials, fade out ; for I know that 
in this little suffering boy — this pure and patient spirit — 
I hold against my heart the form of Him who bore our 
griefs. O my God ! what a privUege ! " 

As Arthur said this, his eyes were full of the light of 
a dawning heaven in his soul. Fanny looked at him in 
awe and wonder. She had caught a ghmpse of something 
divine. The glories of great secrets shone out upon her. 
Transcendent motives of life revealed themselves dimly 
to her quickened moral vision. The subhme melody <^ 
another sphere breathed in the young ,man*s voice ; and 



J 
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she faintly apprehended the immortal harmonies into 
which the discords of time were swiftly resolving them- 
selves. In the strange excitement of the moment, she 
dropped upon her knees before Arthur and the child, 
buried her face in her hands, and sobbed convulsively. 
The gifted, the famous, the courted, the imperious Fanny 
Gilbert bowed humbly in the presence of a consecrated 
life, under the shadow of great thoughts that seemed to 
be let down from the heaven above her. 

Jamie's little misshapen arm waved wildly back 
and forth as he looked up into Arthur s face with an 
anxious, inquiring gaze; and his breath came harder 
under the strange excitement. Arthur could have 
wept like a child over the scene before him. His 
firm lips quivered, and there rose to them, from a soul 
profoundly moved, the words, " Father in heaven ! 
Our hearts, and the issues of our lives, are in Thy hands. 
Make us children whom Thou shalt delight in ; engage 
our hearts and our hands in Thy service, eradicate from 
us all our selfishness, and lead us into Thy perfect 
peace ! " 

The room was silent. The little boy's breath came 
easier for the moment, and then there rose from Fanny's 
lips a whispered " Amen ! " 

There was a sound of feet in the passage, and Fanny 
rose, and resumed her seat. Mrs Blague came in. She 
saw the marks of excitement and of tears upon the faces 
before her, and started back. The question — "What, 
nwther?" from Arthur, arrested her. Mrs Blague 
had a story of destitution to tell. There were two little 
boys down-stairs — children of a widow who had only 
managed to live through the long storm — and the little 
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boys had trudged through the snow three miles for 
help. 

*' Go," said Miss Gilbert. 

" Give them something to eat, and tell t£em to wait 
for me," said Arthur. Then he added, "It is almost 
time for Jamie to sleep, and then I can go." 

Fanny sat for a moment thinking. Then she rose, 

removed her hat and cloak, drew off her gloves, and, 

coining forward to Arthur, handed him a bank-note as 

.her portion of the afternoon's charity. "Little Jamie," 

said Fanny, " will sit with me while you are absent." 

Little Jamie seemed to understand it all, and looked 
up into her face with that old precious smile, which had 
repaid so many kindnesses rendered him by others, and 
which went straight to her heart with its freight of 
pleasure. Arthur saw the smile, and it pleased him, but 
he had at the moment a pleasure that rose above even 
that. He uttered no expostulation, and made no objec- 
tion. There was something in this prompt adoption of 
a painful task on the part of Miss Gilbert that thrilled him 
with a new and strange delight. 

Fanny took her seat, and Jamie, heavier than she had 
supposed, was laid in her arms. Arthur received Fanny's 
direction to call and inform her family that she should 
not be at home until evening, and then departed upon his 
long walk and his errand of mercy. 

Mrs Blague took a hint from Arthur, and retired from 
the room, leaving Fanny and the poor little patient 
to each other's society. The painful respiration of little 
Jamie made her heart bleed. The door was closed, 
and she was alone with the little one whom God for 
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'some great purpose had smitten — ^alone — how the thought 
thrilled her ! 

The little boy lay gasping upon her lap, looking 
wonderingly into her face, but was evidently happy. 
He had seen her pass the window, doubtless, many 
times, and thought of her as a grand woman to whom 
he was nothing. As he found himself in her arms — ^the 
subject of her kind and compassionate smiles and her 
tender care — ^there was a delighted expression upon his 
face whenever she looked at him. She did not know 
how far he understood her, but she told him long and 
beautiful stories that she had repeated many times to the 
happy little children in the far-off city home. Then she 
sang to him — low, dreamy tunes that soothed his poor brain 
and nerves, and at last he went to sleep upon her bosom. 

Fanny looked around the room, and thought of the 
weary, weary years that had been spent there by Arthur 
Blague, while she was away, courting the flatteries of the 
vulgar, mingling with the rich and the gay, or working 
impatiently to win the applause of the public ; and her 
life shrank into contemptible proportions. Working for 
herself, absorbed in the pursuit of a career which should 
give significance to her and to her life, she had run through 
life into nothingness ; while Arthur, with Ids heart turned 
from himself toward others, doing his first duty with 
patience and active purpose, stood fronting God and all 
God's universe, with a Ufe before him as rich as heaven, 
and as broad and long as eternity. 

Of the silent prayers breathed that afternoon, of the 
resolutions formed, and the projects conceived, her after- 
life betrayed the results. 
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It was dark before Arthur returned. Several times 
duriug the afternoon Mrs Blague went in and insisted 
upon relieving Fanny of her burden, but the proffered 
relief was refused. She longed to be tired. She was 
happy in her weariness. She desired, above everything, 
that there might, through the ministry of this invalid boy, 
come into her heart a meek spirit — a spirit of patient 
self-sacrifice. Not till Arthur entered the room, did she 
release the little form she had tended so gently during 
that long afternoon. Then she gave Jamie to his mother, 
resumed her hat and cloak, and, taking Arthur's arm at 
the door, walked home, talking of the happy afternoon 
she had spent, inquiring for the poor family whom Arthur 
had visited, and giving him no opportunity to utter a 
word. 

That night she was full of her new thoughts, and so 
was Arthur, though they were very different from hers. 

When Fanny entered her home, Fred had gone to bed, 
and the doctor and Aunt Catharine were sitting before 
the fire after their usual custom — ^Aunt Catharine knit- 
ting, and the doctor trying to read a newspaper. Fanny 
sat down with an exceedingly happy face, and related the 
story of her afternoon's experience — ^bringing tears to 
Aunt Catharine's eyes, and interesting her father very 
deeply. Neither had seen Jamie Blague for years. He 
was felt to be so painful a sight, that he had been per- 
sistently kept from visitors : and they felt that Arthur 
had had no idle motive in bringing Fanny into contact 
with iim. 

As she closed her story, the long, shrill whistle of the 
locomotive announced the incoming train, and the delayed 
mail. The train, owing to the storm, had been late for 
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several days. Dr Gilbert fretted with the thought that 
he' could not get his letters and papers until the next 
morning, and Fanny declared her readiness to go for them. 
This she accordingly did, and so quickly, that she re- 
turned with her cheeks glowing with the influence of the 
air and the exercise. She handed to her father the letters 
directed to him, and, retaining one for herself, sat down 
to read it. 

''Frank Sargent is coming here to spend the next 
Sabbath ! Good ! " exclaimed Fanny with a burst of 
delight. "What can bring him here at this time of 
year^" she continued. ''There are none of his lame 
ducks, that he talks so much about, here, I know, for 
bookshops are not abundant. What can bring him here V* 
and Fanny laid down her letter and said again, " What 
can bring him here ] " 

" Coming to see you," suggested Aunt Catharine. 

"Not he. He never goes anywhere* except on busi- 
ness, and is never from home on Sunday if he can help 
it. Something is in the wind." 

Then Fanny read the remainder of the letter, and a 
postscript written by Mary, and pondered and wondered 
until she went to bed. The doctor knew all about it, 
and chuckled over his secret comfortably after Fanny 
retired. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

In which abthub makes a gbeat many new fbiends. 

Saturday niglit brought the expected visitor, and the 
expected visitor brought with hini his accustomed fund 
of talk and high animal spirits, besides a couple of friends, 
whom he left at the hotel, and whom he did not speak of 
to Fanny. Fanny questioned him about his family, in- 
quired after Mr Kilgore, and finally spoke of " Rhododen- 
dron." It had been a great success, and continued to be. 
Then Fanny wanted to know what brought him to 
Crampton. He had come, he said, to pay to her her 
copyright on the books thus far sold, and to urge her to 
write another book. Anything she would write now, the 
public would read. A wild sweep of the old ambition 
passed through her soul, but it died as the new motives 
which had found foot-hold there asserted themselves. 
No — she should write no more books — ^at least, not now, 
nor soon. Frank Sargent affected great disappointment ; 
he was " sorry to lose his journey," and so on, through a 
large amount of innocent dissembling. 

" By the way," said the doctor, with an air of affected 
chagrin and disappointment, '^ I understand that Arthur 
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Blague is to preach to-morrow. Sorry you can^t hear our 
regular minister." 

"What a pity !" exclaimed Mr Sargent. 

Fanny bit her lip. " I think you will have no reason 
to regret the change/' said she. 

"Is he anything worth 1*' inquired Frank Sargent. 

"If you wish to know my opinion of him," replied 
Fanny, " it is that he is worth more than all the Wiltons 
in the world. I certainly know no man whom I consider 
his equal in natural gifts, in natural eloquence, or " — and 
Fanny's lips hesitated to pronounce judgment on a sub- 
ject not long used to them — " in Christian piety." 

" That is your candid opinion, is it )" said Mr Sargent, 
with a shrewd twinkle of the eye. 

"That is my candid opinion. What do you look at 
me in that way for 1 " 

"Nothing;" and then Frank Sargent looked in the 
doctor's face, and they both indulged in a hearty laugh, 
which left Fanny very deeply puzzled. 

Then Mr Sargent went on plying Fauny with questions 
with relation to the young minister ; drawing her out in 
regard to his social qualities ; exciting her into defending 
him from some disparaging remark, and keeping her en- 
gaged in talking about him. At last she went into his 
history, and closed with the narrative of her experience 
in the study. Then he inquired about Jamie, and asked 
whether it was thought that he could live long, and mani- 
fested such a marked interest in the young man and his 
affairs, that Fanny became still more puzzled over the 
matter. He explained himself by remarking that he 
had heard Mary talk so much about Arthur that he felt 
quite interested in him. In fact, he was glad, on the 
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whole, he was going to preach on the morrow. Mary 
would be glad to hear from Arthur, and to learn what 
kind of a figure he made in the pulpit Then Mr Sargent 
and the doctor looked one another in the face again, and 
laughed as before. 

Fanny was much inclined to be offended. ^ Excellent 
joke ! — ^isn't it, now ? " said she. 

As Mr Sargent had pushed matters far enough, he 
changed the subject, and spent the remainder of the even- 
ing in a rattling conversation on a great variety of topics, 
and at last went to bed. 

After breakfast and family devotions the next morning, 
Mr Sargent announced his determination to go over to 
the hotel, and see if there were not somebody there 
whom he knew, promising to return in season to ac- 
company Fanny to churcL He found at the hotel a 
brace of friends — saints of his own pattern — one of them 
a flashy gentleman, with a moustache on his lip, and a 
cigar under it, and the other an overworked, lean, wiry, 
little man of thirty-five, prefaced by a violent diamond 
breastpin. 

''Made any discoveries]" inquired Mr Frank Sar- 
gent 

'' Yes, we *ve been pumping some — all right as fielr as 
it goes — very popular — must draw, according to all ac- 
counts," replied the little man with the breastpin. 

'' Messenger breed," responded the moustache and dgar 
— '' strong, rangy, large, good bottom, handsome, speed 
enough for aH practical purposes, and kind. Found out 
anything, Sargent ? " 

" Well," said Mr Sargent, "I have had a talk with the 
smartest^woman in Hampshire — with the writer of ' Bho- 
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dodendron/ I would give a hundred pounds to have you 
hear, as she told it to me, the story of this man's life/' 
Then Frank Sargent went on in his most eloquent style 
to repeat the story, and it certainly lost very little in 
passing through his lips. 

Let no profane person suppose that these men — talk- 
ing so lightly, so jocularly in fact, about the young 
minister — were men who held his office in low esteem, 
or regarded his work with indifTerence. They were 
business men — Christian business men — whose efficiency 
and practical devotion in pushing on all Christian enter- 
prises in their city home, had secured for them the ap- 
pointment to the mission in which we find them engaged. 
They were workers and givers, with busy hands and 
tongues, and open purses. Believed from the cares of 
business for the time, and thrown together under such 
pleasant circumstances away from home, their hearts 
were light, indeed, but they were prepared to attend the 
ministrations of the day with tractable hearts, and to 
judge of them with minds rendered keen and catholic by 
large intercourse with the world and a practical know- 
ledge of its wants. A saint in a moustache had never 
been seen in Crampton, and lively religious people, in 
smart overcoats and good boots, were by no means com- 
mon, so that the errand of this trio was not likely to be 
suspected by the multitude. 

'^ Is he engaged ? " inquired Moustache, intent on keep- 
ing up his equine figure. (Moustache drove a very fine 
horse at home, and loved him.) 

" Well — doubtful," replied Mr Frank Sargent. 

'< Ought to be. Girls will all be after him. Besides 
it will take a double team to do our work." 
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"Never mind that," responded the breastpin, very 
decidedly. '^ All decent men get married, of course ; and 
any man who is good enough to be a minister will attend 
to all his Christian duties in time." (Breastpin married 
young, and was the father of six children.) 

" The old man had got it all fixed, had he ? " inquired 
Moustache. 

" Everything arranged," replied Mr Sargent, " and no- 
body suspects anything. If we don't like him, all we 've 
got to do is to go back and take a new journey ; and 
nobody here will be the wiser for our visit. If we do 
like him, why, then we 'U try to make him like us— 
that 's all." 

After an hour spent with his associates, the first morn- 
ing bells rang out from the church belfries, and Frank 
Sargent walked back to the house of Dr Gilbert, to fulfil 
his pledge to Fanny. When Arthur Blague mounted the 
pulpit that morning, there were three strangers in the 
ehurch, who not only measured his form and gait, but 
who noticed the manner in which his hair was parted, 
examined his necktie, and scanned his linen. These 
strangers did not sit together, but were distributed in 
different parts of the church— one at the extreme rear, 
for the better measurement of the power of his voice* 

Arthur rose, and invoked the divine blessing in calm 
words that seemed to come from the depths of his soul^ 
as if — conscious of his weakness and his dependence at 
all times — he could absolutely do nothing then and there 
without aid. When he pronounced his "Amen" over 
the hushed assembly. Moustache looked at Breastpin and 
gave a slow wink, and Breastpin responded with a little 
nod. Arthur had made an impression. As for Frank 
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Sargent, he forgot all about his mission and his city asso- 
ciates, in his interest in the services of the morning ; and 
Fanny, who sat by his side, was no less interested than 
he. The sermon was well calculated to make critics for- 
get to criticise, because it was written to accomplish a 
purpose infinitely higher than the satisfaction of a critical 
judgment. It was a revelation of the great motives of 
a great life ; and the audience was moved by it as a forest 
bows to the breath of a mighty wind. They felt its 
power, forgetting for the moment over what sea it came 
— on what cloud it rode — ^and conscious only that it was 
from heaven. 

After the morning exercises were finished, the friends 
quietly took their way to the hotel without speaking to 
each other, and met in their common parlour. Moustache 
was' in a state of profound excitement, which he undei- 
took to modify in some degree by lighting a cigar. " I 
told you he was Messenger," said he — ** Gospel Messen- 
ger, and no mistake." 

" Well, on the whole, what do you think of him ? " said 
Mr Sargent, through whose influence his friends on the 
" Committee of Supply " had visited Crampton. 

" What *s the use of asking 1 " said Breastpin. " What 
prayers ! Now that man prays for what he wants, and 
not for what he thinks he ought to want. What is a 
prayer good for that scatters all over Bobiu Hood's bam?" 

"Well, now — that's so!" responded Moustache. 
"There are some prayers that seem to me like a man 
out with a lantern in the night, trying to find an 'Amen,' 
and looking into all the dark comers, and poking over 
the stones, and going up hills, and diving into valleys, 
and climbing up trees, and mmmaging things miscel- 
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laneonsly, till he finds it, if it takes him a week. You 
can't follow such a prayer as that. You always go to 
looking after the * Amen' yourself, and find it first." 

" And then," said Breastpin, " those prayers that seem 
to be chapters out of the Cyclopaedia of Useful Informa- 
tion.". 

" For the benefit of the Deity," suggested Mr Frank 
Sargent. 

" Now there is nothing of the kind in this fellow," re- 
sumed Moustache. " Straightforward talk — ^lifted right 
up from the lower shelf. I looked at him, and cried all 
the time. He's a — he's a magnificent man, and we 
might just as well make out a programme of exercises 
for his ordination. Sargent, draw up a call. What's 
the use of being lazy V 

Mr Sargent and Breastpin laughed. " First catch your 
hare," said the former. 

" Previously having your cooking utensils ready," re- 
sponded Moustache. 

" There 's time enough for all these things," said Frank 
Sargent ; and, taking up his hat, he left his companions 
in a very happy frame of mind, and walked over to dine 
with Dr Gilbert 

The afternoon services passed off like those of the 
morning, confirming the good impression already pro- 
duced, and convincing the " Committee of Supply" that 
if they could supply such material as they had discovered 
to their congregation at home, it would be the best thing 
in their power to do. In the evening Frank Sargent 
asked liberty of Dr Gilbert and Fanny to invite his 
friends over ; and they came, passing the evening in the 
discussion of the sermons and the young man who had 
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preached them. Fanny had already begun to suspect the 
nature of their errand, and lent her tongue gladly in 
(favour of her friend. 

Before they retired, it was arranged that the whole 
party should dine with Dr Gilbert the next day, and 
that Arthur should be invited to meet them, so that 
they could. have an opportunity of judging of his social 
qualities. 

At the appointed hour, on Monday, Arthur Blague 
walked into Dr Gilbert's parlour, and was presented to 
the friends. Mr Frank Sargent had already called upon 
him as an old acquaintance. Fanny, conscious of her 
power to engage the conversational faculties of her 
friend, quietly took the business into her own hands, 
while the strangers, with a modesty quite unusual with 
them, became listeners, so far as possible. Ah, Fanny ! 
She did not dream that those keen, quiet, critical eyes 
were examining her qualifications for a minister's wife 
aU the time. It did not enter her thought at all that 
above that dark moustache was an eye that was mea- 
suring her power to ** match'' that of Arthur. It was a 
very pretty exhibition, and abundantly satisfactory. A 
heartier, happier meeting of friends had never gathered 
about Dr Gilbert's board. 

Dessert came on, and then Dr Gilbert, according to 
previous arrangement, said, *' Arthur, these gentlemen 
came from London to hear you preach yesterday, with 
a view to giving you a call to a new church which they 
have been instrumental in gathering in their city. We 
have fairly entrapped you, and now I shall let them 
speak for themselves." 
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Arthur smiled. No shadow of surprise passed over his 
features. He was as cool and collected as possible. 

"You receive the news as if it were an eveiy-day 
afifair," said Miss Gilbert. 

" It is not news," Arthur replied. 

" Who told you r' 

'* My good friend Tom Lampson the guard/' said 
Arthur, laughing, " who said that he could tell a pack 
of minister-hunters as readily as he could a bridal 
party." 

There was a general laugh at the expense of the 
" pack," the " pack " itself joining very heartily in it. 

"Well," said Mr Sargent, "as we understand one 
another, we may as well proceed to business." Then he 
revealed the nature of the enterprise in which he pro-' 
posed to engage Arthur Blague. He and his companions 
had been members of an old, overgrown, lazy church, 
full of inert material, and so crowded with men and 
money that it could not stir. In fact, it had become a 
very slow institution — one in which they could not feel 
at home at all. They wanted more work, and had, ac- 
cordingly, swarmed, with a large number of the younger 
portion of the church and congregation, and, drawing in 
a goodly company of others, belonging to different so- 
cieties, Jiad built a new church edifice, organised, and 
got ready for operations. They had all given profusely, 
and proposed to give to any desirable extent for the suc^ 
cess of the enterprise. All they wanted was a minister. 
There were plenty of ministers in the market, but they 
were all slow. Mr Sargent, for himself, and on behalf 
of his associates, wished to express his entire satisfac- 
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tion witli the. yoang man who preached for them the 
previous day, and to institute some practicable mea- 
sures for getting him to London. 

Thus the business was opened for discussion. There 
was no more levity among the members of the deeply- 
interested group. The "Committee of Supply" had 
made its decision, and they were ready to talk in ear- 
nest. They did talk in earnest. Arthur presented the 
difficulties in the way of his leaving Crampton for the 
present, and they set themselves vigorously to woik to 
bear them down. At last he felt himself compelled to 
compromise with them. He would accept no call from 
them ; but if, in the course of the winter, he could leave 
his brother long enough, he would preach for them a few 
Sabbaths ; and then, if they did not change their mind, 
and the congregation seconded them, he would agree to 
consider a call. 

Miss Gilbert was ready in a moment. " You can go 
any time when you will, and I will assist your mother in 
taking care of Jamie,'' said she. 

There was no escaping such importunities without a 
definite promise of some kind, and it was finally given. 
Fanny having agreed to share with Mrs Blague the care 
of the invalid boy, Arthur promised to be with them on 
the following Sabbath, and to spend a few weeks in the 
city, meeting the people, examining for himself the condi- 
tion of their enterprise, and leaving all permanent arrange- 
ments for the future to the indications of Providence. 

It lacked but a quarter of an hour of the time for the 
departure of the afternoon train. No sooner was the 
decision declared than the committee-men, having accom-. 
plished their business, made their hasty adieus. Frank 

Y 
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Sargent ran up-stairs, packed his bag, came down, kissed 
Fanny and Aunt Catharine, said '' God bless you " to the 
doctor, and ran for the station. Moustache and Breast- 
pin flew to the hotel, paid their bills, seized their carpet- 
bags and shawls, ran to the depot, swung themselves 
upon the last platform as the train moved off, greeted 
Frank Sargent with a cordial " hullo ! " as they took 
the seats he had reserved for them, and all commenced 
their homeward journey in high spirits. They talked 
all the way home. Moustache leaving the carriage several 
times, and coming back from certain interesting con- 
ferences with the baggage-master, smelling of smoke ; 
and the next morning all were immersed in business, as 
if nothing unusual had occurred. 

They left their acquaintances in Crampton — especially 
Arthur Blague — ^with sufficient food for reflection. To 
tell the truth, his heart leaped within him as he caught a 
glimpse of the work thus opened to him. To take his 
stand in the metropolis of the country, among the best 
minds of the age, where mental food and stimulus 
abounded, seemed to him a great privilege. But little 
Jamie ! What could he do, if tied to him there ? 

Arthur had seen enough of men to know himself. He 
had no misgivings touching his power to sustain himself 
among the competitions of city life. The only considera- 
tions that drew him back from entering the door thus 
invitingly thrown open to him related to his brother and 
his mother. He could do what he had agreed to do, at 
least, and God would take care of the rest. 

Toward the last of the week, Arthur, having made his 
arrangements, left Crampton for the metropolis. He 
tried to explain to Jamie that he should be gone for a 
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long, long time; and Jamie either understood his lan- 
gaage, or correctly interpreted his affectionate parting. 
The little fellow seemed to be sadly impressed, but tried 
to smile upon Fanny as she took him in her arms. He 
watched his brother from the window as he walked to the 
station-house ; and when he disappeared, went into a par- 
oxysm of difficult breathing that quite frightened Fanny. 

It would be weary work to tell of the weary work of 
the following month in the house of Mrs Blague. As 
the days came and went, and Arthur did not return, the 
invalid boy seemed to sink into sick and hopeless dis- 
couragement. The voice of a man in the hall below — 
the sudden opening of a door — would excite his expec- 
tations for a moment, and then he would shut his eyes to 
hide his emotions. When the train came in, day after 
day, and he saw the passengers passing through the street, 
his straining, eager eyes would watch until all passed 
out of sight j and then they would close again, and the 
breath that had been half-suspended would come with 
redoubled difficulty. 

To Fanny these weeks were weeks of triaL A single 
afternoon spent with the boy when she first saw him had 
tired her ; but when, day after day, she subjected herself 
to his service, the task often seemed unendurable. Yet 
she felt' that the discipline was necessary to her. She 
desired, above all things, to seat herself within the secret 
of Arthur Blague's life and strength. She longed to for- 
get herself in devotion to others, until benevolence should 
become the supreme expression of her life. As the days 
went by, she felt her task growing easier. She was with 
the invalid during the day, but at night she relinquished 
him to his mother, and she could not deny to hersdf the 
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fact that, every evening, as she walked homeward, she 
had won peace and satisfaction &om the toil of the day. 
She felt, too, springing up in her heart a love for the 
afflicted boy which she had never expected to feel, and 
learned how, out of compassion, and pity, and ministry, 
love for the forbidding is bom. 

At last a letter was received from Arthur by Mrs 
Blague, fixing the day for his return. They did not try 
to explain the matter to Jamie until the welcome morn- 
ing, and then they told him that Arthur would be at 
home before night. The news wrought a great change in 
him. He was excited, and exceedingly happy. Smiles 
played upon his face all day, and his mother testified 
that he was more comfortable than he had been for years. 
His eyes were very bright, and when the long whistle of 
the incoming train reached his ear, he became almost 
hysterical with joy. As the passengers left the train, he 
caught a distant view of Arthur's form, and the little 
misshapen arm swung wildly to and fro with his intense 
excitement. He watched him as he approached, his little 
chest labouring heavily for breath ; and when he heard 
his steps in the hall, he sank back upon Fanny's arm to 
wait the coming of the form and face for which he had 
pined so long. Arthur entered the room, threw himself 
upon his knees by the side of the boy, took him in his 
arms, and pressed his face to his. There he held him 
for a moment, tmd then suddenly put him away. The 
cords of life — so long tense — had snapped. A heavenly 
smile was on the face of the chUd, but the labouring 
muscles were still. Jamie had died of joy. Happy 
death ! Thrice happy in that his mission to the earth 
was fulfilled ! 
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A hundred pairs of lungs in Crampton breathed easier 
because his lungs had ceased to labour. A hundred 
hearts beat more freely and happily because his had 
stopped. Those "who loved Arthur were glad little Jamie 
was dead, not because they were hard-hearted, but be- 
cause they were tender-hearted. 

But to Arthur the extinction of this painful little Hfe 
was like the going down of the sun. It left him in dark- 
ness. In the first hour of his grief, he held him in his 
arms, kissing his lifeless lips, and breathing out upon him 
the wealth of his affection in endearing names and tender 
expressions. Mrs Blague was helpless under this new 
calamity — the more so from the fact that Arthur was 
unmanned. Fanny regarded the scene with mingled awe 
and grief. She recognised at once the hand of Provi- 
dence in the event. The boy had done his work for 
Arthur and for her ; and when it was finished, God had 
taken him. 

Finding herself the only one able to perform the neces- 
sary offices relating to the child, she prepared his couch, 
and then, kneeling before Arthur, she gently disengaged 
the little body from his hands, and bore it to the pillow 
on which it had breathed out so many nights of pain. 
There she smoothed his hair, and composed his limbs, and 
left him with the same sweet smile upon his features 
that lighted his passage into the land of rest. Betuming 
to her home, she bore the sad news of the event to Aunt 
Catharine and the other members of the family. In a 
few minutes afterwards, the facts had found their way 
into the village, and willing hands came in abundance to 
assist the family in their sad emergency. 

When Fanny returned to the room of death, she found 
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Arthur kneeling at his brother's bedside, gazing into the 
sweet, dead face. He rose to his feet as she approached, 
and said, " Let us go down." 

The will that had submitted so long and so many 
times to the Will supreme, had bowed, and he was calm. 
The first shock past, there was to be no repining. He 
had gone down into the deep waters of grief, with the 
little foundered bark, but had risen and laid hold upon 
the life-boat. The sea still tossed beneath him ; and 
rent and broken affections were strewn upon its surface, 
but heaven was blue above him, and full of stars. 

The next day a little coffin was brought into the 
house, and the day following that, there was a funeral. 
The house was filled in every part, and though the air 
was biting, and the snow was drifting outride, the yard 
was crowded with people. After a prayer was made and 
a hymn sung, Arthur himself read from Paul's letter to 
the Corinthians those wonderful revelations touching the 
resurrection of the body which have been repeated in the 
ears of so many Christian mourners. It was with a voice 
full of emotion that he pronounced the words : ** It is 
sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption ; it is 
sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory ; it is sown in 
weakness, it is raised in power." 

The little boy was borne out to the graveyard, to take 
his place by the side of his father, .and the little brothers 
and sisters, who had long been dust. The sand was 
shovelled back, and as the silent multitude moved away, 
and separated, the snow came down, and covered all the 
spot with its mantle of white. 



CHAPTEB XXIL 

DESCEIBING AN EVENT OF THE GREATEST INTEREST TO 
ARTHUR BLAGUE AND FANNY GILBERT. 

The winter had broken up, and still Arthur lingered in 
Crampton, unable to speak the word that should cut him 
off from his old home, and transfer him to his new sphere 
of labour. Again came the still, bright days when nature, 
like an infant just awakened from a long, oblivious sleep, 
lay with open eyes, looking silently upward, and waiting 
the breezy footsteps and the sweet kisses of the motherly 
spring. Again Fanny Gilbert sat at her window, as on 
that spring day many years before, when "Tristram 
Trevanion " was in manuscript, and Mary Hammett was 
teaching the little children in the school-house across the 
common. She thought of the changes that had passed 
over her since then — not only over her, but over all who 
were dear to her. She recalled the feelings she had in- 
dulged in with relation to Arthur — feelings which she 
used to express to Mary. She had once, in her girlish 
pride and ignorance, despised the boy who could so 
easily subject himself to the lives of others. She had 
thought him girlish ; but now she oompreheuded the fact 
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that it Kad been through womanly offices that he had won 
the grandest characteristics of his manhood ; while she, 
having run through her life of ambition, achieved her 
aims, and had her career, had come back to learn of 
Arthur Blague how to be a woman, and how to be 
happy. 

While she was thinking of this the door-bell rung, and 
Arthur Blague was shown into the parlour. Fanny was 
alone. After the usual greetings were got through, she 
inquired of Arthur when it was his intention to leave. 

" I never told you I should go at all," replied Arthur. 

" I know — but you will go." 

" I suppose I shall ; but it is harder than I ever dreamed 
it would be, to leave Crampton." 

" I hope you will go ; I think you ought to go. They 
want you so very much," said Miss Gilbert, in explanation 
of her decided opinion upon the subject. " Mary Sar- 
gent," she continued, " has written to me an account of 
all your successes there, and the strong desire of the 
church for your return." 

" They are easily pleased," said Arthur, vacantly. 

" Then I am sure you ought to be." 

" Since my friends here are so willing to have me leave 
them," said Arthur. 

Miss Gilbert blushed, bit her lip, and dropped her eyes 
before Arthur's questioning gaze. " Your friends here," 
said she, '^ desire to see yon in the place to which yon 
belong, engaged in doing the work which you are so well 
calculated and prepared to perform." 

" Then you really wish to have me leave Crampton 1" 

** Mr Blague," said Fanny earnestly, '' you cannot mis- 
understand me, when I tell you most sincerely that I do. 
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Your work is not here ; and though you will take from 
my life that which I can poorly afford to spare, you will 
deprive thousands, by remaining, of that which will be of 
inestimable value to them." 

Arthur's eyes grew luminous. ''It is hard," said he, 
" to cut loose for ever from this old retreat, and cast my 
life among strangers." 

'^ They will soon cease to be strangers, and labouring 
for them, you will quickly learn to love them. Then 
think what a life lies before you ! — great, it seems to me 
— ^great beyond comparison. Think of twenty-five years 
of labour in such a crowded metropolis. Think of bring- 
ing your mind into contact with a hundred thousand 
minds in those twenty-five years, with the privilege of 
urging upon them the motives of your own life — of 
inculcating purity, and truth, and goodness — of pro- 
nouncing the name of Qod over the brows of multitudes 
of little children — of joining a whole generation of young 
men and women in marriage — of ministering consolation 
to the dying — of speaking words of comfort to a world of 
mourners— of quickening the intellects of masses of men 
— of emptying your own life, to the last drop, into the 
life of the world, flavouring your age and race, and en- 
riching the blood of immortality itself. Think how, day 
after day, men in doubt and darkness, and women in 
fear, will come to you for guidance and for strength — 
how, Sunday after Sunday, they will throng to hear your 
voice, and go away the better for hearing it— how thou- 
sands of hearts will cling to yours by a myriad twining 
sympathies, rejoicing in your presence, and aching in your 
absence, and praying for you alwaya." 

Arthur's lip quivered, and he could hardly control his 
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emotions as tlie eloquent woman miveiled her estimate of 
his office and its priTilegea He knew that she did not 
see the other side of the picture, yet he knew that she 
saw one side of it correctly. But it was the revelation 
of her heart and mind which interested him the most 
deeply, for all that she had said had passed through his 
thoughts before. He had come to the conclusion that, 
personally, she was not altogether indi£Eerent to him ; and 
when, in fervent and well-chosen words, she magnified 
his office, and betrayed her sympathy with the great aims 
of his life, he was thrilled with a new joy. 

'^ Since you think this life so great and so desirable," 
said he, drawing his chair nearer to her, '' how would you 
like to share it I" 

" What, sir ?" Miss Gilbert trembled and grew pale. 

" How would you like to share it 1" 

Fanny could not, or would not understand, but sat in 
dumb wonder, looking into the earnest face before her. 
Her eloquence was all gone ; her lips were sealed. 

Arthur pitied her confusion, and reproached himself 
for his awkwardness and his stupid abruptness. He 
drew his chair still nearer to her, and took her unresisting 
hand. ''Miss Gilbert,*' said he, ''there is but one tie 
that binds me to this place. As you say, my life and 
my work are not here. I believe this, yet my heart is 
here. It has been here — ^been bound here — more than 
I was aware — more than I was willing to acknowledge to 
myself — since I first met you on your return home. 
This confession must be made, and it may as well be 
made now as ever, if you will hear it. I offer you not 
only a share in the work of my life, which you estimate 
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80 highly^ but I offer you my heart and my hand. Will 
you become my companion ? Will you be my wife ? " 

Arthur said this strongly and impetuously, pressing 
her hand with unconscious ardour, and looking in her 
face as if he would read every thought and emotion that 
struggled upward for expression. The strong woman was 
weak. The blue eyes were suffused. She bowed before 
the will that looked through the eyes of the young minis- 
ter, and the strength of the passion that breathed in his 
voice. There was a long minute of silence, in which they 
could hear the beat, and feel the jar, of one another's 
hearts. At last, she looked up tremblingly, with an ex- 
pression of undissembled pain, and, saying, ''I am so 
unworthy — so unworthy," burst into tears. 

" So am i;' 

Both rose by a common impulse to their feet. There 
was no secret beyond. They were lovers, Fanny Gil- 
bert, the ambitious Fanny Gilbert, the brilliant authoress, 
the courted and admired woman, now gentle, yielding, 
humble, grateful, and glad, was pressed to the strong 
man's heart. In that precious embrace, thrilled \vith 
satisfaction through all her gentler nature, she found 
herself at home. Henceforth there was nothing in fame 
for her. The little world around her, thronged with its 
pigmy miDions, could not charm her out from that great 
world of the affections into which she had entered, and in 
which she reigned alone. A great man wholly hers! 
What had the world for her more than this ? What had 
the world for any woman more than this f Like a ship 
long tossing on the ocean, driven hither and thither by 
fitful winds, now creeping among sunken rocks, and how 
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careering proudly over the obedient waves, yet always 
restless, she furled her life's broad sails in this still haren, 
dropped anchor, and was at rest. 

In the brief hour that followed this denouement, these 
richly endowed natures and accordant hearts, that had 
been tending toward each other through such dissimilar 
and widely separated paths for many years, became one 
— one in affection, sympathy, purpose, and destiny. Arm 
in arm they stood, wrapped in present joy, and calmly 
fronting the life of labour and self-denial that lay before 
them. 

At length, by some accident that not unfrequently 
occurs in interviews of this character. Miss Gilbert's 
head leaned against the young minister's breast It was 
a very pretty sight indeed, particularly if the observer 
definitely understood the relations of the parties. Aunt 
Catharine did not ; and when, without bemg aware of 
Arthur's presence in the house, she came silently down 
stairs, and suddenly into the room, her eyes took in this 
very remarkable and unusual vision, she stood the imper- 
sonation of bewildered wonder. 

" What — under — the — sun — moon — and — ^stars 1 " ex- 
claimed Aunt Catharine, at length. 

The lovers were both embarrassed, but Arthur first 
achieved self-control. Fanny blushed to the tips of her 
ears, while Arthur took her hand, and led her directly 
before the astonished intruder. Looking Aunt Catharine 
pleasantly in the &ce, he said, "Have you any objec- 
tion 1 " 

■ 

" Now you don't mean — ^" 

•' I do." 

" That you have been — ^** 
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« Yea." 

" And gone — *• 

« Certainly." 

" And done that ? " 

" Just as trae as you live." 

Aunt Catharine threw herself into a rocking-chair, and 
rocked herself, and cried like a child. The lovers were 
somewhat puzzled by this demonstration, but they sat 
down near her, and the good old spinster soon found her 
tongue, and explained herself. 

" I didn't believe — I never believed — that those prayers 
of your mother, Fanny, would be forgotten. I Ve always 
felt as if the Lord was looking after you, because I 
couldn't think he 'd forget such a prayer as your mother 
offered with her very last breath. I 've been praying for 
just exactly this thing for six weeks ; but I didn't ex- 
pect the Lord would answer me — I didn t ; " and then 
Aunt Catharine buried her face in her handkerchief, and 
cried again. 

" Then you 've no objection 1 " said Arthur. 

" Objection ! Goodness ! If the Lord hasn't any 
objection on yom* account, I*m sure I haven't any on 
Fanny's." 

Then, by a sudden revulsion in her feelings, she began 
to laugh half -hysterically, and then they all laughed to- 
gether. 

" Now," said Aunt Catharine, " you have got to go in- 
to the surgery, and see the doctor, and I am going with 
you." 

Arthur hesitated and remonstrated. This was no joke ; 
and it seemed a rude way of approaching so delicate a 
subject. 
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But Aunt Catharine was excited, and could not under- 
stand how a great, joyful fact, such as this was to her, could 
call for delicate treatment — ^in that house, at least. So she 
put Fanny's arm in that of Arthur, took the other herself, 
and, listening to no remonstrances, led them into the sur- 
gery and into the presence of Dr Gilbert. 

'^Here is a young man," said Aunt Catharine mercilessly, 
*^ who has been abusing his privileges in this house, and 
taking things that don't belong to Imn." 

The doctor looked up from his newspaper, through his 
spectacles, with a questioning gaze, evidently conscious 
that something unusual was going on, but entirely at a 
loss as to its nature. He rose from his chair, took 
Arthur's hand, inquired for his health, and invited him 
to be seated. Arthur declined the seat, held to the doctoi^s 
hand, and said : 

" I am hardly responsible, Dr Gilbert, for appearing 
here on my present errand, with this apparent levity." 

" Hem ! " from Aunt Catharine. 

Arthur turned upon his tormentor an appealing look, 
but she was laughing behind her hand. 

'J Oh I never mind her nonsense," said the doctor ; 
" but what is your errand 1 " 

** Did I ever ask many favours of you, doctor ? " 

" Never half enough : glad if I can do anything for 
you. Tell me what it is, and you shall have it, even to 
the half of my kingdom." 

" I want just half of your kingdom," replied Arthur ; 
and, taking Fanny's hand, he led her forward, and said : 
" I want, I need, I love your daughter. Will you give 
her to me 1 " 
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"What does she say about it? Can't you speak, 
girir' 

" I think," said Arthur, smiling, " that if you have 
nothing to say against the transfer, she and I can arrange 
the rest/* 

The doctor took off his glasses and wiped them, and 
looked benignantly upon the pair before him. Then he 
turned, and walked away from them, and cleared his 
throat, and blew his nose. Then he came back, and his 
face became red, and his throat grew worse and worse. 
At last he made an impatient gesture, and blurted out, 
" Oh ! Cjod bless you ! Qod bless you I Go along ! " 
and then turned and looked into the fire. Fanny, who 
had not uttered a word, went to his side, kissed him, 
and the group turned, and left him to master his new 
difficulty of the throat as he best might. 

The next day the engagement was announced, and 
such a lively day of talk Crampton had never enjoyed 
before. There were many, of coarse, to find fault with 
the match, but, as the parties most interested were satis- 
fied, that did not matter. The next day, too, Arthur 
wrote a letter to the " Committee of Supply," accepting 
the invitation to the pastorate of the new church. In a 
private note to Mr Frank Sargent, Arthur informed him 
of his engagement to Miss Gilbert, at which there was 
great joy in the house of the Sargents, and among a 
multitude of Fanny^s old acquaintances, who had become 
aware of the change in her character and purposes. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

WHICH CHANGES THE KELATIONS OF SOME OF OUB CHAB- 
ACTEBS, BELATES THE CHANGES OF OTHEBS, AND 
CLOSES THE BOOK. 

Life with our Crampton friends did not linger : why 
should its story be prolonged 1 

Arthur felt and acted as if the power of another soul 
had been added to his own. He was in no mood for 
love*s dalliance and dissipation. The sense of loneliness 
which once oppressed him, as he tried to front the life 
to which he had been called, was gone, and, with the 
companionship which had been pledged to him, he felt 
prepared for any labour and all sacrifice. The past was 
a long dream of toil and trial into which his memory 
flowed with ineffable tenderness; the future, a bright 
reality of love, beneficence, and fruition. He longed to 
immerse himself in the life that was already dashing at 
his feet, as a strong swimmer, standing upon the ocean's 
beach, longs to plunge into the waves, and drown the 
restless fever of his powers. The long subordination of 
his being past, every faculty of his soul sprang into posi- 
tive life and demonstration. 
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Toward her new life, Fanny proceeded tremblingly. 
Her self-confidence relinquished, she turned to him to 
whom she had pledged herself, for guidance and encour- 
agement. It was a strange thing to her, that in her feel- 
ing of dependence there was no sense of humiliation — 
no loss of self-respect — ^that in this feeling she found a 
degree of joy, and rest, and strength, to which she had 
hitherto been a stranger. She learned that the power of 
Arthur Blague was a good power through the womanly 
subordination of his early life, and that the noblest func- 
tion of her life was to sit in the place of that early dis- 
cipline, and inform and inspire the demonstrations of his 
manhood by her own ministry of womanly love and ten- 
derness. When her life had become fully blended into 
unity with his, she learned that a woman's truest career 
is lived in love's serene retirement — ^lived in feeding the 
native forces of her other self — ^lived in the career of her 
husband. 

But we are getting along faster than our lovers. Arthur's 
engagement to Fanny, and the changes which it involved, 
were not without very important relations to their respec- 
tive families. The question as to what should become of 
Arthur's mother, though it troubled her not a little, did 
not amount to a question with Arthur. The man was not 
less dutiful than the boy. He determined that, wher- 
ever he might go, his mother should accompany him ; and, 
as it was hard for her to think of parting with the house 
in which she had lived so many years, Dr Gilbert gener- 
ously provided for its retention in her possession. It 
would be a good summer house, he said, for them all to 
occupy during the annual vacations. 

So, unobtrusively, and with a crushing sense of her 

z 
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uselessness in the world, Mrs Blague accustomed herself 
to the thought of removing to a large city. Her life was 
hid in Arthur. All her pride, all her love, and all her 
earthly hope were in him. 

Dr Gilbert, though cordially approving Fanny's match, 
was quite overcome with the thought of losing her. The 
failure of his son, on account of continued ill health, 
to fulfil his early promise, and the change that had been 
wrought in his daughter, had effected a revolution in his 
feelings. In truth, now that Arthur had been brought 
into such peculiar relations to him, he began to dwell 
upon his prospects in the same way that he formerly did 
upon those of Fred. It was but a few days before he 
was ready to talk of his prospective son-in-law with all 
the ardour of an old and an overfond father. 

Poor Fred ! All this affected him deeply. Best had 
done much for him, and he felt his strength slowly mend- 
ing ; but the removal of his sister was like the loss of a 
right eye to him. When he saw that he was to be left 
alone, stranded upon a barren home ; when he saw how 
his father's interest in him was abated — ^how that interest 
had been transferred to others — he was very sad. 

But this did not last. He saw how soon the jcare of 
his father's affairs must come into his hands, or pass into 
those of strangers, and the consideration awoke him to new 
life. Eenouncing for ever his studies and all ambition for 
distinction, he set himself about business — taking Fanny's 
place in -doing his father's correspondence, and mingling 
in out-of-door life as he became strong enough for it. 

The gossips of Crampton, though busy with their in- 
quiries, could find out nothing relating to the approaching 
wedding. Fanny herself was puzzled about it quite as 
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much as they, and was helped to a decision at last by a 
suggestion from Mary Sargent. 

About this time Mr Lampson, the guard, called to see 
Arthur Blague upon business. The superintendent of 
the road had been invited to a more desirable post, and 
the guard wanted the vacant place, and considered him- 
self competent to fill it. He was sure Arthur could get 
the appointment for him, and Arthur promised to do hiB 
best. Through Arthur's influence, or by means of his 
own excellent reputation, ''guard" was, a few days after- 
ward, transformed into *' the obliging and efficient super- 
intendent." 

When Thomas Lampson, Esq., called upon Arthur to 
inform him of his good fortune, it occurred to the latter, 
that, as his friend's salary had been materially increased, 
it was possible that his wants had been enlarged in a 
corresponding degree. So he proposed that when he 
should remove from Crampton, the new superintendent 
should take his wife over to the vacated house, and set 
up housekeeping — ^using the family furniture, and taking 
care of it, with a view to ultimately purchasing the 
whole. The proposition pleased Mr Lampson exceedingly. 
To become master of Arthur Blague's mansion was a new 
and very grateful dignity, and the matter was finally 
arranged to the satisfaction of all parties. 

On a bright May morning following this arrangement, 
there was a huge collection of trunks and boxes upon 
the piazza of Dr Gilbert's house, and another pile equally 
large in front of Mrs Blague's dwelling. There was also 
at the station-house that morning, an unusually large 
number of young men and women, unprepared for a 
journey. They had come to witness a departure, and 
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they did not wait long. The trunks and boxes were 
brought over upon a truck, and they were soon followed 
by the members of both families entire — Arthur and his 
mother, Fanny and Fred, and the doctor and Aunt 
Catharipe. They were all going down to witness Arthur's 
ordination, at the invitation of Mr Frank Sargent and his 
family. The group of townspeople closed around Arthur 
to bid him farewell, and to offer him a thousand good 
wishes. Fanny was adjured not to think of getting 
married before she returned, which, for some reason, 
brought a bright blush to her face. 

The new superintendent took the occasion to run over 
the line that morning, and relieve the party of the care 
of tlie luggage they had taken, besides making himself 
generally agreeable all the way. No guard was allowed 
to invade the sacredness of that group by the call for 
tickets. 

That night the party slept in the spacious Kilgore 
mansion, of which Mary Sargent was the mistress. Poor 
Mrs Blague moved like one in a dream. She had hardly 
expected to live to reach the City; and to be entertained 
in such magnificent style by her old boarder — the mistress 
of the Crampton Centre School — under such peculiar 
circumstances, seemed so unreal — so miraculous — that it 
oppressed her quite superstitiously. A day or two, how- 
ever, sufficed to give her command of her scattered senses, 
and she soon began to enjoy the 'change of scenery and 
circumstance to which her journey had introduced her. 

Very interesting rumours were in circulation in the 
church to whose pastorate Arthur had been called — 
rumours which found their way out into the circles in* 
which the popular authoress of " Rhododendron " had 
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moved in former years. The audience that assembled to 
witness the ordination exercises was remarkajbly large. 
Many were at a loss to imagine why such a crowd should 
be collected, even in the great city, on such an occasion. 
The seats were not only all filled, but the aisles were 
crowded with patiently-standing men and women. 

There were at least three deeply-interested witnesses 
of the simple and impressive ceremonials by which Arthur 
Blague was set apart to the office of the Christian min- 
istry, and inaugurated as pastor of the new church — Mrs 
Blague, Mary Sargent, and Fanny Gilbert As he stood 
before them, calm, and firm, and" self-possessed, his eye 
bright with the full strength of manhood, a thousand 
sympathetic hearts beating around him, and a * great 
career lying before him, tears filled their eyes, and all 
their sensibilities were flooded with excitement, as if they 
were moved by the inspiration of eloquence or poetry. 

Not many days after this the career of Miss Gilbert 
ended, and the career of Mrs Arthur Blague began. 



There was a midsummer gathering but a few years 
ago at the old Gilbert mansion. Dr Gilbert and Mrs 
Blague were not there, for they had passed away. Dr 
Gilbert had lain down to rest by the side of his wife, and 
Mrs Blague had taken her place with her husband, little 
Jamie, and the fair- haired children of her youth. The 
house has a new master and a new mistress. Fred Gil- 
bert is a farmer, and married. 

The party talk of old times and old scenes. They 
walk over to the burial-ground, and in silence gather 
about the clumps of roses that hide their friends, and 
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speak tenderly of the departed. Arthur leans upon the 
family monument, and, gazing upon the mound that rises 
above the" l^east of little Jamie, goes back in memory 
oyer his painful history. At length he calls to him his 
three children, and tells them where their little uncle lies, 
of whom they have heard so many times. 

As they pass out, they note a newly-made grave by 
the side of that of Mr Buggies. '' So the old woman is 
gone " is all the remark that is made. They call upon 
L iodyn family-now one of the most thrity andVe- 
spectable families of the town — thanks to Mrs Joslyn. 
The old man is past work, but the old woman looks as if 
she might last twenty years yet. 

But the town generally is changed. Neither Arthur 
nor Fanny feels at home. They turn toward their newer 
friends and fresher associations — to the good five hundred 
hearts in which they have their dwelling-place ; and as 
they turn to bid farewell to Crampton, we wave them 
our adieu 1 



THE END. 
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